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SPAIN. 


ERHAPS the most important item in the latest accounts 
from Spain, if its accuracy can be trusted, is the official 
statement that not a single officer or soldier has joined the 
insurgents; for every day which passes without a military 
revolt renders the Republican insurrection more entirely 
hopeless. Although the rebels affect to excuse their conduct 
by referring to alleged provocations on the part of the Govern- 
ment, it is evident, from the wide extent of the conflict, that 
the rising had been long premeditated and carefully organized. 
From Galicia and Catalonia to Andalusia, Republican bands 
have assembled in arms with the hope of distracting the 
attention of the military authorities. According to the last 
accounts, an exceptionally serious outbreak at Valencia had 
yielded to an overpowering display of military force, the in- 
surgents having found it prudent to propose terms of capitu- 
lation, which the Government felt itself strong enough to 
reject; and almost everywhere else, if the official reports 
may be believed, the troops had dispersed the insurgents. 
The officers and sub-officers of the army probably under- 
stand that no epaulettes or gratuities are to be earned in the 
service of the Republicans. The ringleaders have appealed, 
not to the discontent or ambition of the officers, but to the 
supposed dislike of the private soldiers to military service. In 
the English version one of the Republican proclamations pur- 
ports to offer absolute license to the soldiers, when the boon 
really tendered is a free discharge. Seditious civilians generally 
underrate the strength of the military instinct, and the extreme 
difficulty of concerting future resistance in the midst of 
hourly and compulsory obedience. Officers are fewer, better 
instructed, and sometimes more unscrupulous than privates ; 
and before the Revolution they knew that the success or re- 
pression of a mutiny would be equally compatible with the 
supremacy of the army. With the demagogues and the mobs 
who are now clamouring for a Republic, neither officers nor 
soldiers entertain any sympathy; and those among them who 
may retain a political conscience may easily satisfy themselves 
that, of the contending parties, the Government is the less hos- 
tile to rational liberty. In his earnest address to the seceding 
minority of the Cortes, Marshal Pri almost rose to eloquence 
when he declared that he was fighting for the preservation of 
freedom against disorder. The small proportion of liberty 
which tempered the absolute Government of Queen IsaBELLA 
has been reduced to a mere fragment by the unfortunate Revo- 
lution and its consequences; and it would wholly disappear 
with the overthrow of the only lawful authority which exists 
in Spain. The Cortes were elected with as much fairness and 
regularity as it was possible to expect in a distracted country ; 
nor is it credible that the corrupt influence which is attri- 
buted to the Government by its adversaries should have 
falsified the wishes of the nation. The overwhelming 
majority which voted for the continuance of the monarchy 
the only right which any political body could claim 

to express the national opinion; and if the Republicans had 
really believed that they outnumbered their opponents they 
would have reserved their opposition to a future election. The 
selfish and fanatical obstinacy which has induced them to 
Tesort to force will probably receive the punishment which it 
deserves. If they could succeed in taking possession of the 
Government it would soon appear that they are divided 
among themselves by antipathies as irreconcilable as those 
= Separate them from the present representatives of 

er. 

_ The factions which unite under the name of Republicans 
Include Socialists, Protectionist manufacturers, advocates of 
Provincial isolation, and Jacobins who long for an indivisible 
Republic. The hostility to the rights of property is strongest 


in Andalusia, where the vast estates of a few grandees are 
imperfectly tilled under the direction of careless and incom- 
petent stewards ; but throughout Spain the anarchical doctrines 
of French theorists have penetrated deeply among the poorer 
classes. In the absence of an indigenous literature and of 
instructed politicians, the half-taught plagiarists of foreign 
fallacies become the one-eyed monarchs of the blind. The 
ignorant multitude is easily persuaded that the rich are 
usurpers by the arguments with which teachers of the 
school of Provupyon turned the Eighth Commandment in- 
side out. It seems, however, that French revolutionary doc- 
trines have in one respect suffered a change in passing the 
Pyrenees. The Federal Republic, which in France was eighty 
years ago smothered in blood, represents a popular Spanish 
aspiration. The restoration of the Heptarchy, which is a 
proverbial joke in England, is gravely contemplated as a 
desirable object in Spain. The example of the United States, 
which originally formed a true Federation of separate Re- 
publics, conveys no lesson to Spanish reformers. The 
centralizing system which was established by the war directly 
violates all American traditions; but political necessity, even 
in a community which is accustomed to obey the law, prevails 
over the letter of the most sacred Constitution. A Federal 
Republic in Spain would mean a prohibitive tariff at Barcelona, 
perhaps an open port at Cadiz, internal lines of Custom- 
houses, the final repudiation of the national debt, and ulti- 
mately the reconquest by arms of the provinces which would 
have attained an impracticable independence. A Republic of 
the opposite type would be administered by a General, under 
the name of a President, after the established customs of the 
Monarchy, except that he would be unincumbered with a 
Court. 

Although the defeat of the insurgent Republicans will 
facilitate the restoration of the throne, the choice of the Duke 
of Genoa as King has been necessarily postponed. The Cortes, 
sufficiently occupied with the suspension of the Constitution, 
and with the expulsion of their own rebel members, would not 
have been at leisure to discuss the election of a King, even if 
the Government had persisted in its design. It is now stated 
that the Recent, who might have been expected to take a 
leading part in the decision, was not even consulted when the 
Ministers adopted the Italian candidate. Marshal Prim lately 
informed the Cortes that the offer which was ostentatiously 
rejected by Dem Lovis of Portugal had never in fact been 
made ; and, in the general confusion or misunderstanding, the 
whole question is apparently still open. Admiral Topete has. 
lately repeated his announcement of an intention to support 
the Duke of Montpensier; and Serrano may perhaps revert 
to his former preference for the OrLEANs candidate. * If only the 
members of the Government can agree among themselves, the- 
Cortes will probably comply with any plausible suggestion. The 
experiment of a Provisional Government has not succeeded ;. 
and, unless the Republicans should attain an unexpected 
triumph, their cause will for the present be thoroughly dis- 
credited. A few weeks since it seemed to be certain that the 
election of a King would be followed by a rebellion, but the: 
malcontents have been too hasty, and the Government will not 
fear the adversary since it has drawn his fire. In one year or 
in five years it is not impossible that the Republic may be 
supported by Prim, or by some other military chiefs. The 
leaders of the rebellion will have discovered by painful expe- 
rience that a merely popular revolt is altogether hopeless. 
The army is more than a match for all the irregular levies. 
which are at the service of local or general disaffection. The 
| garrison of Madrid is even strong enough to inspire the sus- 
| pected Volunteers with feelings of devoted loyalty; but the 
| Government will probably not except the capital from the 
salutary precaution of disarming the civic force. A National 
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Guard, whatever name it may assume, is worthless or dan- 
gerous as it may be less or more effective. 

In one respect only the political condition of Spain is more 
satisfactory than in a former generation. The complicated 
quarrels of parties are now arranged or prosecuted at home 
without foreign interference. The Emperor of the Frencu, 
as Marshal Prim assures the Cortes, would not interfere even 
if his advice or assistance were formally asked. The Spanish 
Minister in his late interview probably thought it unnecessary 
to consult the Emperor on the expediency of establishing a 
Republic or on the candidature of the Duke of Montrenster. 
The jealousy of the House of Orteans which has always been 
displayed by the Emperor Naroteon has perhaps not subsided ; 
but at present the Republicans are more formidable than any 
dynastic pretender. Nothing could be rasher than a French 
intervention which would rally Spanish patriots to any cause 
which might he opposed by a foreign potentate; yet there can 
be no doubt that the example of a Republic in Spain would 
produce a profound impression in France. Political fanatics 
generally regard forms of government as more important than 
the spirit in which they are administered; and immediately 
after the Revolution of 1868 silly demagogues in England 
contrasted the backward and benighted state of their own 
country with the unclouded blaze of liberty in Spain. French- 
men are far more susceptible and more credulous than their 
duller island neighbours, and many of them would think that 
Spain had gained a march upon France by introducing the 
novelty of a Republic. There is no reason why almost any 
State in Europe should not flourish under Republican institu- 
tions, except that the suppression of monarchical forms and 
customs would encourage vague and mischievous dreams of 
change. The imitations of the English scheme of consti- 
tutional government which have now been adopted from the 
Atlantic to the Black Sea and the Vistula are not less com- 
patible than Republics with freedom, and, having grown up by 
an historical or natural process, they are probably better suited 
to national wants. The present anarchy of Spain is caused by 
the imprudent dismissal of a sovereign who ought to have 
been controlled, but not superseded. The sooner a new 
queen-bee is enthroned in the hive the better will be the 
prospects of tranquillity. 


COUNTY ELECTIONS. 


HE evidence taken before the Committee of the House 

of Commons on Elections has been published, and con- 
tains an abundance of interesting matter. It gives a picture— 
very imperfect and of very unequal force, but still a picture— 
of that portion of social and political life which comes to the 
surface in the United Kingdom when a general election is 
held. No great reliance perhaps is to be placed on any one 
portion of the evidence, for what was said came from persons 
with a determined bias, who were anxious to have their say, 
and who were not exposed to any effective. cross-examination, 
nor confuted by any witnesses under the control of the 
Committee. Still, if we go through the testimony of persons 
coming from all parts of the kingdom, we can gather a general 
notion of what are the* motives, bad or good, which induce 
voters to vote, and what is the frame of mind in which an 
election finds and leaves most of the electors. And this is 
especially valuable when the evidence refers to counties, as 
we have not had any petitions or inquiries before Judges, or any 
revelations extorted by Commissioners, to teach us how elec- 
tions are conducted in counties when counties go as far from 
the right standard as boroughs have done. But the pages of 
the blue-book tell us with tolerable accuracy what county 
elections are like. There is no bribery in counties, and not 
much treating; but there is a good deal of intimidation, 
coercion, and undue influence. How much there is of these 
evils seems to depend on two things—on the relations between 
landlord and tenant generally prevailing in the locality, and on 
the amount of interest taken by the electors in politics. In 
England the relations of landlord and tenant are for the most 
rt very comfortable. The landlord does all the improvements, 
ets at a fair rent, does not evict unjustly, and is often a 
sociable, kindly, resident neighbour. The English tenant- 
farmer cares nothing whatever for politics. He neither knows 
nor asks what Parliament does. His personal liberty is 
guaranteed, his religion is that of his landlord, he is seldom 
tormented or lectured or goaded by his parson, and if times 
are good and cattle healthy, and wheat at a fairish price, 
he is absolutely indifferent except to those simple but 
absorbing details of agriculturai life which can be discussed 
at a market dinner. He is, therefore, in nine cases out of ten, 
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quite willing to vote as his Jandlord wishes. He gives his land- 
lord or his landlord's party his support just as he gives his 
landlord bread and cheese if the great man condescends to 
take a snack with him when shooting. He is proud to be 
able to oblige, but the little he gives is nothing to have or to 
lose. The weak point of English county elections is that 
the farmer does not care about his vote. He is politically in 
a state of mind as abject, if possible, as that of the ordinary 
Norwich working-man. He gives his vote to his landlord just 
as a gentleman makes way for a lady, scarcely thinking about 
it, and with, at most, a gentle sensation of doing the amiable 
and correct thing. If he is influenced at all by specific hopes 
or fears, it is that he hopes, if he votes right, he may get his 
gate-posts looked to, and that he fears lest, if he should vote 
wrong, the old gate-posts will go on as they are. He votes for 
a Whig landlord or a Tory landlord indifferently, without the 
slightest sense of being a turncoat, just as he would stand 
a glass of beer equally to a friend over, and to a friend 
under six feet high. And the landlords expect the vote 
as something that goes with the land; not that they wish to 
tyrannize or coerce, but because to be refused a tenant's vote 
would indicate that the old friendly traditionary good-fellow- 
ship between them and the voter was broken, and they would 
feel naturally hurt at its cessation, and nettled that it should be 
broken without any fault on their part, and merely because 
the silly fellow’s brain had been turned, and he had passed 
out of the sweet certainties of rural life into the unwholesome 
vagaries of what he was told were politics. Whether all this 
is a desirable state of things, and whether it can last, isa 
different matter. Ifthe country generally is to go forward in 
political intelligence, the farmers must go forward with the 
rest. If they think as they please, they will want to vote as 
they please, and then the landlords will use pressure, and some- 
thing more than the mending of gate-posts will be seen to be 
at stake, 


In Scotland and Wales the relations between landlord and 
tenant are a little more strained, and there is much more 
political excitement. The Scotch tenant-farmers are in a 
great measure protected by leases, and, if they are much ex- 
cited, they will risk something to attain a political object. The 
landlords, on the other hand, use some coercion ; not very much, 
but still some. They or their agents punish refractory tenants, 
and still more oiten threaten to do so without carrying their 
threats into execution, They put the screw on in different 
ways, but the tenants have the courage not unfrequently to 
brave their wrath and vote at all hazards. The political 
feeling in Scotland at the time of the last elections was very 
strong. ‘There was a real zeal for the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, and a real hatred of ground game, and these 
two strong feelings urged on many to show an heroic inde- 
pendence. On the other hand, there was much strong genuine 
feeling on the part of those who supported the landlords. The 
tenant-farmers of Dumfriesshire, for example, insisted on 
opposing Sir Sypney WarTertow on his second election 
although the landlords were disheartened, and would have let 
him walk over. The tenant-farmers, however, were roused. 
They would have a fight, and they won; for their noble hearts 
were stung by the thought that a foreigner, an alien, a base 
Southern creature, was going to get a sort of advantage out of 
a body of honest Scotchmen. They resented this, and turned 
him out; and although probably there was some help given 
them by the landlords and the agents, yet there can be 
little doubt that what turned the election was not coercion, 
but a deep Scotch longing to guard against the evil of the 
natural order of things being inverted, and an Englishman 
gaining instead of losing by his dealings with Scotchmen. In 
Wales there is very great political excitement, and the relations 
of the tenant and the farmer are by no means pleasant. The 
landlord is often of a different race, almost always of a dif- 
ferent shade of religion, and generally of a different political 
creed from the tenant. The tenants are not protected by leases, 
and there are many absentees among the great proprietors. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that coercion was attemp 
last autumn on the part of the landlords, and that very many 
tenants voted against their own wishes. At the same time it must 
be owned that many tenants went against their landlords, and 
yet that few evictions have taken place which can be reasonably 
attributed to the course taken by the tenant at the last elec- 
tion. The ministers of the different Dissenting sects were 
furious partisans, and worked hard in what they believed was 
their own cause; and the landlords may have thought that they 
were equally entitled to use a strong influence. But ifthe W elsh 
tenant-farmers were to have votes at all, it is to be supposed 
that they ought to have voted in accordance with their real 
wishes; and no one can for a moment hesitate as to what the 
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real wishes of nine-tenths of the Welsh tenant-farmers were, 
nor can any one pretend to doubt that when they did vote as 
their landlord wished, it was not respect and kindly feeling 
for him, but simp!y fear of the consequences of refusal, that 
made them follow his lead. 

In Ireland, whenever there is @ close contest in any of 
the counties where feeling runs high, the state of things 
js most serious. Political differences abound, and the rela- 
tions of the landlord and tenant are most lamentable. On 
the one side is always suspicion, almost always domineer- 
ing, often tyranny; on the other there is bitterness, fear, 
a longing to revolt, and a strong sense of what is due 
to the national cause and to the opinion of the humble 
circle in which the poorer class of tenants move. The dis- 
sensions thus provoked assume a far worse character than 
they otherwise would do, because the military are freely 
employed in Irish elections. They are used to escort voters ; 
but as it is only the voters under the control or on the side of 
the landowners that need escorting, the military always seem 
to be employed to help one party. That nothing of the 
sort is really intended by the Government is quite obvious to 
those who know the high character of the men who, under 
every change of party, are placed at the head of Irish 
affairs. The last Conservative Government, as Colonel 
Wuson Patren abundantly proved, wished to be strictly 
impartial in employing the troops. But the landlords 
are for the most part Conservatives, and troops were very 
freely placed at their disposal. In the county of Sligo military 
escorts were employed to take voters into polling towns many 
days before the election, and the voters seemed to have got a 
notion that they weré obliged to go, and that the soldiers were 
sent by the Government to fetch them. General M‘Murpo 
further stated that he understood, and many of his subordi- 
nates or fellow-officers understood, that the voters were to be 
taken, when once started, whether they liked it or not. Lord 
SrraTHNAIRN showed that, in strict military theory, this was 
wrong. but the mischief of employing soldiers as escorts was 
strikingly shown by the general results of the evidence, which 
amounted to this, that the voters thought they were being 
taken off by the troops to poll, and that so intelligent and 
experienced an oflicer as General M‘Murpo, who had actually 
the command of troops engaged in this duty at the time, fell into 
the same mistake. The number of evictions consequent on the 
election was quite insignificant; but threats were plentifully 
used, and reluctant supporters of the landiord’s party were in- 
formed that they must yield or go to America. The Chairman 
of the Committee, Lord Harrinaton, in his draft Report, 
suggests that, while there was at the last election intimidation 
on both sides, it began on the part of the landlords. And the 
general effect of the evidence is to inspire the conviction that 
this view is right. There was not, we may guess, one 
Catholic peasant in fifty who voted for the Conservatives last 
election in the Irish counties, who did not vote against his 
real wishes. The usual attempt was made to extract from 
witnesses answers to the effect that the influence of the priests 
would always subject the voter to coercion, and that against 
this sort of coercion the Ballot would offer no protection. But 
while neither position was substantiated by the evidence offered, 
it remains clear that undue influence on the part of the 
landlords is a fact, while undue influence on the part of the 
priests is only a probability. That the state of things revealed 
by the blue-book can be suffered to go on in Irish counties is 
wholly impossible. Some change is inevitable when the state- 
ments in the blue-book, left wholly uncontradicted, are brought 
before Parliament and the English public. The remedy for 
the evil may be sought, successfully or not, in the Ballot, or the 
evil may itself be in a great degree removed by an Irish Land 
Bill, which will make the tenant comparatively independent 
of his landlord. But in some form or other a change must 
come, and these irritating threats of eviction and banishment 
to America, and this wholesale employment of troops to escort 
voters who think they are prisoners, must be brought to 
an end, 


NEW ZEALAND AND THE HOME GOVERNMENT. 


7 recent correspondence between the Colonial Office 
and the Governor of New Zealand is the gravest of the 
many grave incidents which of late years have affected the 
relations between this country and her colonies. The Colonial 
Minister has thus far closed the discussion with a despatch 
which it may be difficult for the Colonial Government, 
Weighted with the recollection of more than one ill-considered 
Step, satisfactorily to answer ; but Lord GraNVILLE seems unac- 
countably to have forgotten that a logical triumph is a poor 


set-off for the possible slaughter of British colonists, and the 
certain alienation of colonial feeling. Uncompromising logic 
is never a safe guide for political action. Lord GranviL_e 
is a member of a body whose theoretical position is logically 
inconsistent with the acknowledged limitations of its powers, 
and there is scarcely any part of the British Constitution which 
could stand for a day if it were tested by the same kind of 
rigorous reasoning which Lord GranviLLe applies to the 
case of the colonies. The absence, only too conspicuous, 
of any savour of generosity or sympathy | the ultimatum 
of Downing Street would, ander any circumstances, be most. 
deplorable; but the possibly unintentional harshness of the 
despatch is grievously aggravated by the peculiar circum- 
stances of the time, and of the particular colony which is the 
subject of the Minister’s animadversions. It is notorious that 
the relations of the colonies to the Home Government have 
for ‘some years been in a state of transition, and at such a 
crisis to insist absolutely on logical consistency, and to refuse 
to condone past errors and misconceptions, is to deal after the 
manner, not of a statesman, but of a sharp-practising attorney. 
Nor does this general ground afford the only plea for a less 
exacting policy. The colony of New Zealand is undoubtedly 
in grievous straits, and though part of its difficulties may be 
traced to the mistakes and the weakness of the local Legislatures, 
a closer inquiry would find the ultimate source of most of them 
in the earlier errors and vacillations of the Colonial Office. 

For years before the present policy of the Home Govern- 
ment was adopted New Zealand was constantly a prey to 
intermittent wars against the Maori people. The conduct of 
these hostilities was assumed by this country, and after much 
mismanagement and inconsistency, both in our military 
operations and in our attitude towards the natives, the 
colony had made little or no progress towards a solution 
of the standing Maori difficulty. The colonists were dissatis- 
fied with the want of success which attended our policy, 
and the Home Government became justly weary of a never- 
ending and apparently fruitless expenditure. The new policy, 
which insisted that every colony endowed with what in New 
Zealand has proved the premature gift of self-government, 
ought in reason to bear its own local military expenses, 
seriously complicated the New Zealand problem. As a general 
rule the justice of such a requirement is scarcely questioned 
even in New Zealand, but it was not sufficiently borne in 
mind in Downing Street that the principle, however sound, 
was novel, and that there might be much harshness and more 
impolicy in pressing its adoption until circumstances should 
render the transition from the old protective theory compara- 
tively easy. Unfortunately the Colonial Office rushed into the 
new path with the zeal of converts, and, oblivious of the large 
share which we had had in creating the embarrassments which 
threatened the colony, one Colonial Minister after another 
pressed the immediate adoption of the new rule, that the 
colony should bear the expense of all the military contingents 
furnished by England. Although in other colonies, where the 
same dire necessity for military strength was not experienced, 
the change of policy was indulgently delayed, New Zealand 
was told, in the midst of her troubles, to choose between the 
payment of the troops and the withdrawal of all Imperial aid. 
Weak both in military and financial means, the New Zea- 
landers were as capable as most colonists—or, for the matter 
of that, as most other persons—of resenting the harsh 
assertion even of an undoubted right, and in a moment of 
pique their Government announced the miscalled “ Self- 
“ Reliant Policy,” and declared that they would for the future 
dispense with assistance from home. This, as the event has 
proved, was a grievous blunder, of which the unhappy 
colony has bitterly repented. Whether the colonists had 
the means of maintaiming an adequate force to keep the 
natives in check is vehemently disputed, but certain it is that 
they did nothing of the kind, and that their self-reliance 
proved an empty boast. Sad experience has taught them 
to qualify their confidence, and with gradually increasing 
humility, ending at last in what is substantially an offer to 
submit to the hardest pecuniary terms which England may 
think it right to impose, they have begged and entreated that 
they may not be left wholly unsuccoured in a peril with which 
they are unable to cope. 


The answers they have received are in effect that they 
have chosen their bed and must lie on it; that they 
have once for all repudiated assistance and proclaimed 
self-reliance; and that, whatever may be the fatal con- 
sequences, they shall not now be permitted to recede from 
the position which they vauntingly took up. This is hard 
dealing—so hard, indeed, that we are satisfied that neither 
Lord GRANVILLE nor the Ministry, and still less the House of 
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Commons, would have the heart to persist in it in the face of 
possible contingencies. Let us suppose a case, not, we hope, 
very probable, but yet, unfortunately, quite within the range 
of possibilities. Suppose that immediately after the with- 
drawal, now insisted on, of the last English regiment from the 
colony, a butchery of the settlers should take place on a scale 
which should make the horrible barbarities of Te Koorr and 
Tiro Kowaru appear mere trifles in comparison ; and let it 
be remembered that the threatened union of the Kine party 
with these assassins renders the fear of such a catastrophe not 
wholly groundless. Suppose that the colonies on which so much 
English effort has been wasted were so desolated by the natives 
as to be driven back almost to their original barbarism. Suppose 
the colonists, driven to extremities, should appeal to some other 
Power for the assistance which England refused, what in such 
emergencies would be our course? To be consistent we must 
still say, as Lord GRANVILLE says now, that the objections to 
sending troops are overwhelming, that the honour and safety 
of British soldiers must not be entrusted to a Colonial Legis- 
lature, that the alternative of independent action, involving 
divided counsels and imperfect co-operation, is inadmissible, 
and that the colonists, however lavish of promises to bear the 
expenses of the war, would soon learn to expect that Great 
Britain should prosecute it to a successful issue. These argu- 
ments may be weighty, but they would not amount to a feather 
in the scale after news had arrived of calamities such as those 
which stirred the blood of England at the tidings of the Indian 
Mutiny; and if Lord Granvitr’s hard reasoning would break 
down in the actual crisis, it cannot be justified unless such a 
catastrophe is beyond all reasonable anticipation. It isvery note- 
worthy that Lord GRANVILLE does not venture to question the 
imminence of the danger. Nor could he do so with any confi- 
dence in the face of the statements laid before him by Sir G. F. 
Bowen, who was sent out to reverse the policy of his prede- 
cessor, and has felt himself constrained to exceed the urgency 
of the late Governor’s appeals. All the advice that Lord 
GRANVILLE has to tender to the colonists is to adjust their 
policy to their resources, to give up the task of reducing the 
natives (now become assassins) as beyond their strength, 
and to seek safety in the abandonment of land, and in such 
Jarge concessions as are unavoidable to appease the per- 
vading discontent. It is not the time now to discuss 
the wisdom or the leniency of past dealings with the so- 
called rebellious natives, whether by the authority of this 
country, or more recently of the colonists themselves. It is 
enough to say that concessions won by assassination are not 
likely to make the Maoris better subjects or safer neigh- 
bours, in whichever light we may choose to regard them. 
There can be no safety or honour in condoning such bar- 
barities as have given the fiercer tribes of the natives so 
terrible a triumph. If the white settlement is to survive, it 
must, either from its own resources or ours, show itself strong 
enough to punish such barbarians as Te Koort and his associ- 
ates. Ifthe local forces should prove unequal to the conflict, 
as Lord GraNvILLe considers them to be, the colony will have 
to choose between annihilation and a resort to some other 
allegiance. In either event it will be possible for Lord Gran- 
VILLE or his successor to repeat that the colonists have them- 
selves to blame for their misfortunes, and that they have no 
right to expect from the Mother-country anything more than 
ill-timed and ungenerous criticism of their past follies. 

If the tone of Lord Granvitte’s last despatch truly repre - 
sented the feeling of this country, the duration of our Colonial 
Empire would be easily reckoned. A few years of persistency 
in this disposition would cover half the earth with independent 
communities hating us with a bitterness beyond even the 
bitterness of the United States. And then, perhaps, the 
“ Anti-colonial” party would glory in the fulfilment of their 
ill-omened prophecies. 


AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 


LTHOUGH the exchange of ordinary courtesies among 

Royal families seems to be one of the most natural results 
of their social relations, it may be taken for granted that the 
visit of the Prince of Prussia to the Emperor of Austria had 
4 political purpose. Two great Powers, which for three years 
have scarcely been on terms of common politeness, begin to 
think that nothing is to be gained by maintaining in the face 
of Europe an ostentatious coldness of demeanour. It must be 
a great comfort to modern potentates and statesmen that they 
can express resentment, not only in irritating despatches, but 
with greater pungency through semi-official journals. Since 


the termination of the war a complicated quarrel has been 


incessantly prosecuted by the political writers of Berlin and 
Vienna. ‘The ancient rivalry of Prussia and Austria in 
Germany has not been absolutely terminated by the Peace of 
Prague, and the controversy was inflamed by personal jealousies 
attributed to the Prime Ministers of the two countries by their 
respective opponents. It*might be plausibly contended that 
the military treaties of Prussia with the South German States 
were inconsistent with the spirit of the arrangement which ended 
the war, and it was impossible to deny that the promises of a 
cession of conquered territory to Denmark have not yet been 
fulfilled. On the other side it was alleged, with equal truth, 
that the Court of Austria was intriguing with the chief enemy 
of German unity as systematically as in the old times before 
the Seven Years’ War. The generous and resolute policy by 
which Count Bevsr reclaimed for his Sovereign the loyalty of 
Hungary had so thoroughly succeeded, that he seemed eager 
to prove to the world that Austria had resumed her proper 
place in the European system. The wildly imprudent project 
of an offensive alliance with France against Prussia would 
almost certainly have been adopted but for the apparently 
irrelevant accident of the Spanish Revolution. In default of 
the contingent which Queen IsaBELLA was to supply for the 
occupation of Rome, the Emperor Napo.eon thought it unsafe 
to precipitate the struggle; or perhaps he gladly availed him- 
self of an excuse for abandoning a rash and dangerous policy, 
Austria has not less reason to be satisfied with an escape from 
the risks of a perilous and wanton struggle. The issue of sucha 
contest would not have depended wholly on the fortune of 
war. Any defeat which the Prussian armies might have 
sustained would have been felt throughout Germany as a 
triumph of a foreign enemy at the expense of the nation. 
Count Bismark would have been universally recognised as 
the champion of independence and unity, while Austria would 
have been despised and hated as the auxiliary of France, 
The minor princes who might have secretly sympathized 
with France and Austria would probably have been the 
loudest partisans of Prussia and Germany. ‘The days 
have long since passed in which German rulers could with 
impunity connive at the advance of the French frontier to the 
Rhine. 


The ill wind of the Spanish Revolution has blown unmixed 
good to the rest of the Continent. In questions of peace and 
war a danger postponed often proves to have been finally 
averted. A year ago Marshal Niet had just completed his 
military organization, and it was believed that he was anxious 
to try without delay the formidable weapon which he had 
forged. The Emperor Naroteon knew that a general elec- 
tion was impending, although he was far from anticipating 
its actual result. All the arguments which could be adduced 
in favour of an act of folly were then at the strongest. 
A few months afterwards the gallant soldier who led 
the war party died; and, though many French generals 
may be equally desirous of military glory, no successor pos- 
sesses equal influence with the Emperor. ‘The rapid and 
unexpected collapse of absolute government in France has 
made a policy of aggression for the moment absurd and im- 
possible. Before the election it might have been an ingenious 
device to divert the popular attention from domestic politics ; 
but it is idle to erect a lightning conductor when the building 
has been struck. Liberals, Republicans, and Revolutionists 
of every shade would now with one consent denounce a war 
with Germany as a transparent evasion of the issue between 
the Emperor and the nation. It is only when the people 
wishes to be deceived that it is, according to the proverb, 
expedient to deceive it. There was never a reason for 
war with Prussia, except that it was thought desirable to 
gratify the national vanity which would be outraged by the 
substitution of a foreign contest for the impending constitu- 
tional struggle. It may be supposed that Count Brust has 
not been unobservant of the course of events in France; 
and he was probably not unwilling to give the Emperor 
Francis Josep the opportunity of making the first over- 
tures to an adversary who, in present circumstances, could 
not conveniently be defied. There is no reason to suppose 
that the Emperor of Austria has overruled his Minister, for 
able statesmen guide their conduct by considerations of pru- 
dence rather than by temper. Without a French alliance 
would be insane to provoke a conflict with Prussia, and a 
sullen attitude is useless when there is no intention of pre- 
paring for a quarrel, Count Bevust had, before the late 
occurrence in France, received significant intimations of the 
unpopularity of his recent policy. Both the Western and the 
Hungarian Delegations expressed dissatisfaction with the pro- 
minence which the CHANCELLOR of the Empire had given to the 


French alliance; and it became necessary to explain away 
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which would have been repeated and enforced if it 
had commanded general approval. 

Although few of his predecessors have rendered equally 
yaluable services to his adopted country, Count Brust has 
perhaps not yet come to regard political questions from an 
exclusively Austrian point of view. He may not have for- 

tten that he was for many years chief Minister of a kingdom 
which has since been partially absorbed by Prussia, and that 
he strove unsuccessfully to form an independent league of the 
minor German States. It has seldom been allowed to a 
statesman to enter on a new and enlarged career after the 
collapse of an organization to which he had devoted his early 
energies. It is now the chief business of an Austrian Minister 
to look to the East, and to counteract both in domestic and 
foreign policy the aggressive and revolutionary intrigues of 
Russia. For the first time in recent history it seems likely 
that Prussia and Austria may be united in a common resist- 
ance to Russian ambition. The chief German Power can 
never regard with indifference the predominance of Russia on 
the Lower Danube; and the more sensitive feelings of a nation 
becoming conscious of its strength are outraged by the scheme 
of suppressing the German language and customs in the Baltic 
provinces. A cordial understanding between Austria and 
Prussia would render war impossible in the East as in the 
West. The continuance or revival of the quarrel which was 
decided at Sadowa is still more unpalatable to Hungary than 
io Austria. The freedom and equality of sovereign rights 
which were fully conceded in 1867 were in a great measure 
due to the success of the Prussian arms in the previous year. 
No patriotic Hungarian would aid in the re-establishment of 
Austrian influence in Germany, even if he were willing to 
waste the resources of the kingdom in a forced and unprofit- 
able conflict. The Chancellor of the united monarchy has 
the strongest motives for consulting the susceptibilities of the 
moderate party in Hungary ; for the reconciliation which was 
effected with so much difficulty is still recent, and the revolu- 
tionary faction is bent on gratifying ambition or fanaticism at 
the expense of the union and of the safety of Hungary itself. 
The partisans of Kossutu, like the followers of Mazzini in 
Italy, have never consented that their country should be saved or 
aggrandized by any agency except their own, and the con- 
spiracies which were formerly directed in both countries 
against Austrian usurpation are still kept on foot when there 
are national Governments to overthrow. In Hungary, as in 
many other countries, agitators in want of a political grievance 
have fallen back on the resources of spoliation and anarchy. 
The Hungarian malcontents proclaim the division of property 
as one of their objects, probably because they find that it 
is difficult to excite popular prejudice against union with 
Austria. In the presence of socialism, statesmen may reason- 
ably hesitate to engage in hazardous enterprises of unnecessary 
war. The interest of the Austrian Government in preserving 
peace is so great that the acceptarce of the Prussian overtures 
may fairly be regarded as sincere. The visit of the Prince of 
Prussia to Vienna tends to confirm Lord CLaRENDon’s state- 
ment, that there is at present no danger of war in any part of 
Europe. To non-official observers of public affairs it has 
long been evident that any Power which wilfully violated the 
ae would commit the crime of perpetrating an intolerable 

iunder. 


THE FENIAN AMNESTY AGITATION. 
ge demonstrations took place last Sunday, in the 
respective capitals of England and Ireland, to which 
Fenians will appeal as proofs of the strong sympathy evoked 
by the fate of the “ Irish martyrs.” In London, the accurate or 


convened to solicit, or rather to demand, the liberation of the 
Fenian prisoners from gaol. The two meetings may there- 
fore be regarded as parts of one movement on behalf of an 
amnesty to the felon-traitors. And they were only samples 
of an agitation organized for the purpose of extorting from 
the Crown a pardon which would be received, not as a boon, 
but as a right. 

It is not difficult to conjecture the embarrassment whick 
such demands must cause to such a Minister as Mr. Guap- 
sTONE. He wishes to conciliate Ireland ; it is his boast that he 
has reversed the policy of his predecessors. He has accom- 
plished one great and needed reform; he proposes to perfect 
another. It must be alien from the disposition of such a man 
to resist the solicitations of a class some of whose grievances it 
is his expressed purpose to mitigate. His situation is painful, 
but it ought not to be perplexing. The course of duty is clear 
and obvious. If it were not so before, the tone of the speeches 
and the demeanour of the speakers at the Dublin meeting 
could leave no room for hesitation. They are quite equal 
to the bluster of former meetings and processions. Mr. Moore 
only irritated a known sore of his audience when he dwelt 
upon their duty of petitioning. Straightway the anticipated cry 
went up of “ No petition!” Of course no admission of the 
guilt of those whose pardon was at stake could follow such an 
exordium, and such a reception of it. Mr. Moore threw 
the same imaginative film over Irish history in general, 
and the misdeeds of his own clients in particular. They, 
poor innocents! had been “ trapped into prison to undergo 
“‘ sufferings which barbarians in every age had inflicted.” 
That is a pretty little piece of Irish history. When 
Meany, CosTeLLo, Burke, and O'Donovan Rossa imported 
arms from America, drilled their men by night, at- 
tacked police-stations by day, invaded private houses by day 
and by night, drove loyal subjects away from their homes 
and forced disloyal subjects into open sedition, they were all 
yielding to the diabolical plans of the Government, which was 
thus “trapping them into prison.” The Government first 
suggested treason against itself in order that it might trap its 
agents into destruction. This version of modern history is as 
neat as another with which Mr. Moore illustrated his discourse. 
According to this gentleman, who is a legislator of the 
British Empire, sedition is a term of variable application, 
depending on the whim of the English people. In fact, Irish 
sedition simply means the difference of opinion between 
Englishmen and Irishmen. Irishmen remained faithful to 
their lawful king when Englishmen ejected him and placed a 
Dutchman in his stead; but Englishmen persisted in calling 
Irishmen seditious. As Irishmen showed their loyalty by 
fighting along with Frenchmen against Englishmen at the 
Boyne and at Aughrim, so recently they have shown their 
loyalty by concerting a Republic on the principles of 
robbery and confusion. But it would be a waste of time and 
of ink to dilate upon the historical vagaries of such a person 
as Mr.G. Moore. It is more material to observe what are the 
views of that class of Irishmen which supplies and supports ‘the 
Fenian leaders. At Nenagh, at Drogheda, at Bandon, the cry 
is the same as at Dublin: “No petition; no mercy.” The 
men who are expiating the crime of treason by the very 
mildest of all punishments are to be given up, not by the 
gracious mercy, but by the ignoble fears, of the Crown. 
JouNn BuLt is pronounced to be incapable of justice, or of any 
sentiment but terror, and is to be intimidated into an act of 
justice by the display of numbers and of force. 


In the face of demonstrations like these, a man of Mr. 
GLApDsToNE’s temperament may well be embarrassed. Other 
statesmen would have been, and were, prepared to cope with 
far more dangerous symptoms. But they had not the horror 


erroneous statement of a police constable invested the funeral | of physical force, and of physical collision, which weighs on 
of a working printer with the honours usually paid to patriots him. We believe that to him it would be a profound mental 
and heroes. Whether the poor subject of this glorification agony to have to use repressive measures against masses of the 
Was really the Fenian Colonel KeLty or simply Martin the | people. The disaffected mob and its leaders know this, and 
journeyman printer, the occasion of his interment equally | trade upon it. But Mr. GLapstone is too conscientious not to 
served the political purpose to which it so conveniently lent | contend against the influence of the most generous suscepti- 


itself. The fetid alleys which wind, like pools of stagnant 
life, around the central squalor of Clare Market, teemed with 
4 poor and ragged mob which thronged to the doors of the 
house wherein the dead man’s body lay, while a larger and 
hetter-clad crowd awaited the arrival of the hearse in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. From thence to Carey Street and Chancery 

€ to Fleet Street, from Fleet Street to Whitechapel and on 
to Leytonstone, the procession moved, accompanied by 2,000 
men, women, and children. The whole solemnity bore, and 
Was designed to bear, a political meaning—that of expressing 
sympathy with Fenianism. On the same day Dublin wit- 
hessed a larger, noisier, and more determined assemblage, 


| 


bilities. _ He knows his duty too well to allow himself to 
prefer the gratification of an amiable weakness to the safety 
of the nation. As he hates violence and arms, so he cannot 
sympathize with men whose whole plot was founded on 
violence and arms. As he loves peace and the peace- 
ful arts, he can have nothing in common with men who 
schemed a Utopia of plunder and confiscation. As he 
loves peaceful progress, he cannot identify himself with a 
movement which proposes to vindicate a fantastic nationality 
by anarchy and bloodshed. But it is not so much by 
the intentions of the prisoners and their sympathizers, or 
by their views of national policy, that his consideration 
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of their claims will be governed, as by the inevitable results 
of the Royal clemency. These cannot be doubtful to any 
one who knows Irish or even human nature. If he re- 
mits the sentence of these men, he will be credited 
throughout Ireland, not with justice or mercy, but with 
cowardice. It will be said, and repeated amid frantic applause 
on every platform and at every meeting throughout the South, 
that the “ majestic demeanour of tens of thousands of noble 
“‘ Trishmen and Irishwomen ” cowed the spirit of the English 
Minister and forced him to give back to a yearning people its 
“ brave and persecuted heroes.” Of the imputations on him- 
self Mr. GLADSTONE is too courageous and conscientious to think 
much. But he must be aware that the consequences of his act 
would not be limited to a contemptuous criticism upon himself. 
They would appear in the renewed vitality and increased energy 
of the treason which the law had vainly endeavoured to crush. 
Henceforth there would be no peace for the Empire. Treason 
might plot undetected, or at all events unpunished. ‘The traitors 
would care little for the power of a Government which was 
afraid to carry out its own laws against the malefactors it had 
denounced. ‘The police, never too alert in scenting out con- 
spiracies, would lose even their small energy in tracking sedi- 
tion. The magistrates, deserted by the Government, would 
abandon functions which had ceased to be unpopular only to 
become ridiculous. Fenianism would count its followers, 
not by the hundred, but by the thousand; not in secret, but 
in the open day; not among loafing apprentices and idle 
artisans, not among the scum of the small and squalid towns 
which concentrate the beggary of their districts, but among 
the industrious and the well-to-do, among flourishing farmers, 
thriving traders, and skilful operatives. It would no longer 
skulk in corners, but be proclaimed on the house-top. It 
would point to its “brave heroes” liberated by the fears 
of the Ministry, and going about on a mission of rebellion 
against the Government from which they had extorted liber- 
ation. The few loyal subjects left in three-fourths of Ire- 
land would be terrified into disloyalty or flight, and the 
Cabinet would find itself face to face with an elated faction, 
clamorous for the recognition of an Irish Republic. 

Is Mr. Guapstone prepared for this contingency? Is he 
prepared to act with vigour, with severity, in the event of new 
risings and new sedition? Has he calculated how stern that 
vigour, how relentless that severity must needs be? Has he 
calculated his own nerve in the suppression of outrages which 
would owe their intensity to the mildness with which previous 
outrages had been condoned? Has he calculated the extra- 
ordinary efforts that would be required, not only to cope with 
organized treason, but also to galvanize into energetic life the 
dejected and languid spirits of those by whom the law was 
formerly aided and enforced? Or has his impressionable 
mobility swerved towards the recognition of Irish indepen- 
dence? ‘The last supposition is barely credible, but it is not 
wholly inconceivable. If he shows the faintest leaning in the 
direction of tampering with treason and traitors, it is a small 
thing to say that there is an end of his national or Parlia- 
mentary majority and of his existence as a Minister; he will 
forfeit that which is more precious than political power, and 
incur that which is incomparably harder to bear than the igno- 
miny of political failure. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
gravity of the issue which will have to be decided when Mr. 
GLaDsTONE gives his final answer to the partisans of Fenian 
amnesty. Never, perhaps, in the history of England and 
Ireland, was greater importance attached to a Yes or a No. 
The power of Government is already shaken in that unhappy 
country ; the awe of Government is well nigh extinct. Let a 
pusillanimous concession be made to these insolent demands, 
and from that moment the very idea of Government will be 
inseparable from ridicule and contempt. 


“THE DUTY OF THE THIRD PARTY IN FRANCE. 


yee postponement of the meeting of the Corps Législatif, 
though it can hardly fail to be injurious both to the 
Emperor and to his existing Cabinet, may be extremely useful 
to the cause of good government in France. At present the 
Third Party seems to be simply scared at the unexpected 
success which has attended its efforts. Fora short time the 
116 and their interpellation were in the mouths of all men. 
France had awoke from the slumber of seventeen years, and 
had found herself by a happy accident in possession of worthy 
representatives. The nation was no longer content to oscillate 
between an extreme Imperialism and an equally extreme 
Socialism; it had asserted its claim to common sense and 
to the possession of rational freedom. The Emperor 
paid these new champions the compliment of declining a 


battle. He got rid of the Corps Législatif without loss of 
time, and, after his Parliamentary critics were well out of 
the way, he proceeded to reconstruct the Constitution. It 
was an unfortunate start for a Parliamentary régime, and, 
coupled with the fact that the Emperor had chosen hig 
Ministers without reference to the party to which he professed 
to be making concessions, it threw considerable doubt on the 
genuineness of the Imperial surrender. It is hard, no doubt, 
for a Parliamentary organization to assert itself when Par- 
liament is not sitting; but, in this case, resignation to 
unavoidable obstacles seems to have been carried to more 
than Christian lengths. Since the close of the interrupted 
Session nothing has been heard of the Third Party. They 
can hardly plead that the existing order of things in France 
permits of no political demonstrations, because a Govern- 
ment which has granted impunity to the Republicans could 
scarcely have given less license to a section of the O 

position which accepts the Napoleonic dynasty, and only 
quarrels with its particular acts. In spite of the jealousy 
with which the right of public meeting is viewed by the 
Executive, we do not believe that any objection would have 
been made to its judicious exercise; and, suppdsing they 
were kept within proper bounds, few things would be of 
more use in France at this moment than such speeches 
from members to their constituents as have become so cus- 
tomary, not to say wearisome, in England. The Repub- 
licans have means enough of communication between leaders. 
and followers; their strength lies among the artisans of the 
great towns, and a class every member of which reads either 
the Reveil or the Réforme is not likely to be ignorant of 
what is expected from it when the moment of action arrives, 
But the moderate politicians of France have no such re- 
source as this, and, if they are to turn the victory of last 
summer to any good account, they must make the relation 
between representatives and constituents more intimate than it 
now is. ‘The electors need political education. That they are 
ripe for it is evident from the numbers which voted with the 
Opposition in May, and from the pressure the Government 
had to exercise to prevent its nominal majority from degene- 
rating into a nominal minority. But something more than 
good will is wanted in the voter when the deputy is engaged 
in the tremendous task of overthrowing arbitrary government 
without having recourse to revolution, The Third Party, if it. 
does not intend to lay down its arms, and to suffer France to 
make its choice between a repetition of the days of June and 
a second coup d’état, will need intelligent as well as active 
support. Enthusiasm without knowledge is the counter- 
part of zeal without discretion—a motive power, indeed, 
of vast force, but valueless for any practical purpose, from 
the uncertainty which must always exist as to the direction 
in which it will operate. At present a really reasonable Oppo- 
sition seems to have grown up throughout France, but what is. 
known of the elements which go to compose it affords but. 
scanty ground for confidence in its consistent appreciation of the 
principles on which alone such an Opposition can rest. If it is 
left to its own devices, if its natural leaders take no pains with 
its political education, if it is left to resist as best it may the 
contagion of wild hopes and wilder fears, there are but two 
fates which can happen to it. It will drift, according to the 
bent of its inclinations, to the Republicanism which woos it on 
one side, or to the blind and panic-stricken Conservatism 
which appeals to it on the other. If this catastrophe is to be 
prevented, it can only be by the diffusion throughout the con- 
stituencies of more enlightened political convictions than are 
as yet common in France. j 


The first step to this end must be the education of the 
educators. It is creditable to the political acuteness of the: 
members of the Third Party that they should have seen in- 
stinctively that Socialism could only be defeated by liberty. 
The natural tendency of weak men—and it would be flattery 
to assume that there are not many among the 116 to whom 
this epithet applies—is to meet danger by doubling the pre- 
cautions already taken. The Third Party has been superior to 
this temptation. It has measured the protective power 
of the Imperial system, and found it wanting; and it has 
thereupon begun to retrace the path it has trod #0 
meekly since 1851. It can hardly be supposed, however, 
that this intelligence is, in the majority of its members, any- 
thing more than instinctive. The Third Party in the Corps 
Législatif needs political training almost as much as the Third 
Party in the country. It needs to know its own mind, to 


be sure of its own wants, to realize the evils it wishes to 
see removed, and the means by which their removal is to 
be effected. If it is to hold its own in the Corps Légis- 
latif, and not to disappear as a mere spark struck from the 
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mutual contact of stronger convictions than its own, it must 
bring forward a definite programme. It is to be wished 
that there were more evidence that this obligation is ade- 
quately understood by those on whom it rests. The Third 
Party may of course be constructing its profession of faith in 
the privacy of unreported meetings. But privacy is not the 
fashion just now in France, and if there were any active 
intercourse going on between those who signed the Interpella- 
tion, we fancy that the world would have heard of it. If there 
has been nothing of the kind yet, it is high time that the pro- 
cess should begin. The 29th of November is not, after all, a 
very distant date, and if its arrival finds the Third Party 
unprepared and helpless, it is not difficult to predict their fall 
as a separate organization. Under ordinary circumstances 
this might not be a subject for regret. The multiplication of 
Parliamentary sections can rarely be other than a disadvantage. 
But in France at this moment the Left does not seem to com- 
mand the materials out of which a working Opposition can 
be constructed. With but few exceptions its members have 
the mark of irreconcilableness. If they are not pledged to 
overthrow the Empire, they are the sworn enemies of the 
Evperor, and while Napoteon III. lives the two characters 
are, at least for negative purposes, virtually identical <A 
Deputy who cannot accept office at the hands of the “ Man 
“of December” is shut out by that very fact from all im- 
mediate political combinations. An amalgamation, therefore, 
between the Third Party and the Left would be no real gain 
to the cause of liberty. It would only introduce fresh com- 
plications by consigning the working section of the Opposition 
to the hands of impracticable leaders. But unless the Third 
Party can find leaders within its own body, this must be its 
ultimate destiny, except so far as Imperialism re-asserts 
its influence over those who were but lately its devoted 
adherents. 

That the Eperor foresees and is preparing for some such 
result is far from improbable. His whole conduct since the 
publication of his Message is consistent with this view. The 
promulgation of the Senatus Consultum showed that he did 
not intend his concessions to be altogether illusory. It is 
under the amended Constitution’ that France is for the future 
to be governed. But the choice of the Imperial instruments 
pointed to a determination to discredit the Third Party after 
only a mock trial. The new Ministers are for the most 
part unknown, and the disgrace of their failure will fall—at 
all events the Emperor may conceivably hope so—on the party 
which was the indirect cause of their being raised to power. 
You have driven me, he will say, to reject my own trusted 
servants, and to make my choice between irreconcilables 
who will not and men of straw who cannot serve me. I 
have let you have your own way, and now you complain of 
the consequences. Perhaps in future you will confess that I 
know what France needs better than you do, and will allow 
me to carry out my own reforms in my own way. It is just 
possible that the nation, disgusted by a Parliamentary jiasco, 
and alarmed by such scenes as those witnessed at Belleville 
the other day, may assent to this reasoning, and allow the 
execution of the late reforms, and the development of Minis- 
terial responsibility, to be entrusted to the hands of M. 
Rovner. If so, the consequences are not hard to foretell. 
‘The most favourable opportunity France has had for years of 
restoring Parliamentary government will have been thrown 
away, and the nation will again be left to choose between 
anarchy and despotism, with the miserable certainty that each 
is in its turn the precursor of the other. It rests with the 
‘Third Party to prevent this catastrophe. They can make it 
clear to the country that this Ministry is none of their choos- 
Ing, and by this means they can make it impossible for the 
Ewreror to plead, on its failure, that he has no other alterna- 
tive open to him but to recall M. Rovner. The indispensable 
‘condition of all this is, to make themselves a power in the Corps 
Législatif, and upon their ability to rise to the level of this 
imperative necessity depends the immediayffuture of France. 


THE NEW BARONETS. 


R. GLADSTONE, we are very glad to hear, has 
recovered his health, and seems to be spending a happy, 

‘quiet vacation, with enough enjoyment ofa gentlesort. A most 
careful record is kept by observant provincial newspapers of all 
the doings and goings of “ our great and good Premier,” and 
80, if we like to take the trouble, we may guess pretty well 
what he is about any day of the week. It appears that, if it is 
fine, he takes long walks, going sometimes as much as seven- 
teen miles over the mountains; if it is showery, he stays 


indoors, and makes a bishop ; if it is very wet, he settles down 
to an idle day, and makes baronets. The beauty of making 
baronets as a recreation for a wet day is that it is boundless. 
A Prime Minister can always goon. There are always plenty 
of people whom baronetcies would just suit. The pursuit, in 
fact, answers the same end which billiards or pool answer to men 
less high in power and intellect. If the weather persists in not 
clearing up, there is always the resource of another game. Mr. 
GLADSTONE can always make another baronet, and some of 
those who have lately received the honour might perhaps 
smile if they could trace their elevation to the severity 
of the equinoctial gales, which blew at the wrong time in 
September. Making baronets is a humbler and less notice- 
able pursuit than making bishops; but then it is much 
pleasanter, and much less anxious. There is no howl from 
the religious press, no sorrowful remonstrance from intimate 
friends, when a Jew or a manufacturer is made a baro- 
net. The Premier gives pleasure, and has the pleasure of 
giving pleasure in a way that provokes and annoys no 
one. And Mr. Grapstone has very wisely given himself the 
greatest amount of pleasure he could since he set himself to 
his baronet-making. He has honoured men of his own 
class, his political friends, but also the men who see in his 
elevaion a reflected glory for themselves. He has strewn the 
flowers of dignity thickly in Liverpool and Manchester, and 
it must be very agreeable for him to be able to do this, and 
to come amongst them once again, as it were, with his pocket 
laden with good things for them. In the old days of our public 
schools, before boys were the well-managed, decorous, ex- 
cellent creatures they are now, there used to be a delightful 
though reprehensible custom of boys who had left school a 
year or so coming back and giving their old companions a 
grand spread. What a hero, what a kinglike man in his 
opulence and bounty, the returning young officer or collegian 
seemed to be; and what a grand day it was in his young 
life when he felt he had so much in his power to bestow, 
and when he found everything he did and wore admired, 
and his name blessed and his memory loved, by his friends 
and companions, as they drank his health in what they 
fondly believed to be champagne! Mr. Giapstone has been 
tasting a similar delight; he has been, metaphorically speak- 
ing, standing gooseberry all round to his chums, and who 
would grudge him the pleasure of administering, or them the 
pleasufe of imbibing, that delicious beverage ? 


Why Mr. Guapstone likes making baronets is very clear. 
Is there any nian alive who could honestly say that he would 
not find it extremely amusing, on a wet day in the country, 
to loll on a sofa, and, as one old rich friend after another 
came to his mind, to start up exclaiming that he too shall be 
a baronet? But why do the baronets wish to be baronets? 
Ina general way this seems very easy to answer. They like to 
be baronets, because it makes them slightly greater men. But 
there are also more specific answers, and these specific answers 
are those generally given. If fond fancy can persuade them that 
the baronetcy is given on public grounds, because they ‘have 
done the State or society some service, of course they like a 
public recognition of their merits, and to receive their chaplet 
of praise in the eyes of all men. But why has a baronetcy 
in particular such charms for them? That it has charms is 
undeniable, and the fact that it has these charms illustrates 
some of the most curious features in English social life. They 
think of their children and grandchildren, and consider with 
pleasure that the little boy playing on the rug will, by the 
favour of Providence, be the third baronet. What a conquest 
and certificate of respectability there is in the very sound ! 
They do not pretend, and probably do not wish, to be thought 
aristocratic; but who can say that the third baronet in 
a family is not aristocratic? Nothing could show in a 
more striking manner the curiously absorbent nature of 
the English aristocracy. It has always differed from every 
other aristocracy in its singular power of absorption, and in 
its equally singular power of remitting remote and unsuc- 
cessful aristocrats into the undistinguished mass of the com- 
monalty. There is no other country where the process of 
fusion and effusion goes on so rapidly and so completely, and 
it is quite true in England what could be said nowhere else, 
that the third baronet of a family, if only the family name re- 
mains unimpaired, may aspire to any alliance whatever. But 
it is not this interest in the future of his grandchild that gives, 
we imagine, the keenest pleasure to the new baronet. His 
most immediate and most poignant pang of gratified vanity. 
springs from the thought that he has escaped a serious 
danger. He has not been knighted. If England stands 
alone in the peculiar relations of its aristocracy to the 
bulk of the community, how much does it stand alone 
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of their claims will be governed, as by the inevitable results 
of the Royal clemency. These cannot be doubtful to any 
one who knows Irish or even human nature. If he re- 
mits the sentence of these men, he will be credited 
throughout Ireland, not with justice or mercy, but with 
cowardice. It will be said, and repeated amid frantic applause 
on every platform and at every mecting throughout the South, 
that the “ majestic demeanour of tens of thousands of noble 
“ Trishmen and Irishwomen ” cowed the spirit of the English 
Minister and forced him to give back to a yearning people its 
“ brave and persecuted heroes.” Of the imputations on him- 
self Mr. GLADSTONE is too courageous and conscientious to think 
much. But he must be aware that the consequences of his act 
would not be limited to a contemptuous criticism upon himself. 
They would appear in the renewed vitality and increased energy 
of the treason which the law had vainly endeavoured to crush. 
Henceforth there would be no peace for the Empire. Treason 
might plot undetected, or at all events unpunished. ‘The traitors 
would care little for the power of a Government which was 
afraid to carry out its own laws against the malefactors it had 
denounced. ‘The police, never too alert in scenting out con- 
‘spiracies, would lose even their small energy in tracking sedi- 
tion. The magistrates, deserted by the Government, would 
abandon functions which had ceased to be unpopular only to 
become ridiculous. Fenianism would count its followers, 
not by the hundred, but by the thousand; not in secret, but 
in the open day; not among loafing apprentices and idle 
artisans, not among the scum of the small and squalid towns 
which concentrate the beggary of their districts, but among 
the industrious and the well-to-do, among flourishing farmers, 
thriving traders, and skilful operatives. It would no longer 
skulk in corners, but be proclaimed on the house-top. It 
would point to its “brave heroes” liberated by the fears 
of the Ministry, and going about on a mission of rebellion 
against the Government from which they had extorted liber- 
ation. The few loyal subjects left in three-fourths of Ire- 
land would be terrified into disloyalty or flight, and the 
Cabinet would find itself face to face with an elated faction, 
clamorous for the recognition of an Irish Republic. 

Is Mr. Guapstone prepared for this contingency? Is he 
prepared to act with vigour, with severity, in the event of new 
risings and new sedition? Has he calculated how stern that 
vigour, how relentless that severity must needs be? Has he 
calculated his own nerve in the suppression of outrages which 
would owe their intensity to the mildness with which previous 
outrages had been condoned? Has he calculated the extra- 
ordinary efforts that would be required, not only to cope with 
organized treason, but also to galvanize into energetic life the 
dejected and languid spirits of those by whom the law was 
formerly aided and enforced? Or has his impressionable 
mobility swerved towards the recognition of Irish indepen- 
dence? ‘The last supposition is barely credible, but it is not 
wholly inconceivable. If he shows the faintest leaning in the 
direction of tampering with treason and traitors, it is a small 
thing to say that there is an end of his national or Parlia- 
mentary majority and of his existence as a Minister ; he will 
forfeit that which is more precious than political power, and 
incur that which is incomparably harder to bear than the igno- 
miny of political failure. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
gravity of the issue which will have to be decided when Mr. 
GLADSTONE gives his final answer to the partisans of Fenian 
amnesty. Never, perhaps, in the history of England and 
Ireland, was greater importance attached to a Yes or a No. 
The power of Government is already shaken in that unhappy 
country ; the awe of Government is well nigh extinct. Let a 
pusillanimous concession be made to these insolent demands, 
and from that moment the very idea of Government will be 
inseparable from ridicule and contempt. 


“THE DUTY OF THE THIRD PARTY IN FRANCE. 


ee postponement of the meeting of the Corps Législatif, 
though it can hardly fail to be injurious both to the 
Emperor and to his existing Cabinet, may be extremely useful 
to the cause of good government in France. At present the 
Third Party seems to be simply scared at the unexpected 
success which has attended its efforts. For a short time the 
116 and their interpellation were in the mouths of all men. 
France had awoke from the slumber of seventeen years, and 
had found herself by a happy accident in possession of worthy 
representatives. The nation was no longer content to oscillate 
between an extreme Imperialism and an equally extreme 
Socialism ; it had asserted its claim to common sense and 
to the possession of rational freedom. The Emperor 
paid these new champions the compliment of declining a 


battle. He got rid of the Corps Législatif without loss of 
time, and, after his Parliamentary critics were well out of 
the way, he proceeded to reconstruct the Constitution. It 
was an unfortunate start for a Parliamentary régime, and, 
coupled with the fact that the Emperor had chosen hig 
Ministers without reference to the party to which he professed 
to be making concessions, it threw considerable doubt on the 
genuineness of the Imperial surrender. It is hard, no doubt, 
for a Parliamentary organization to assert itself when Par- 
liament is not sitting; but, in this case, resignation to 
unavoidable obstacles seems to have been carried to more 
than Christian lengths. Since the close of the interrupted 
Session nothing has been heard of the Third Party. hoy 
can hardly plead that the existing order of things in France 
permits of no political demonstrations, because a Govern- 
ment which has granted impunity to the Republicans could 
scarcely have given less license to a section of the Op- 
position which accepts the Napoleonic dynasty, and only 
quarrels with its particular acts. In spite of the jealousy 
with which the right of public meeting is viewed by the 
Executive, we do not believe that any objection would have 
been made to its judicious exercise; and, supposing they 
were kept within proper bounds, few things would be of 
more use in France at this moment than such speeches 
from members to their constituents as have become so cus- 
tomary, not to say wearisome, in England. ‘The Repub- 
licans have means enough of communication between leaders. 
and followers; their strength lies among the artisans of the 
great towns, and a class every member of which reads either 
the Reveil or the Réforme is not likely to be ignorant of 
what is expected from it when the moment of action arrives, 
But the moderate politicians of France have no such re- 
source as this, and, if they are to turn the victory of last 
summer to any good account, they must make the relation 
between representatives and constituents more intimate than it 
now is. The electors need political education. That they are 
ripe for it is evident from the numbers which voted with the 
Opposition in May, and from the pressure the Government 
had to exercise to prevent its nominal majority from degene- 
rating into a nominal minority. But something more than 
good will is wanted in the voter when the deputy is engaged 
in the tremendous task of overthrowing arbitrary government 
without having recourse to revolution. The Third Party, if it. 
does not intend to lay down its arms, and to suffer France to 
make its choice between a repetition of the days of June and 
a second coup d’état, will need intelligent as well as active 
support. Enthusiasm without knowledge is the counter- 
part of zeal without discretion—a motive power, indeed, 
of vast force, but valueless for any practical purpose, from 
the uncertainty which must always exist as to the direction 
in which it will operate. At present a really reasonable Oppo- 
sition seems to have grown up throughout France, but what is: 
known of the elements which go to compose it affords but. 
scanty ground for confidence in its consistent appreciation of the 
principles on which alone such an Opposition can rest. If it is 
left to its own devices, if its natural leaders take no pains with 
its political education, if it is left to resist as best it may the 
contagion of wild hopes and wilder fears, there are but two 
fates which can happen to it. It will drift, according to the 
bent of its inclinations, to the Republicanism which woos it on 
one side, or to the blind and panic-stricken Conservatism 
which appeals to it on the other. If this catastrophe is to be 
prevented, it can only be by the diffusion throughout the con- 
stituencies of more enlightened political convictions than are 
as yet common in France. j 


The first step to this end must be the education of the 
educators. It is creditable to the political acuteness of the: 
members of the Third Party that they should have seen in- 
stinctively that Socialism could only be defeated by liberty. 
The natural tendency of weak men—and it would be flattery 
to assume that there are not many among the 116 to whom 
this epithet applies—is to meet danger by doubling the pre- 
cautions already taken. The Third Party has been superior to: 
this temptation. It has measured the protective power 
of the Imperial system, and found it wanting; and it has 
thereupon begun to retrace the path it has trod s0 
meekly since 1851. It can hardly be supposed, however, 
that this intelligence is, in the majority of its members, any- 
thing more than instinctive. The Third Party in the Corps 
Législatif needs political training almost as much as the Third 
Party in the country. It needs to know its own mind, to 
be sure of its own wants, to realize the evils it wishes to 
see removed, and the means by which their removal is to 
be effected. If it is to hold its own in the Corps Légis- 
latif, and not to disappear as a mere spark struck from the 
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mutual contact of stronger convictions than its own, it must 
bring forward a definite programme. It is to be wished 
that there were more evidence that this obligation is ade- 
quately understood by those on whom it rests. The Third 
Party may of course be constructing its profession of faith in 
the privacy of unreported meetings. But privacy is not the 
fashion just now in France, and if there were any active 
intercourse going on between those who signed the Interpella- 
tion, we fancy that the world would have heard of it. If there 
has been nothing of the kind yet, it is high time that the pro- 
cess should begin. The 29th of November is not, after all, a 
very distant date, and if its arrival finds the Third Party 
unprepared and helpless, it is not difficult to predict their fall 
as a separate organization. Under ordinary circumstances 
this might not be a subject for regret. The multiplication of 
Parliamentary sections can rarely be other than a disadvantage. 
But in France at this moment the Left does not seem to com- 
mand the materials out of which a working Opposition can 
be constructed. With but few exceptions its members have 
the mark of irreconcilableness. If they are not pledged to 
overthrow the Empire, they are the sworn enemies of the 
and while Napoteon III. lives the two characters 
are, at least for negative purposes, virtually identical <A 
Deputy who cannot accept office at the hands of the “ Man 
“of December” is shut out by that very fact from all im- 
mediate political combinations. An amalgamation, therefore, 
between the Third Party and the Left would be no real gain 
to the cause of liberty. It would only introduce fresh com- 
plications by consigning the working section of the Opposition 
to the hands of impracticable leaders. But unless the Third 
Party can find leaders within its own body, this must be its 
ultimate destiny, except so far as Imperialism re-asserts 
its influence over those who were but lately its devoted 
adherents. 

That the Exreror foresees and is preparing for some such 
result is far from improbable. His whole conduct since the 
publication of his Message is consistent with this view. The 
promulgation of the Senatus Consultum showed that he did 
not intend his concessions to be altogether illusory. It is 
under the amended Constitution’ that France is for the future 
to be governed. But the choice of the Imperial instruments 
pointed to a determination to discredit the Third Party after 
only a mock trial. The new Ministers are for the most 
part unknown, and the disgrace of their failure will fall—at 
all events the Emperor may conceivably hope so—on the party 
which was the indirect cause of their being raised to power. 
You have driven me, he will say, to reject my own trusted 
servants, and to make my choice between irreconcilables 
who will not and men of straw who cannot serve me. I 
have let you have your own way, and now you complain of 
the consequences. Perhaps in future you will confess that I 
know what France needs better than you do, and will allow 
me to carry out my own reforms in my own way. It is just 
possible that the nation, disgusted by a Parliamentary fiasco, 
and alarmed by such scenes as those witnessed at Belleville 
the other day, may assent to this reasoning, and allow the 
execution of the late reforms, and the development of Minis- 
terial responsibility, to be entrusted to the hands of M. 
Rovner. If so, the consequences are not hard to foretell. 
‘The most favourable opportunity France has had for years of 
restoring Parliamentary government will have been thrown 
away, and the nation will again be left to choose between 
anarchy and despotism, with the miserable certainty that each 
is in its turn the precursor of the other. It rests with the 
Third Party to prevent this catastrophe. They can make it 
clear to the country that this Ministry is none of their choos- 
ing, and by this means they can make it impossible for the 
Ewrrror to plead, on its failure, that he has no other alterna- 
tive open to him but to recall M. Rovner. The indispensable 
‘condition of all this is, to make themselves a power in the Corps 
Législatif, and upon their ability to rise to the level of this 
amperative necessity depends the immediate future of France. 


THE NEW BARONETS. 


R. GLADSTONE, we are very glad to hear, has 

A. recovered his health, and seems to be spending a happy, 
‘quiet vacation, with enough enjoyment ofa gentlesort. A most 
careful record is kept by observant provincial newspapers of all 
the doings and goings of “ our great and good Prewer,” and 
80, if we like to take the trouble, we may guess pretty well 
what he is about any day of the week. It appears that, if it is 
fine, he takes long walks, going sometimes as much as seven- 
feen miles over the mountains; if it is showery, he stays 
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indoors, and makes a bishop ; if it is very wet, he settles down 
to an idle day, and makes baronets. The beauty of making 
baronets as a recreation for a wet day is that it is boundless. 
A Prime Minister can always goon. There are always plenty 
of people whom baronetcies would just suit. The pursuit, in 
fact, answers the same end which billiards or pool answer to men 
less high in power and intellect. If the weather persists in not 
clearing up, there is always the resource of another game. Mr. 
GLADSTONE can always make another baronet, and some of 
those who have lately received the honour might perhaps 
smile if they could trace their elevation to the severity 
of the equinoctial gales, which blew at the wrong time in 
September. Making baronets is a humbler and less notice- 
able pursuit than making bishops; but then it is much 
pleasanter, and much less anxious. There is no howl from 
the religious press, no sorrowful remonstrance from intimate 
friends, when a Jew or a manufacturer is made a baro- 
net. The Premier gives pleasure, and has the pleasure of 
giving pleasure in a way that provokes and annoys no 
one. And Mr. Giapstone has very wisely given himself the 
greatest amount of pleasure he could since he set himself to 
his baronet-making. He has honoured men of his own 
class, his political friends, but also the men who see in his 
elevaion a reflected glory for themselves. He has strewn the 
flowers of dignity thickly in Liverpool and Manchester, and 
it must be very agreeable for him to be able to do this, and 
to come amongst them once again, as it were, with his pocket 
laden with good things for them. In the old days of our public 
schools, before boys were the well-managed, decorous, ex- 
cellent creatures they are now, there used to be a delightful 
though reprehensible custom of boys who had left school a 
year or so coming back and giving their old companions a 
grand spread. What a hero, what a kinglike man in his 
opulence and bounty, the returning young officer or collegian 
seemed to be; and what a grand day it was in his young 
life when he felt he had so much in his power to bestow, 
and when he found everything he did and wore admired, 
and his name blessed and his memory loved, by his friends 
and companions, as they drank his health in what they 
fondly believed to be champagne! Mr. Giapstone has been 
tasting a similar delight; he has been, metaphorically speak- 
ing, standing gooseberry all round to his chums, and who 
would grudge him the pleasure of administering, or them the 
pleasufe of imbibing, that delicious beverage ? 


Why Mr. Guapstone likes making baronets is very clear. 
Is there any nian alive who could honestly say that he would 
not find it extremely amusing, on a wet day in the country, 
to loll on a sofa, and, as one old rich friend after another 
came to his mind, to start up exclaiming that he too shall be 
a baronet? But why do the baronets wish to be baronets? 
Inageneral way this seems very easy to answer. They like to 
be baronets, because it makes them slightly greater men. But 
there are also more specific answers, and these specific answers 
are those generally given. If fond fancy can persuade them that 
the baronetcy is given on public grounds, because they: have 
done the State or society some service, of course they like a 
public recognition of their merits, and to receive their chaplet 
of praise in the eyes of all men. But why has a baronetcy 
in particular such charms for them? That it has charms is 
undeniable, and the fact that it has these charms illustrates 
some of the most curious features in English social life. They 
think of their children and grandchildren, and consider with 
pleasure that the little boy playing on the rug will, by the 
favour of Providence, be the third baronet. What a conquest 
and certificate of respectability there is in the very sound ! 
They do not pretend, and probably do not wish, to be thought 
aristocratic; but who can say that the third baronet in 
a family is not aristocratic? Nothing could show in a 
more striking manner the curiously absorbent nature of 
the English aristocracy. It has always differed from every 
other aristocracy in its singular power of absorption, and in 
its equally singular power of remitting remote and unsuc- 
cessful aristocrats into the undistinguished mass of the com- 
monalty. There is no other country where the process of 
fusion and effusion goes on so rapidly and so completely, and 
it is quite true in England what could be said nowhere else, 
that the third baronet of a family, if only the family name re- 
mains unimpaired, may aspire to any alliance whatever. But 
it is not this interest in the future of his grandchild that gives, 
we imagine, the keenest pleasure to the new baronet. His 
most immediate and most poignant pang of gratified vanity. 
springs from the thought that he has escaped a serious 
danger. He has not been knighted. If England stands 
alone in the peculiar relations of its aristocracy to the 
bulk of the community, how much does it stand alone 
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in its most strange institution of knighthood! There is 

nothing like it in the world. It is an honour which is a sort 

of dishonour. If a man in a career of office gets to a point 

which involves being knighted, this neither does him good nor 

harm. It is exactly the same thing to a judge whether he is 

knighted or not. If an officer in the army or navy is knighted, 

it is taken as a compliment, because, from old traditions, 

knighthood is associated in these services with something like | 
merit or promotion. But, if a mere outsider is knighted, he , 
is looked upon as having been tickled with a vain bauble. It | 
seemed very odd that a Minister should think of knighting a | 
solicitor because he had been the Sporrortu of the Liberals, 
but it seemed still more odd that a respectable solicitor of high 
standing should wish to be brought down to the level of aldermen 
and sheriffs. Every one of the new baronets is in some way rich 
enough or distinguished enough to have a mark of honour 
given him. Every one in France would think it natural 
that such men should stick a piece of red riband in their 
button-holes. But in England, knighthood, which might be 
supposed to be the equivalent of the red riband, has some- 
thing slightly ridiculous in it, and, to be really honoured, a 
man must have a baronetcy offered him. It is the old story 
of the peerage over again. A man who personally has done, 
or is, something remarkable, cannot appropriately have a per- 
sonal reward, however considerate and fitting it might 
be. He must have an hereditary dignity, or he is slighted. 
And the greatest joy to the new baronets is, it may be 
believed, that, whereas they were for the most part men 
who might have been made knights or baronets, they have 
been thought worthy to escape the mock, and to receive the 
real, honour. 


It might be objected by persons of a conservative turn of | 
mind, anxious to uphold the aristocracy, but ignorant of its | 
composition and history, that this wholesale creation of un- 
aristocratic baronets was a mistake, and was calculated to bring 
the aristocracy into some sort of contempt. This is, we feel 
sure, quite an error. One great source of the popularity and 
strength of the English aristocracy has been the comparative 
ease with which admission into its ranks has been gained. 
Under no Minister did the aristocracy thrive more than under 
Pirt, and Pirr declared that, in his opinion, every gentleman 
with ten thousand a year ought to be a peer. He acted up to 
his creed, and made peer after peer, to the great delight and 
encouragement, not only of the new peers, but of Britons 
generally. In these days it would be impossible to adopt 
Pitt's formula. The peerage would be flooded if all such men 
were ennobled ; but the baronetcy may be indefinitely increased 
without doing any harm to any one. There is of course a 
limit conceivable. So many baronets might be made that to 
be a baronet would be what to be knighted is now ; and then, in 
order to escape ridicule, men desirous of honours would insist 
on a peerage or nothing. But this tether is not nearly reached ; 
it is not even approached. And even if a Minister could in 
these days bring himself to give peerages freely, there is a very 
good reason why a Liberal Minister should hesitate to do so. 


The sons of Liberal peers turn Conservatives so rapidly, and 
even the Liberal peers themselves are so little to be trusted in | 
the Conservative atmosphere of the Lords, ‘that a Liberal | 
Minister sees little gain in recruiting the ranks of his adver- 
saries. It would, we should imagine, be conceded on all hands 
that it would be desirable and fair to have the English Non- 
conformists better represented in the Peers than they are now. 
There are plenty of Catholic peers, and the Church of 
England has not only the vast majority of the lay peers, but 
wmost all the bishops to represent it. But the Nonconfor- 
mists, who are a great power in the State, have no place 
or voice in the Upper House, and it is this absence of Non- 
conformists, among other things, which makes the House of 
Lords so inferior as a representative assembly to the House 
of Commons. But how is a Minister to alter this state of 
things? If he makes a Nonconformist peer he will almost 
inevitably, by a mere stroke of his pen, alter the new peer’s 
religious creed. The new peer will be above going to chapel, 
and at any rate the Honourable masters and misses, his 
children, will not demean themselves by doing anything so 
unfashionable. English Dissent is so much a matter of 
class and social position that it fades away when the class 
and social position are changed. Nor is this a mere mat- 
ter of reproach to the Dissenters. Their easy adherence 
to the Church of England depends in a great measure 
on two things—on the fact that to the great body of 
Englishmen the Church of England is principally known as a 
Protestant institution, and shades of Protestantism are not 
thought of much importance; and secondly, on the extra- 
ordinary ease with which any one who pleases becomes a 


conformist Peers is then an immense difficulty; and, on 
the other hand, Nonconformists who are attached to their 
persuasion see how easily they or their friends could be 
brought to go out of their sect if there was once a 
peerage in their house. A baronetcy comes therefore as a 
relief and means of escape to all parties under the circum- 
stances, and a Jew, a Unitarian, or a Baptist likes that he and 
the other votaries of an unfashionable creed should have so 
much honour done them, while they see little danger 
in accepting it. In days when great wealth is found outside 
the landed families, and when Nonconformity is a real power 
in the State, an honour appropriate to rich new men and to 
Nonconformists is most useful, and a Minister, far from under- 
mining, really strengthens the aristocracy by honouring and 
contenting these important classes. 


THE EAST CHESHIRE ELECTION, 


Fy ve wy politician who mourns over the result of 
the East Cheshire election must be an extraordinarily 
zealous partisan, if he is not rather one of the crowd which, 
in England as of old at Constantinople, devotes itself to the 
interests of the blue or the green faction in the Circus. Mr. 
GLapsTONE’s majority was large enough before the vacancy 
in the representation of East Cheshire, and the substitution 
of an untried country gentleman and banker for the ex- 
perienced and industrious member who was returned at the 
general election will not render the strength of the Con- 
servative party too formidable. The gentlemen and farmers 
of the division may be excused if they shrank from giving 
Mr. Epwarp Ecerton a successor in the person of Sir 
Epwarp Warkix. Mr. Disraewi’s knights as well as Mr. 
Gxapstonr’s belong to an active, pushing, and perhaps useful 
class; but the instincts and tastes of the old-fashioned county 
member are also not without their value. Mr. Ecerton was 
a director of more than one railway; but he was something 
more. Iis sound understanding, and the leisure which cir- 
cumstances allowed him, were conscientiously employed in 
public business; and although he necessarily followed the leader 
of his party, his sympathies inclined rather to the moderate 
Liberalism of Lord PALmeErstoy, or to the utilitarianism of Lord 
STANLEY, than to the pure Conservatism of Mr. Harpy or to 
the versatile ingenuity of Mr. Disraet1. There were more 
brilliant and original members in the House of Commons, but 
no one possessed a more manly character or a more kindly 
nature. When it became necessary to supply his place, the 
candidateship of Sir E. Warkin probably jarred on the feel- 
ings of Mr. Ecerton’s friends. It was impossible for the 
Liberal party to contest the seat with less advantage, but it 
now appears that their chance would in any case have been 
worthless. It may be presumed that in East Cheshire, as in 
other counties, some of the landed gentry are supporters of 
the present Government, but they were probably aware that 
the reaction has extended over the border of Lancashire, and 
they knew that the cheese-growers were still smarting under 
the effects of the cattle-plague. No other district in England 
suffered so heavily by the loss of cows, and the rate still 
reminds them of the misfortunes of three years ago. Although 
Mr. GiapsToneE is only remotely responsible for the introduc- 
tion of the disease, there is a general impression that the 
Liberals of the towns felt but an imperfect sympathy for their 
rural neighbours. A railway Chairman from Stockport, pro- 
fessing unbounded devotion to Mr. GLApsToNE, was not likely 
to secure the confidence of the electors. 


Since Sir E. WarkIn was last in Parliament he has learned 
a useful lesson. ‘Two or three years ago he thought it safe to 
organize occasional mutinies against a leader who never allows 
disobedience to pass unpunished. Whenever there was an 
opportunity of thwarting Mr. GLapstone, during the discus- 
sion either of his own Reform Bill or of Mr. Disraexi’s, Mr. 
WATKIN was always ready with a vote or a notice of motion 
dictated by ardent zeal for Reform, but calculated to embarrass 
the chief of the Reforming party. After the close of the 
struggle Mr. Disrak.t, as a curious coincidence, remembered 
that Mr. Watkin had on some occasion done some public service 
in the matter of a Canadian railway, and, with a fine sense 0 
justice, the Conservative Minister conferred a title on 4 
Liberal opponent. At the general election the voters of 
Stockport perhaps received a hint from head-quarters that 
Mr. GLapstone was less innocently unsuspicious than his 
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rival, and the new-made knight was compelled to retire into 
ivate life, or to confine his exertions to the railway diplo- 
macy in which he has been more conspicuous than in poli- 
tical affairs. There is no reason to doubt Sir E. Warkin’s 
fidelity to the numerous bodies of shareholders who have 
relied on his experience and skill, but no man has done so 
much to excite popular prejudice against the kind of pro- 
perty with which he has been so largely concerned. When 
rojects are at one time declared to be indispensable to the 
public interest, and at another time abandoned as absurd 
and impracticable when they have served some collateral pur- 
se, it is not unnatural that ignorant persons should identify 
the great body of railway proprietors with the most obnoxious 
representatives of their class. A certain obtuseness has some- 
times tempted Sir E. Warkrn into the use of a singularly in- 
discreet candour which has caused general offence. A clever 
subordinate who by ability and good fortune has risen into the 
upper ranks of the railway hierarchy ought to abstain from 
public controversy. Passengers and freighters object to being 
addressed as enemies, or as destined victims, by directors who 
may perhaps be excused for thinking only of the increase of 
traffic receipts. Sir E. Warkrn’s transactions at Norwich 
indicate, to say the least, a want of delicacy and prudence 
which diminishes the force of his appea!s to the purity and 
independence of the East Cheshire constituency. He will have 
to wait for a vacancy elsewhere before he will enjoy the oppor- 
tunity of supporting “that glorious and conscientious Minister, 
“Mr. GLApvstonE,” whom, when he was in Parliament before, 
he so often forgot to support. 


Mr. Brooks, the successful candidate, perhaps anticipated 
the policy of his party in demanding a revision of the French 
Treaty. The advocates of reciprocity, like suspected heretics 
on the verge of a lapse from the est .blished faith, are always 
anxious to convince themselves and the rest of the world of 
their perfect orthodoxy. Mr. Brooks, knowing that he would 
be accused of questioning the popular doctrines of Free-trade, 
recalled with much satisfaction certain speeches which he had 
formerly delivered in the Oxford Union in favour of the aboli- 
tion of the Corn-laws; but even in political economy a line 
must be drawn somewhere, and Mr. Brooks, not unmindful 
that Macclesfield is in East Cheshire, draws the line at silk. 
Ashe complains with perfect justice, the French negotiators 
imposed a protective or prohibitive duty on those classes of 
silk goods which might have competed successfully with their 
own manufactures. 
of the pure doctrine of Free-trade by Mr. Conpen and Mr. 
Giapstone, furnishes some excuse for the recent attacks on the 
French Treaty. When a bargain has been made, it is natural 
to infer that both parties have made corresponding concessions. 
Mr. Coppen himself may have misled Mr. Brooks into the 
belief that, in reducing duties payable by English consumers, 
he was giving rather than receiving a benefit. Almost 
all intelligent Englishmen would concur in Mr. Brooxs’s wish 
that Free-trade with France should be complete rather 
than one-sided; but when the desire takes the form of a 
demand, it becomes necessary to inquire whether any pressure 
can be placed on the French Government except at the expense 
of the English consumer. Reciprocity is an excellent thing, 
if it can be obtained by an appeal to good sense and to sound 
principles; but in the too probable contingency of a French 
refusal, the Macclesfield silk-weavers must not expect their 
countrymen to discontinue for their benefit the wholesome 
use of light French wines. A farmer is glad to find a market 
for his produce in the nearest town; but if his neighbours for 
any reason decline to purchase his corn or his cattle, he will 
not be foolish enough to withdraw his custom from the local 
grocer or draper. When the French learn to prefer cheap 
Macclesfield silk to the pleasure of subsidizing the Lyons 
manufacturers, they will reduce their tariff. In the meantime 
Mr. Brooxs and his friends will not persuade the House of 
Commons to reimpose obsolete duties on imports. 


Before many Sessions have passed parties will be divided 
on more important issues than the French tax on Maccles- 
field silks. It is perhaps convenient that those friends of 
improvement who are irreconcilably hostile to revolutionary 
measures should, as long as possible, sit side by side with 
their deadliest opponents. An enlightened Whig, if such a 
Politician still exists, must feel pain at the necessity of 
choosing between Mr. Brooks, with his doctrine of recipro- 
city, and Sir Epwarp Warkix. Himself for the present a 
follower of Sir E. Warkm’s “ great and glorious Minister,” he 
would prefer a representative who was less deeply impressed 
with Mr. GLapstone’s unapproachable greatness and glory. In 
comparing the two great party leaders, he may probably think 
that the present Minister is to be preferred to his opponent, 
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and he knows that Mr. Brooxs will always vote with Mr. 
Disrac.t. To a moderate Liberal it would be more satisfactory 
to find a candidate who shared his own opinions; and 
perhaps, when Mr. Disraewt has retired from public life, 
an intermediate party may arise. There is too much 
reason to believe that political divisions are tending more 
and more to coincide with social differences, but the East 
Cheshire farmers have probably on the late occasion heartily 
agreed with their landlords. Sir E. Warkty, as might have 
been expected, threw out against his opponents charges of 
intimidation and coercion, but, in declaring himself a supporter 
of household suffrage in counties, he virtually admitted that 
with the present constituency he had no chance of success. 
It is doubtful whether the enfranchisement of the labourers 
would for the present diminish the influence of the landlords 
or of the farmers, and the change would introduce into the 
counties the pecuniary corruption which is already common 
in boroughs. The result of the late contest is but of secondary 
importance, but on the whole it is perhaps not desirable that 
the minority in the House of Commons should be still further 
reduced. Mr. GLapsTone’s impetuous course may sometimes 
require a drag-chain, although it is true that Mr. Disrar.i 
is capable of unhooking it at the steepest part of the deseent. 


PROGRESS. 


hype pra is no word so commonly in the mouths of a large class 
of modern politicians as Progress. What is its precise mean- 
ing, or whether it is anything more than a complimentary name 
for certain obvious tendencies of the day, is a more doubtful ques- 
tion. Its frequent use, however, indicates the growth of one of the 
most marked characteristics of modern political opinion. The old- 
fashioned thinkers of the last century thought that States rose and 
fell and rose again without any assignable or general law. According 
to them a nation emerged from a barbarous state for no particular 
reason, became rich and powerful, then was frequently “ corrupted 
by luxury,” lost its liberties, and disappeared to make room for the 
next comer. But they scarcely entertained the conception that 
these changes in a given nation, or still more in mankind at large, 
were the result of any definite process of development. The poli- 
tical constitution of a country was a skilful work of art, arbitrarily 
invented by some ingenious legislator, which might continue to 
perform perfectly for an indefinite time, but was pretty certain, 
sooner or later, to get out of order and run down like a worn-out 
clock, The modern thinker is more accustomed to look upon men 
in their present condition as one term in a long series which 
began with the apes, or it may be with some mysterious “ proto- 
plasm,” and which will go on developing itself beyont any 
assignable limits. If our faculties were sharper we might trace 
out the future destiny of our race, and give as distinct a formula 
for — its position at any given epoch as for determining 
the growth of a tree or of an individual animal. The truth and the 
value of this conception may be disputed, or subjected to various 
limitations ; but its importance in determining the form of modern 
controversies is obvious. The commonplace Radical is provided by 
it with a weapon of which he makes the most unhesitating use. 
Progress, he says in substance, is inevitable ; and progress means 
the adoption of his opinions. Therefore, by an easy inference, the 
victory of his party 1s =< a question of time. Conservatives 
are merely the stupid ay who do not recognise the inevitable, 
and are trying to hold back an express train with a bit of string or 
to keep out the Atlantic with a mop. It is easy to see which way 
things are going, especially if our vision is contined to a sufficiently 
small are of the world’s orbit. The suffrage, for example, has 
recently been lowered ; every change, therefore, of a permanent 
kind will be in the direction of lowering it a step further. We 
have got as far on our way as household suffrage, and we shall 
presently, it is assumed, get to manhood suffrage. After that 
we shall give votes to women as well as to men; and though 
it seems necessary even in the ideal state of things to retain 
some limits as to age, we may look forward to a period when 
everybody will vote who likes, and who is physically capable 
of expressing an opinion. There is only one step more, which 
has already been reached in some of the Swiss cantons. We 
may do away with the cumbrous machinery of a representative 
body, and decide all questions by counting heads throughout 
the nation. We shall proceed on the same system towards anni- 
hilating the last traces of privilege. The House of Lords will 
of course be speedily abolished, and every human being will be 
precisely equal in all respects, except in those which nature has 
unfortunately put out of our power, to every other. Starting 
again from the principle of Free-trade, we shall gradually dispense 
with all sorts of Government interference. Ultimately there will 
be no superiors or inferiors, no policemen and no legislators, and 
everybody will do precisely what seems good in his own eyes. At 
that time we shall have arrived at the millennium, and we may 
leave to the blessed persons whose eyes are privileged to witness 
this consummation the task of deciding what is to be the next step 
in the series. There isa great comfort about this way of reasoning, 
because it enables everybody to see at a glance who is the most 
enlightened politician, The direction in which we are to advance 
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being clearly laid down, it does not require the least intelligence 
or statesmanship to discriminate the right political leaders; we 
have simply to measure the distance which each man has advanced 
along a given line, or to count how many pledges he can swallow 
without a show of repugnance. We have a kind of self-acting 
test, a sort of political thermometer which will show at a glance 
the warmth of any man’s principles, and give what riflemen call 
his “ figure of merit.” 

The popularity of this mode of deciding all political questions is 
not more than is due to its easy and simple-minded nature. We 
are all going down hill, and the only question is who will be first 
at the bottom. The argument, however, is not vitiated by the 
oceasional absurdity of its application. No one can doubt that 
there are certain profound political and social changes going for- 
ward to which no individual can oppose himself with much hope 
of success. The most uncompromising of modern Conservatives 
would not, if he were a man of sense, seek to evade this fact, but 
would merely assert that their true tendency has been mistaken by 
his opponents. Even Dr. Manning, when he denounces modern 
society, feels the necessity of implying that the evils which he at- 
tacks are not a necessary result of civilization, but are produced by 
some temporary aberration from the truth. He wishes to believe, 
though it must be a difficult task, that Rome is really the leading 
city of Europe, if regarded impartially by a very penetrating ob- 
server; and that though certain little weaknesses strike the eye of 
a casual visitor, it has made more substantial, if not more showy, 
progress than places inhabited by obstinate heretics. The argu- 
ment is a very dangerous one, and is touched with correspond- 
ing lightness; for it would require an amazing dexterity in 
the manipulation of facts to prove that the morality and intelli- 
gence of different places were in proportion to the closeness of their 
adherence to Ultramontane principles. But the reference, though 
hesitating and incomplete, 1s sufficient to show that, even in the 
minds of the strongest opponents of much that is called progress, 
there is a tacit understanding that there is such a thing, if it can 
only be discovered, and that conformity to its principles or diver- 
gence from them constitutes the most satisfactory test of excel- 
lence to the modern mind. It is a logically possible position that 
the world is going from bad to worse; that all the changes on 
which we pride ourselves most are really symptoms of decay ; and 
that to prove that any belief or institution is destined to give way 
before an irresistible change is therefore to prove, not its infe- 
riority, but its superiority, to the existing state of things. As a 
matter of fact, however, this cheerful creed, though it may be 
implicitly held by some persons, is so far discredited that it cannot 
be openly put forward. Most people are optimists with more or 
less reservation, and consider that to prove that anything will 
succeed in the long run is equivalent to proving that it is, 
on the whole, an improvement. It might possibly be argued that 
this is merely a necessary concession to our weakness, and not to 
truth ; that we are forced to believe that we are improving, not 
from the force of evidence, but because it would otherwise be 
impossible to look - life with any complacency. Mr. Carlyle 
frequently speaks as though, in his opinion, the world were rapidly 
plunging into wilder chaos and confusion, and all honesty, truth- 
fulness, and good order ye pte. from among us, Yet even he 
keeps an eye upon some small gleam of distant hope, and believes 
that after the descent of Niagara and one general smash we shall 
somehow or other manage to put ourselves together again, and 
emerge at a distant period into a smoother water, with real kings 
of men enforcing order and suppressing the blatant babblements 
of the distracted populace. Chaos may be coming, but after chaos 
will not the disturbed elements again crystallize into shape ? 
Carlylese, however, is a dialect which has not yet become 
popular; and the chief reason that it has not much chance 
of popularity is the discordance of this tone of universal 
complaint with the popular need of comfort and the profound 
popular conviction that things improve slowly, but surely, with 
many periods of falling back, compensated on the whole by 
longer periods of more decisive improvement. Lord Macaulay's 
political philosophy was not very deep; and his incessant as- 
surances that we were all steadily improving, and that at some 
future day the top of Helvellyn would be cultivated as richly as 
the Carse of Gowrie, did not convey complete satisfaction to think- 
ing minds. Yet, on the whole, this cheerful view of our fate corre- 

nds more nearly to the instincts of people in general, and even 
of a broader philosophy. When Mr. Mill argued the other day 
that the inevitable tendency of modern changes was to destroy the 
privileges of the stronger sex, he considered that he had also 
proved that their destruction would be a benefit to mankind, 
Indeed the answer to the vulgar species of Radical is to be 
found, not in denying his fundamental axiom, but in showing how 
difficult it is to interpret it rightly. How are we to distinguish 
the superficial currents of the day from the deep and permanent 
changes? If any one had judged simply from the tone of the 
philosophers who preceded the French Revolution, he would have 
said that Christianity was rapidly dying out and losing its hold 
over the consciences and intellects of mankind. If he confined 
himself to a later period, he might have thought that there never 
was a period at which, in many respects, it was making wider and 
more rapid conquests. If we could discover a test which will distin- 
uish between the permanent and the temporary changes of opinion, 
it might perhaps appear that in both cases there was a mixture of 
various tendencies; and that neither epoch failed to contribute 
some permanent results to intellectual progress, though they 


might ultimately take a shape very different from that which the 


original leaders anticipated. It is already obvious that the ordi- 
nary Radical has not completely solved the riddle of humanity, and 
that there are more things in the world than were dreamt of in 
his philosophy. ‘There were forces which he completely failed to 
take into account, which are making themselves evident in spite 
of his occasional protests, The Free-trade pro ists, for ex- 
ample, have discovered that the simple formula by which one 
problem was satisfactorily solved is not capable of answering 
every question that may arise. Few tendencies are more con- 
spicuous at the present moment than the desire of the extreme 
party to call upon Government to extend its interference in various 
directions. ‘The law of supply and demand, it has been discovered, 
will not fill schools, nor save the labouring classes from overworking 
themselves, nor make them conform to simple sanitary regula- 
tions. How far the change may go it is impossible to say, but 
the same people who were most vigorously crying out to be 
let alone are now most active in demanding interference. The 
eulogies which we used to hear upon local self-government have 
become terribly discredited. That idol, it has been recently dis- 
covered, belonged properly to the most obstructive Conservatives, 
and should never have been praised by Radical lips. In short, 
Radicals are tacitly giving up their simple old principle that pro- 
gress meant putting a stop to governing, and doing without rulers 
as much as possible; and though they have not yet hit upon an 
alternative doctrine, the old one has wanifestly become discredited 
in their eyes. Perhaps they may find out in time that it is not 
the one end and object of political science to give votes to as 
many people as possible, even though the votes may be taken by 
Mr. Hare’s ingenious scheme instead of the old rough-and-ready 
methods. It may even appear that universal suffrage sometimes 
playsinto the hands of the Conservative party, and leaves untouched 
certain grievances which were popularly supposed to be peculiar to 
despotisms or aristocracies of the old-fashioned type. 

It would follow, therefore, that before the name of Progress is 
so confidently invoked it is as well to ask what it really means, 
Some leading principles are so conspicuously written upon the face 
of history that there can be no mistake about them. ‘That people, 
for example, are becoming more tolerant, governments SS 
arbitrary, and classes less divided by fixed privileges, and that 
progress in these directions is beneficent and inevitable, may be 
taken for granted. Many important corollaries may easily be 
drawn from these and similar truths. But when we proceed to 
determine the machinery by which effect may best be given to the 
principles in question, there is room for a wide difference of opinion, 
and the uneducated observer is almost certain to call by the 
popular name of progress many changes which turn out to be 
a merely transitory result of accidental combinations of circum- 
stances. 


A DAY IN THE NEW YORK GOLD-ROOM. 


WE trust that the system of financiering invented by the New 
York speculators in gold and stocks will be patented for the 
sole and exclusive use and behoof of those worthies, Anythi 
more ruinous to the interests of industrious merchants of the o 
school, or more demoralizing to the wholesome tone of an honour- 
able business community, cannot be readily conceived. In common 
with all commercial countries we in England must necessaril 
suffer from the utter confusion of the values of bonds in whi 
we are large investors and of international exchanges; but if we 
can keep the contagion of the pestilence itself separated from us 
by the breadth of the Atlantic, we must perforce endure the 
lesser evils patiently. The history of what the American press 
calls a “field-day in the gold-room” at New York will be found 
equally astonishing and instructive. The particular field-day 
which we now have to describe is one of unprecedented excite- 
ment and interest. 

The precise day in the summer cannot of course be named when 
the New York clique of “ bulls” in gold, having matured the plan 
of their campaign, entered upon its covert but vigorous prosecution. 
The time was, however, somewhere in the month of August. 
Gold was then tolerably steady at about 132 or 133 per cent. 
The clique began to buy largely at this figure; and not only did 
they buy gold itself, but they took the contracts of brokers who 
were willing to agree to sell gold at the current market rates 
for delivery at a future day. They advanced by a firm and well- 
assured movement, though not by a wholly unbroken progress. 
For, as gold slightly fluctuated to and fro, some two or three per 
cent. perhaps in a week or fortnight, they occasionally paused to 
take advantage of these oscillations, and to make “turns,” from 
which they realized more or less profit. But these were only way- 
side forays, and were never allowed seriously to impede the grand 
general movement. It was in the week ending September 18 
that the crisis began to draw near. So much gold had been 
bought, so many contracts had been taken, that the market could 
no longer be kept in apparent quietude. The price rose from 
about 133 to 136; a substantial rise certainly, but not so un- 
usual as to be considered premonitory of the extraordinary 
events which were at hand. On Monday, September 20, gold 
opened at 1363. During the next three days the price steadily 
rose. On Wednesday night the closing quotation was 140}. On 
Thursday the rise continued at a more rapid rate, and reached at 
one time 1444, though it fell at the close to 143}. Every one now 
saw that the “corner” had been successfully manceuvred. Ten or 
eleven per cent. had been gained within two weeks, The question 


which was asked with painful interest was, how strong was the 
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clique, and how greedy? when must they, or when would they 
yest satisfied ? An upward méve of ten per cent. in the premium, | 
though no small matter of loss on the one side and of protit on the 
other, had often been accomplished by bulls or bears without ex- 
citing more than passing comment from the patient and partially 
callous community. But on this anxious Thursday the bulls showed | 
no symptoms of a readiness to settle; and this reticence of theirs 
was a portentous feature, showing plainly that the worst had not 

etcome. The coming events now began to cast their shadows 
darkly before them, and a gloomy rumour spread that “ the screws | 
were to be put on to-morrow.” : 

Friday the twenty-fourth day of September dawned, a day not 
soon to be forgotten by the oldest and most battered warriors in 
the speculative ranks. Wall Street, Broad Street, and New 
Street began to fill fast with the expectant throng. That “Gold- | 
yom” which has become notorious throughout the mercantile 
world, and which will live, not honourably, in history, was densely | 
crowded. The hour of opening came, and the first bid was 145. | 
But before any important transactions could be effected, the 

remium advanced so rapidly to 150 that many of the reporters 
or the newspapers were not aware of the earlier quotation, and | 

ve this as the opening price. Outside of the gold-room is 
fixed a dial plate like the face of a clock, and hands, pointing to 
res thereon, are moved round to indicate the changing of | 
the bids and quotations which are made by the regular operators | 
inside. The irregular operators on the outside, who have not 
the privilege of membership, cluster around this dial plate like 
a horde of camp-followers, and, casting away the useless fiction | 
of purchases and sales which are never to be consummated by | 
actual delivery, honestly make their bets on the coming move- 
ments of the index-finger. And besides these men, who are 
mostly the broken and ruined wrecks and relics of former stormy 
seasons in the stock and gold markets, a motley multitude filled 
the street. Some were attracted simply by curiosity ; others were | 
there who had given orders to their am to buy or to sell, and | 
who now sought to watch their interests in person ; others, though 
these were far the fewest in number, were there for purposes of | 
legitimate business, because they had gold to buy for payment of | 
custom-house dues, or exchange to remit to their foreign corre- 
mdents. So closely did these various parties pack the street, | 
t the police had to stop the passage of all vehicles, while | 
the windows of all the buildings overlooking the scene were | 
crowded with eager spectators. Rushing with frantic haste through ' 
the crowd, exchanging angry recriminations, sometimes still angrier | 
fisticuffs, the clerks of the brokers hastened to and fro to collect 
from customers further instalments upon those “ margins ” which 
all cautious brokers require of their speculative clients to ensure 
themselves against loss by reason of fluctuations in value. Most 
errands of this sort were fruitless on that dreadful Friday. It was 
one of those days when even honest men decline to part with their 
money on the word of command from a broker's clerk. Financial 
morals as well as financial values were utterly upset. Even when 
aclerk succeeded in bringing back money, he found that the 
amount had long since been swallowed up by the change of pre- 
nium, and he had only to return again upon the same unwelcome 
quest. 

Meartime within the walls of the gold-room itself a furious 

was waging. By eleven o’clock the quotations were firm at 

155 to 1554, and here they were allowed to rest for nearly fifteen 
minutes. During this interval the bulls were ready to receive 
propositions for a settlement from the bears. But the more pro- 
minent among the latter were not yet ready to yield. They could 
have compromised at 150 or 152, and many did so, but the 
ers remained unsubdued, and again the bulls prepared for an 
onslaught. In five minutes the price was carried up to 160; in 
a minutes the regular quotation was 1624, and this had 
been bid without effect. For fifteen minutes longer the price 
fluctuated in this neighbourhood. More settlements were effected. 
But some stubborn bears still fought, and, as many bulls had 
exhausted their strength, the fortune of war seemed to reel for a 
moment. The price went back to 156, then to 160 again, then, in 
eight minutes, down to 140. The next minute a frantic bull, 
like a forlorn hope, rushed into the centre of the room, and 
shouted out that he would give 160 for any part of one million 
dollars of gold! The excitement had now culminated. Men 
seemed to have become crazy, as indeed well they might. Mr. 
James Fisk, jun., the “manipulator” of the last “ Erie Corner,” 
and just now perhaps the most famous man in the United States, 
Was there, giving enormous orders on the bull side through his 
brokers, But the bears threatened to hang him, and accordingly 
he and his broker, guarded by two policemen, made their 
way to a carriage, and drove off. Probably it was only an 
act of prudence, but their disappearance gave rise to fresh 
Tumours that all their enormous contracts would be repudiated ; 
and then the confusion became worse confounded. With them, 

t undaunted, was another American notability, Mr. John 

onissey, Who began life as a prizefighter, in which calling he 
Won an honest renown that made him popular with that peculiar 

of society which constitutes the majority of the electoral 

yin the city of New York. By these friends he was sent 
ongress, where he distinguished himself as a Democratic 
Politician, Emerging from this sphere, which he found not 
Wholly congenial, he opened the gambling tables at Saratoga, 
Where, in the season, the sums which are nightly lost and won 
oon astound even the croupiers of the German spas. Now 
has joined the ranks of the professional speculators, and it is 


| 
| 
| 


| barrassing himself in the least. 


managed by Commodore Vanderbilt. 


reported -that on that great Friday his earnings in the gold- 
ro.in considerably exceeded two hundred thousand dollars, 
Besides these men, distinguished members of the City government 
and officers of the law were in the room. So territic was the 
Babel that no one knew clearly what was going on at the distance 
of a few feet from himself, and this led to some ludicrous results. 
Thus, while the regular quotation named by the President was 
155, he allotted the purchase of a considerable sum to a promi- 
nent dealer at that price. The dealer, beside himself with rage 
and fear, asserted that he had made no bid, and sought to repu- 
diate the purchase. Yet almost close to him other dealers were 
eagerly bidding at that very moment 160. Threats of shootin 
were freely indulged in by rich and well-known citizens, who h 
lost their heads as well as their money; but fortunately this 
battle of the gold-room stopped on the safe side of murder. 

The frantic effort which the bulls were making at noon to 
rally was futile. They had made a magnificent burst, but they 
could not hold their own. Some bankers, who had entered into 
arrangements upon an enormous scale with correspondents in 
Europe, looking to this very juncture in affairs, now came forward 
and threw upon the market million after million of gold, which. 
they stood ready to dispose of at the present very profitable pre- 
mium. All the morning Secretary Boutwell, in his rooms at 
Washington, had sat beneath a perfect shower of telegrams, urg- 
ing him in every tone of pathos and entreaty to come to the rescue 
of the commercial interests of the country, and to break the nefa- 
rious “ring.’’ At first he declined to interfere in a contest which 
he regarded as purely speculative. But by twelve o’clock he was 
led to change his mind, and he telegraphed to the Assistant- 


| Treasurer at New York to advertise the sale of four millions of 
| Government gold on the next day, Saturday. This was another 
| blow to the bulls. 
| millions could alarm so powerful a combination ; but if the Secre- 


It was not that the mere amount of four 


tary was really going to take the field it was a serious matter, 
for he could, if he chose, dispose of fifty millions without em- 
This, together with the sales of 
the foreigners, was too much for the “ring.” The “corner” broke 
with a dreadful smash. In twenty minutes gold was at 133. It 
got up again very soon to 136, and then went back to 131. The 
fight was over. ‘The bears who had “ settled” had lost frightfully. 
Those who had courageously endured, and who now saw the end, 
were secure of a profit. Some persons asserted that the corner 
had broken too soon; that the bulls had missed their reckoning, 
and were losers. But the best authority places their gains at 
several millions, probably not less than twenty. 

It remained to clear away the fragments of the fight. This, 
however, was no simple matter. The “ Gold Exchange Bank,” an 
institution whose object is sufficiently designated by its name, was 
so clogged and confused by the enormous operations (its clearances 
for the day were five hundred millions) which it had to disen- 
tangle, that it closed its doors for the purpose of straightening 
matters out, and did no business whatever on the latter part of the 
day on Friday, nor again on Saturday or Monday, but only recom- 
menced operations late on Tuesday. On Saturday, Monday, and 
Tuesday the Gold Board was closed altogether, and not even any 
quotations were made on the two first-named days ; on Tuesday gold 
ranged dubiously from 131 to 135 at the counters of brokers and on 
the street. In the excitement of the moment on Friday principals 
had given verbal orders for hundreds of thousands which they had 
forgotten; brokers had executed imaginary orders for sums as 
large, which they had either misunderstood or had never received 
at all. Wranglings and disputes about these filled up the time on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday, and finally no inconsiderable pro- 
portion of that wild “business” was totally obliterated, and was 
as if it had never been. Reports of failures were rife. There 
seemed no reason for believing that any particular person could have 
weathered the storm. A few failures, some of them important 
ones, took place; but the simple plan of repudiation and ignoring 
of contracts, which men saw practised on every side, was too 
obvious and too general to be deemed disgraceful. It was freel 
resorted to by the sufferers, and the ignominy of failure, as we 
as the inconvenience of real loss, was thus successfully evaded. 
Injunctions began to fly freely about, but they are a sort of missile 
that does little harm in New York. Fainiliarity has had its usual 
effect, and they are quite disregarded. Among the fragments should 
perhaps be mentioned a madman and a corpse. In the midst of 
the excitement one broker became a raving maniac, and had to be 
carried to a lunatic asylum ; another went home and shot himself. 

Strange to say, during all the ferment no real sale of bond fide 
gold coin could be effected. The brokers were ready to make con- 
tracts with each other to any extent, with the intention of settling 
“ differences ” afterwards, but men who had a few hundreds of 
real dollars in gold, which they would have been glad to sell at so 
favourable a price, could find no purchaser at any price whatever. 
Sterling exchange, which during the summer had been selling 
at 110 or 111, was offered at 95. According to the pathetic 
phrase of a telegraphic operator, “ money is demoralized. . . . 
Stocks are all at sea.” A rumour that a regiment of soldiers had 
been ordered to march upon Wall Street turned out a hoax; yet 
it was not so intrinsically incredible but that it was believed for a 
time, and the colonel and some of his subalterns went to the regi- 
ment’s quarters in the belief that they were to turn out. 

Meanwhile more money was being made in stocks. The gold- 


go 
gamblers contemplated a raid upon the “ Vanderbilt roads” as they 
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naturally depressed stocks much. Owing to the enormous amount 

of money locked up by the clique in their gold-dealings, cash was 

worth seven per cent. and “half per cent. commission,” in the | 
language of Wall Street. The phrase indicates an ingenious | 
system of evading the usury laws, which limit legal interest | 
in New York to seven per cent. This interest is first taken, | 
and then the wse of the money for a certain period, generally 

one day, is sold for an eighth, a quarter, or even a half per 

cent. in addition to this seven per cent. This is “the com- 

mission.” More enormous usury than the commission of one- 

half per cent. per day, besides seven per cent. per annum, was 

never recorded in a business community. But even this was 

exceeded before the end, and a commission of two and a-half 
per cent. was paid for loans upon the shares of one of the rail- 

roads chiefly dealt in by the speculators. Naturally stocks were 

forced largely upon the market, and quotations fell rapidly. Then 

those who understood the situation began to buy. The break 

of the corner in gold was annonnced about noon in the room of 
the Stock Exchange, when instx:itly up sprang a leading bull, 

with the cry “‘ Now is the time to go in for Central! ”—7.e. New 

York Central Railroad, the most important of the ‘“ Vanderbilt 
roads.” Everybody caught the idea and rushed to purchase. 

Gold was at one end of the tilt, stocks were at the other. Gold 

had gone up and stocks had gone down, but now gold was going 
down and stocks were going up. The rise was rapid, and further 
huge gains were made. Vanderbilt hir self, though he had no 

hand in the scheme, yet received his share in the profits. He 
understood the state of affairs at once upon that Friday morning, 

and from the seclusion of a bank-parlour in Wall Street sent out 
orders to buy his stocks, faster and faster as they fell lower and 

lower. The reaction, it may be conceived, gave him a profit 
which even a successful merchant would deem a very handsome 
income from a year’s legitimate business. Thus do men who 
understand their epoch grow rich in the thriving city of New 
York. 

The newspaper press for a few days following teemed with 
expressions of moral indignation which were doubtless sincere, for 
the American people at large suffer very severely from these 
manceuvres of the gamblers in gold and stocks. Yet, strange to 
say, in only one or two cases was the true moral drawn—namely, 
that nothing but a return to specie payments can prevent the 
occurrence of such scenes, and that the sharp agony of the return 
would be a slight evil compared with the boundless scope at 
present afforded to the worst descriptions of commercial knavery 
and rowdyism. 


EXCURSION TRAINS AND THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


VERYBODY remembers the picture of Garrick between 
Tragedy and Comedy. For once a railway accident comes 
before us, as usual, under the most tragic, and, as presented by the 
railway officials themselves, at the same time under something 
approaching to a ludicrous, aspect. We must deal with the Long 
Eaton catastrophe on the serious side, and very serious it is. 
Seven persons killed outright, and an unknown number of passen- 
gers injured, is a conspicuous catastrophe in the long list of railway 
accidents, as by a grim irony these slaughters so carefully prepared 
by the Company’s arrangements are termed. The occasion was an 
excursion train ; the last of the season, as it was freely advertised ; 
and as, in what at Cremorne is styled a grand pyrotechnic display 
the crowning effect is reserved for the bouquet at the end, so the 
last excursion for the season was on the largest scale, both as 
to its plan and its fatal consequences. The excursion was from 
Leicester to Nottingham; the occasion was an annual pleasure 
fair; the day was Saturday last; the excursionists were 4,500 in 
number. Every element of popularity was skilfully combined. 
The fair weather, plentiful advertising, and the half-holiday of 
Saturday, pve a crowd rare even for those pleasure-seeking 
artisans. The trains were despatched from Leicester with an eye 
to business, and business only, by the officials; the crowded 
holiday-seekers, bent upon pleasure and the attractions of the 
Goose Fair, were forced into the carriages like sheep; and here it 
is necessary to observe that the authorities must have been aware 
that they had launched on the line a huge train containing twice 
as many people as ought to have been conveyed. Hence arose 
their first necessity to take twice the ordinary precautions with 
such a train—an exceptional train, bound to no rules, not timed at 
all, due at any time or no time, and compelled, if it was to get on 
at all, to interpolate itself how and when it could into the intervals 
of the ordinary and regular traffic of the line. Somehow or other 
the crowd reached Nottingham; sed revocare gradum. Excur- 
sionists start in good humour, and prepared for roughing it, 
but after a day’s excitement temper suffers. The patient tra- 
vellers of the morning get sulky towards evening, and anticipating 
that the crowds who were huddled like beasts into the train in the 
morning were likely to be rebellious in the evening, the Leicester 
authorities sent out an empty train of carriages to Nottingham to 
supplement the morning train, and bring back those who could not 
or would not, on their return, submit to a repetition of the morn- 
ing horrors of a happy day in the fun of the fair. Evening came, 
one of the darkest and foggiest evenings of this misty season. The 
train, with thirty-five carriages, left Nottingham on its return at 
the safe and prudent hour of 11.3 5 at night. That is to say, at 
twenty-five minutes before midnight an extra train, crammed and 


over-crammed with excursiozists, altogether out of the regular 


deer of the excursion, the deer having the start in the race 
of death. To do the knowing hound justice, he ran, as the 

says, “ cautiously,” knowing what was before him; that is, “he 
went slower, about twenty miles an hour,” which was also about 
the speed of the deer, who knew also what wasbehind him. Under 
the most favourable circumstances there was only five minutes’ 
law between the trains, but this interval was in the course of the 
run reduced to two minutes. On approaching Long Eaton, the first 
—that is, the excursion—train passed over two sets of fog-signals 
indicating danger ahead, while it was certain that there was also 
danger of the most serious kind astern in the rapid approach 
of the mail train. What the obstruction ahead, which caused the 
precaution of laying down the fog-signals, was, is not at first sight 
clear. “A man told me there was a train just in front,” says the 
driver of the excursion train. This train “just in front” appears to 
have been another vagabond and extraordinary train, a “ special 
train” from Burton, bound to no time, and which by an extraor- 
dinary coincidence of interpositions of good luck, had only itself es- 
caped being the cause or victim of accidents in its comet-like progress 
among the planets of the ordinary traffic system of the line. Any- 
how the excursion train, if we may be allowed to impersonate it, 
lost its head; it slackened spced. and then went on again, and 
then stopped, and then tried to dish on, but failed, as of course 
it would with certain destruction both before and behind. What 
happened is precisely what happens to a terrified and bewildered 
passenger in Oxford Street trying to get out of the way of a cab 
dashing down from the Marble Arch and an omnibus galloping up 
from Tottenham Court Road. He gets knocked over, and perhaps 
killed. Of course the miserable moments spent in this forlom 
hope of escape made all the difference to the excursion train; the 
two minutes of hypothetical safety were lost :—“ the length of 
time between the commencement of the fog-signals and the 
slackening of speed was about two minutes; but for this I should 
have got out of the way of the mail,” says Chatwell, the engine- 
driver. Then of course came the fatal smash ; the mail train, at 
twenty miles an hour, went full crash into the terrified and 
irresolute excursion train, neither exactly moving on, nor exactly 
moving backward, nor exactly at a standstill, and with the resulis 
which we have already detailed. 

It is supertluous to remark on all this. The dangers of excur- 
sion trains have been repeatedly pointed out, because those 
dangers have repeatedly turned out to end in very substantial 
slaughterings. ‘The abominable disregard of human life which is 
shown in despatching trains, regular and irregular, at intervals of 
anything less than a quarter of an hour at the very least, has been 
repeatedly exposed. The necessity of adopting the block system 
has not only been pointed out over and over again by all the 
Government Inspectors, and even acknowledged by Mr. Bright, 
the Directors’ advocate, but is recognised by these Midland 
Directors themselves. But they whimper out the shabby apology 
that “the work is very laborious and expensive, and cannot 
be carried out all at once”—not between two such insignificant 
places as Leicester and Nottingham—though “ the Directors hope 
that the entire block system will shortly be perfected ” ; that is, we 
suppose, after a few more slaughterings of seven people at a time. 
We are quite aware how puerile it is to waste our space, time, 
temper, and indignation on all this. It has ali happened before ; 
and the same results will of course follow again. A Government 
Inspector will go down, and will draw up a Report in language 
which we suppose the Inspectors have by this time set up in type 
ready to be inserted in the periodical blue-book. This Report will 
be forwarded to the Midland Directors; and the Midland Direc- 
tors will not even acknowledge the communication; and the 
President of the Board of Trade will get up in the House of 
Commons, and will seriously regret that the Inspectors, the 
Officers of Engineers, allow themselves to be run away with by 
their feelings, and will assure the exasperated public that they 
ought to think themselves handsomely treated in only being 
mulcted in seven human lives, whereas they might reasonably cal- 
culate on seven times, or perhaps seventy times, seven “ Acciden 
Deaths.” 

“ Accidental Deaths”; yes; this was the verdict of the Coro- 
ner’s jury, after an inquiry which lasted “from noon” till the 
evening of Monday last. And here we come to the comic element 
of this frightful occurrence. ‘To the South Derbyshire Coroner, 
as well as to his friend the General Manager, we accord the 
tinction of being a first-rate humourist, and in these dull days 
waggery has its attractions ; but our difficulty is whether the scene 
and the room—the next room to that in which the Coroner's inquest 
was held, and its seven inmates, “ presenting a horrible aspect, 
over which,” says the local reporter (and reporters are not over 
squeamish) ‘we prefer to draw a curtain ””—was exactly the place 
and time for the funniness of this Coroner's judicial inquiry: 
We might perhaps, were we not so thoroughly carried away 
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: . traflic system, was committed to the mercies of the black night by 
and dense fog, and to the care of* signalmen, station-masters, it 
Ba 3 guards, and drivers wearied with the ordinary work of the week, not 
and at the last hour of it, and was launched to get on how it could ton 
in the narrow parentheses of the usual line. At 11.35—which was wh 
no appointed time, for excursion trains know no appointed time— for 

this wanderer of the rail, this libertine of the traffic, left it 

Nottingham, although 11.30 was the regular and fixed time for in 
the ordinary mail train to leave this same Nottingham. The mail wail 
train, in fact, left Nottingham—says Elliott, the driver—at “ about ass 
: : twenty minutes to twelve”; that is to say, there was exactly five wai 
: minutes’ interval between the hound of the mail train and the sid 
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by the humour displayed at this remarkable inquest, hint that 
jt is not quite usual, after a jury’s “consulting and appearing 
not to agree,” for the judge to ask, as Mr. Coroner Whis- 
ton is reported by the Nottingham Express to have asked, 
whether “the jury would like to be locked up until the morrow, 
‘for he (the Coroner) could not stay any longer.” And were 
it not for the extreme jocularity of an inquiry which was, 
in fact, an investigation conducted by the parties inculpated 
—that is, the railway authorities, with the Coroner for their 
assessor—we might perhaps be tempted further to ask how it 
was that “ Mr. Needham, superintendent,” “ occupied a seat along- 
side the Coroner, and gave instructions as to how the witnesses 
should be called ”’—and, in fact, examined them, and in one case 
stopped the evidence when “he thought the witness was getting 
wrong,” t.e. saying something damaging to the railway officials ; or 
how it wasthat so many of the Directors were present, and inter- 
fered in the inquiry, on which only a single witness, excepting 
those who identified the dead, was examined besides the railway 
officials? These are questions significantly asked at Nottingham, 
and answered too in a way which does not exactly redound to 
the credit of this particular Crowner’s Quest. But this is not the 
broad farce of the event, though the inquest as a whole is 
rotesque enough. The great jokester is Mr. Allport, “ General 
Mfan r.” His jesting powers are first-rate. He considers—and 
he volunteered the statement, and does not appear to have been 
sworn as a witness—* if he might be allowed to say it, that the 
present accident had arisen from an excess of caution on the part of 
the Company’s servants. They could not blame men for — 
exceedingly precautious, but still his opinion was that that ha 
caused the disaster. The night was dreadfully dark—in fact, 
so dark that it was impossible to see anything at a distance of ten 
yards,” &c. The dangerous “ precautiousness ” on the part of the 
Company’s servants, to use the General Manager’s phrase, we find 
some difficulty in identifying; but what the Company’s servants 
did was to start the mail train five minutes after the excursion 
train—to lay down fog-signals to warn the excursion train that 
there was a special train just ahead of them—in the case of the 
driver of the excursion train, to take notice of these fog-signals, 
and to slacken his speed—and in the case of the driver of the mail 
train, to race on at i rate of twenty miles an hour, knowing that 
a huge excursion train was by theory five minutes, and in fact was 
two minutes only, ahead of him. We fail to perceive the ex- 
cess of caution displayed by the Leicester station-master, or 
the excess of caution displayed by the driver of the mail train; nor 
indeed do we perceive any particular caution at all in these two 
persons, though we admit obedience to the Company’s rules. We 
are, therefore, driven to the conclusion, which is droll enough, 
that the driver of the excursion train was the over-cautious 
person to whom the accident is to be attributed, because he 
attended to the warning of the fog-signals and slackened his speed, 
and finally stopped his train. Had he not been so cautious—that 
is, had he heard the fog-signals, four of them, bang off in succes- 
sion, and still had maintained his speed of twenty miles an hour— 
this accident would not have happened; that is, the excursion 
train would not have been run into by the mail train. Which is 
perhaps true; but then the excursion train would not have been 
the patient but the assailant, for it would most certainly have run 
into the “ Burton special,” which was directly ahead of it, and was 
itself partly ~— by a previous collision with another erratic 
luggage train. In a word, the horrible alternative from which the 
excursion train could not by any possibility escape was whether 
it should be smashed up at the Sel or the tail. We congratulate 
the Midland Company on possessing in Mr. Allport a master of 
tiousness—not to say of impudence, 


COUNTRY-HOUSE REFORM. 


(THERE is no pleasure without an alloy, and certainly a visit to 
a country-house, if it can be reckoned in the category of 
pleasures, is no exception to this melancholy rule. Indeed it 
would be strange if it were, when the real character of the pro- 
ceeding is philosophically considered. For, stripped of its varnish 
of compliment, a visit to a country-house resolves itself into a 
temporary dislocation of the whole daily life of at least two 
persons. One might go further, and say that it amounts to a 
suspension of that liberty of the subject of which as Britons we 
are all so proud. That an Englishman’s house is his castle is a 
sentiment we are never tired of repeating. But what sort of 
“castle” has the unhappy host when, as often happens, all his 
domestic habits and tastes are upset to suit the caprices of a set 
of people for whom he does not care a straw? Nor is the 
position of the guest a whit less abnormal, not to say uncon- 
stitutional. In his case something very like a clause of Magna 
Charta is temporarily annulled. That free and unfettered com- 
mand over his own movements which is one of the dearest 
Privileges of an Englishman is exchanged for a blind and com- 
pulsory dependence on the will of another. The acceptance of 
an invitation to a country-house may thus involve a practical 
Violation of several palladia of English liberty. This may sound 

ing, but it is necessary to Tock below the surface of the 
transaction in order to understand why it is so often more of 
& pain than a pleasure. With divers of his most cherished 


rights in abeyance, a man is hardly in a condition for unmixed 
enjoyment, 


Surgit amari aliquid, even in the midst of the 


sweetest hospitality. It is impossible not to feel more or less 
“cabined, cribbed, confined.” The sense of restraint would 
be intolerable if it were prolonged. Ixion’s wheel would be 
a joke to a perpetual round of visits. Such a fate would be 
dreadful even to an ambulatory old maid. To most of us, 
happily, a country visit seldom extends beyond the inside of a 
oes 9 The practical question, which we commend to the notice 
of the next Social Science meeting, is how to secure for that brief 
period that the sacrifice of individual comfort shall be minimized. 
Are there no grievances that may be removed, no omissions that 
may be supplied, no reforms that may be advan usly intro- 
duced? Might not more “sweetness and light” be infused into 
the views of the Philistine entertainer? "Would it not be possible, 
by a few judicious improvements, to render the whole come of 
country hospitality at once more elastic and more rational ? 

The first reform which is needed is the total abolition of a 
common breakfast. No one, except perhaps Mr. oe really 
enjoys this incident of country-house life. There is, of course, 
the sentiment of the thing. It is very English, and all that. 
It is associated with the happy days of childhood, and rosy faces, 
and hearty greetings, and all the outward and visible signs of 
geniality. But to minds so unhappily constituted as to be in- 
capable of reviving these delightful reminiscences it is a terrible 
infliction. Except on the principle of beginning the day with a 
severe act of penance, there is no reason for retaining the custom. 
Viewed as an opportunity for moral discipline, the ordeal of break- 
fast may have its use. The man who, feeling like a collapsed 
windbag, with his facial muscles in the state of rigidity which 
follows sleep, profoundly bored and intensely cross, can yet 
bring himself to prattle affably about the eternal weather, is 
capable of any amount of sublime self-sacrifice. As a powerful 
tonic, bracing you up for the work of the day, the effort may be 
salutary. On the other hand, it is a nice point for a casuist to 
decide, whether it is strictly permissible to begin the day with 
an act of deliberate hypocrisy. You are in the mood to attend 
a funeral, but the usages of society require you to be blithe 
and jolly. If you gave free play to your sentiments you would 
like to talk of worms and epitaphs, instead of which the occa- 
sion demands that you throw into your bearing and speech as 
much as you can of the manner of a jovial farmer. The sense 
that you are playing a part, and playing it badly too, is of 
itself an element of depression. But to descend, and find your- 
self next or opposite to the same live doll whose insipidity 
wearied you out last night, or the same human wasp who bored 
you with his anecdotes into the small hours of the morning, or the 
same dowager from whose scandalous chronicles you parted over 
night with a sigh of relief, and to feel that for a season there is no 
escape from the insipidity or the anecdotes or the gossip—this is 
indeed almost insufferable. Above all, to feel that you have the 
crawling hours before you during which you are expected to talk 
and smile, smile and talk, with nothing to cheer you Dut the far-off 
beacon of dinner as yet faintly visible on the day’s horizon, is 
enough to plunge any but the seasoned visitor into the profound- 
est gloom. At such a moment the hermit’s cell, the anchorite’s 
fare, a lodge in some vast wilderness, the destiny of Alexander 
Selkirk himself, flits before the mind, invested with a celestial 
charm. Practically, you must choose between a taciturn munch 
and an excruciating effort to be pleasant. The men who have 
grown grey in visiting country-houses adopt the former alter- 
native. But a youngster on his social promotion must plunge 
into spasmodic amiability and a display of animal spirits be- 
coming the occasion. All this misery might be avoided by 
adopting the humane practice of the Continent, and permit- 
ting guests to breakfast in their bedrooms. If this is im- 
possible, the Club plan should be introduced, and each visitor © 
should be left to sip his coffee in peace at a separate hour and 
table. Failing either of these arrangements, why not fall back 
on the old rule of the monastic refectory? A bouk of sound 
morality might be read aloud in the midst of a solemn silence, 
which should be employed in inwardly revolving, not merely 
what to eat and drink, but also whom to avoid, and how. If pre- 
ferred, a chapter of twaddling biography, or an unexciting novel,. 
might be used to answer the same purpose. At all events no 
table-talk should be allowed before luncheon. 

Much discomfort is occasioned to a certain class of visitors by 
the tendency, on the part of hosts, to generalize roughly and 
cursorily as to the habits and tastes of the two sexes, All the 
men, it is assumed, will like to shoot or hunt; all the women will 
do carpet-work and talk gossip. But between the two extremes 
of humanity there is the androgynous visitor, whose position is 
embarrassing and calls for redress. Inexperience debars him 
from joining the sportsmen, while self-respect forbids his joining 
the ladies at their crochet. He cannot shoot; to knit he is 
ashamed. So he is left to wander like a forlorn ghost from the 
smoking-room to the library, and from the library back to the 
smoking-room. There is the newspaper, but the newspaper is far 
more enjoyable in his London chambers. If he is strong-minded 
he can employ the weary hours in attacking Butler's Analogy or 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Or he may retreat, under pretence of 
writing letters, to his bedroom, where he probably finds himself 
confronted with an angry housemaid. If the weather is tolerable he 
may moon round the gardens, courting a catarrh from the damp 
autumnal air. Or, affecting an interest in perdricide which he is 
far from feeling, he A devote the morning to the collection of 


specimens of the neighbouring soil, by | with the shooters, 
and share the manly distinction of an a/ fresco luncheon. Dispose 
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of himself as he may, the interval between breakfast and the 
afternoon is dreary, stale, flat, and unprofitable. He is painfully 
conscious of being a sort of freak of nature, an anomaly, a jarring 
note in the harmony of a well-regulated establishment. But if 
his tastes are not masculine or athletic, why not accept his fate, 
and instal himself as carpet-kuight in the drawing-room? This 
is the last thing he desires. It is just to secure a respite from 
the charms of female society that he is driven to the solitude 
of his chamber, or to trot over turnip-fields at the heels of the 
sportsmen. Small-talk is a commodity of limited supply; 
gossip dwindles; and the power of extemporizing either for hours 
together is given but to a few. There are, indeed, gome astonish- 
ing beings, perfect geysers of small-talk, who can go on spouting it 
from breakfast to candlelight. But to average lungs and throats 
the strain of continuous chatter is killing. Besides, it is impolitic 
to give the ladies too much of your company. If your prattle 
enlivens them the whole morning, your popularity as an agreeable 
man is completely discounted by nightfall. What the androgynous 
visitor wants is a temporary but effectual escape, for some three or 
four hours in the day, from the society of womankind—a recog- 
nised asylum, from the shelter of which he will not be enticed by 
any flirting challenges to billiards or rose-water metaphysics. Will 
no compassionate toy-maker invent a gentlemanly game, adapted 
to the use of country-houses, in which it shall be physically 
impossible for lovely woman to join, or even to grace by her pre- 
sence? At any rate let the model country-house include an 
Androgynzceum, in which the forlorn creatures who neither hunt 
nor shoot may recruit their social energies, the ladies forgetting, 
and by those bright beings temporarily forgot. 

Another reform much needed—so young ladies with limited 
pin-money aver—is a sumptuary law in restraint of exuberant 
dress, At present a woman of fashion, going for part of a 
week from London to Suffolk, might be taken for a prima donna 
transporting her entire wardrobe from London to St. Petersburg. 
Perhaps a return of the number of railway porters crushed or 
mutilated by the avalanches of luggage which detach themselves 
from cab-tops to roll on their devoted shoulders would afford 
startling evidence of the lengths to which this form of femi- 
nine extravagance is carried. The country-house has become 
the favourite strutting-ground for female vanity. Here the “ best- 
dressed woman in London” delights to exhibit her peacock finery. 


Nowhere else can she find so many opportunities for its display, | 


or so good an advertisement for it. Ata ball or an evening party 
she is necessarily limited to one dress; at a country-house she can 
dazzle the eye with twenty. Instead of a single ovation, she can 
achieve a series of triumphs in millinery. The variety of her 
costumes is Protean. In the morning she isall subdued splendour 
and velvet; in the afterncon, consummately coquettish in flame- 
coloured satin; in the evening, a cascade of lace and diamonds. 
She is all colours, all shapes, all materials in turn, and nothing 
long. At last you begin to think that the art of personal adorn- 
ment can no further go, when lo, a new combination ravishes your 
eye. Tlaving exhausted one world of millinery, by the aid of her 
Abigail she imagines a new. A thing of beauty, designed by the 
great Worth in a moment of plenary inspiration, which the most 
lavish vestal of the Parisian stage might envy, emerges from its 
box to eflace by its surpassing magniticence all previous displays. 
Like the bouquet at the end of a pyrotechnical /ée, it is the 
signal that the grand purpose of the visit is accomplished. Itis 
naturally followed by the announcement next morning that her 
ladyship has “closed her visit” to Broadacres Park, and is on the 
road, trailing the pageantry of her multitudinous skirts to some 
other park. Let nothing be said in disparagement of dress, A 
well-dressed woman is a very pleasant object for the eye to rest 
upon. It is of great importance to a woman, particularly if 
she is ugly, to be well-dressed. There is indeed an ugliness 
which is, as it were, accentuated by a brilliant toilet, but as 
a rule it just turns the scale in favour of a plain woman, 
and brings her within the pale of possible admiration. But 
there are limits to the appreciation even of “pleasant objects,” 
and it is a curious fact, which may be established by a Laconic 
induction, that women whose whole mind is absorbed in dress 
have generally very little mind at all. Intellect and spright- 
liness are usually found in an inverse ratio to the love of fine 
clothes. The ‘agreeable women” of history have never been 
memorable for the spleudour of their wardrobes. They plumed 
themselves on the wit of their speech, or the charm of their 
manner, or the delicacy of their tact. Madame de Staél 
wished, indeed, before all things, to be beautiful, but she 
would not have sacrificed a line of Corinne to be beautifully 
dressed. The “great lady” of the decadence is an “agreeable 
woman” of another sort. She is agreeable to look at. No 
one accuses her of a gleam of wit. What she is pleased 
to call her mind is all at the dressmaker’s or in the bonnet- 
shop. She is a mere bedizened doll, intended to be stared at, 
as one stares at the transformation in a Christmas pantomime, 
wondering what will be the next effect of colour. In a country- 
house she is an oppressively insipid companion. Conversation is 
out of the question with a being who can discourse of nothing 
but the cut of a sleeve or the pattern of a flounce. And she is 
not only dull herself, but the cause of dulness in others. A 
dreary frivolity pervades the circle, which not even the scandalous 
tongue of dandies and fashionable spinsters can relieve. The 
young lady visitors, who might be lively, range themselves as 
adoring satellites round her sofa, or, conscious of comparative 
dowdiness, eflace themselves in the corners of the drawing-room, 


The only thing which raises a flutter of languid excitement is the 
appearance on the scene of some rival queen of milliuery, When 
the Roxana of Belgravia meets the Statira of May Fair, a spirited 
duel of dress ensues. Silk answers satin ; diamond flashes defiance 
at diamond; and the company splits into miniature factions on 
this side or on that. The contest is amusing to watch, and hurts, 
no one but the silly husbands who pay for it. 

Lastly, would it be too much to ask that the doors of the 
country-house should be closed to scheming dowagers with 
daughters to marry? At present they infest it. The visiting 
season is regarded as a sort of corollary of the London season, 
What ball-room flirtations have failed to effect, it is fondly 
hoped that the more unguarded relations of the country-house 
may at last accomplish. The shifty eldest son who by much 
doubling has succeeded in evading his fuir pursuer in town ma 
be finally run down in a Scotch castle or a Midland park. This is 
an abuse of the laws of hospitality. An institution which exists 
for the promotion of sociability should never be converted into a 
mere decoy for young viscounts and expectant millionaires. Eldest 
sons, like other game, are entitled to an interval of repose, 
Heir-hunting in October ought to be considered as unsportsman< 
like as fox-hunting in June. ‘oar 


THE IMPERIAL PILGRIMAGE. 


Wwe hail with delight the reappearance of a dear old friend, 
There is a certain hand among the many “able hands ” on 
the staff of the Zimes who has tor years past come forth in the 
course of each successive Silly Season, and who has always borne 
away the palm from all his companions of that amusing time of 
the year. There is no mistaking the style of the articles of which 
we speak. ‘That each article contains a blunder or two we may 
take for granted; but the blunders are not the most remarkable or 
the most attractive parts of the thing. ‘Thecharm of this writer is 
a charm of style rather than of matter. ‘lhe nature of his style is 
not easy to describe, but it is very easy to know it from anybody 
else’s style. It isnot exactly the grand style ; for that, in its highest 
developments, we go, not to Jupiter, but to Jupiter Junior. It 
may perhaps be called the grotesque spasmodic style. The writer 
pants and jerks in a way worthy of Mr. Hepworth Dixon or any 
other great master of the art. But he throws in withal a sort of 
pleasing familiarity, an amiable condescension—something which 
is plainly meant for wit, and which sometimes really does come 
very near to the nature of chaff. He has nothing of the solemnity 
of some of his brethren ; he would never think of saying that “the 
English labourer... all day long maintains a solitary warfare with 
primeeval substances and elemental powers.” There is ever some- 
thing light and airy about our friend, and he commonly keeps him- 
self to subjects which can be dealt with in a style more or less light 
and airy. There is, to be sure, just a little drop of learning 
thrown in, just to look a wee bit fine, and to supply materials for 
the necessary blunders. Now this year we had really begun to 
fear that our pleasant friend, whose company we had enjoyed 
so long, year after year, had at last forsaken us. We had gone 
through a whole Silly Season without having once recognised 
him. But this week, to our heart-felt joy, he has once more 
come on the stage. The journey, or pilgrimage, or whatever we 
are to call it, of the wife of the present ruler of France is exactly 
the sort of subject for him to deal with. With unerring jud, 
ment he has marked the subject as his own, and he has dealt wi 
it as a master. 

There is something perfectly inimitable in the way in which 
he takes for granted his own perfect knowledge of the character 
and motives of the lady of whom he writes, in the conde- 
scending kindness with which he tells us a good deal, and the 
graceful reserve with which, under the guise of taking things 
for granted, he hints that he could tell us a good deal more 
if he chose. None but one who felt thoroughly at home in his 
subject and all its belongings would venture, when speaking of 
so august a personage, to indulge in a style of jaunty anti- 
thesis. ‘Of this we feel sure, that the T'rench Empress has 
long been anxious to be off to the East, and that, after no little 
misgiving and disappointment, off to the East at last she is.” 
It is not every one who would thus have ventured to dismiss the 
“Tmperial ” pilgrim, not with the tune of “ Partant pour la Syrie,” 
but with the tune of “Off she goes.” One instinctively asks 
whether this is the tone which, in hisown words, should be “ em- 
a aa with reference to so gracious and eful a being as the 

onsort of the Third Napoleon is unanimously acknowledged to be.” 
But then we find ourselves placed at cod a distance from the 
graceful and gracious being that we do not feel ourselves entitled 
to be familiar, and somehow our notions of gracefulness and 
graciousness are unpleasantly jumbled up with visions of bull- 
fights at Bayonne. But the writer in the Times is more highly 
privileged. “We have an uncomfortable feeling of our own little- 
ness, of our own utter distance from the “sanctuary” which to 
our contemporary seems to be so freely “laid open,” when we 
read such a passage as the following :— 

Journeys of that nature, under a more than royally-strict incognito, were 
years ago undertaken by the Empress Eugénie, and they will not fill the 
east interesting chapter in her private biography. They might, if causes 
and effects were laid open, admit us into the sanctuary of the Imperial Lady’s 
mind—a mind lofty and gentle, self-concentrated, impulsive, uttering i 
by deeds instead of words, venturing on mute protest, yet ending in acqui- 
escence, in self-denial. Since those early episodes in her wedded life, the 
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Empress’s tours have been official. The world’s stage has never seen her 
otherwise than by and with her lord—one with him at home and abroad. 
What would one give to have the same kind of knowledge of the 
inner life of some of the great ones of past times which the Times 
iter plainly has of the inner life of the great ones of our own 
ay! Our comfort must be that “non omnia possumus omnes.” 
The writer who is thus admitted to know the inmost thoughts of 
the exalted ladies of our own time at once breaks down when he 
meddles, even at a respectful distance, with ladies of equal dignity 
in past ages. What, for instance, can be the meaning of such a 
sentence as this? “From the days of Helena and Clotilde, they 
say, Empresses have always been the Pope's stay, the baye of Italy.” 
“They,” according to the context, must mean “ the Italians”; but 
we cannot think so ill of the Italians as to believe that they talk 
such nonsense; we are sure that nobody says so but the Zimes 
itself. As for Saint Helen, as the mother of an Emperor, hagio- 
gra hers do, by a perhaps allowable stretch, call her an Empress, 
draw her in stained glass and in triptychs with an Imperial 
crown on her head. But how about the personage described as 
“Clotilde” ? We cannot find any commonly received Empress 
with any name the least like it. We are therefore driven to a 
bold guess. The Burgundian princess who married Hlodwig, 
German King and Roman Consul, is, like her husband, shorn of 
her gutturals in French mouths, and Clovis and Clotilde, or some- 
thing like those names, is the received French shape of the Chlo- 
dovechus and Chrotechildis of Gregory of Tours. But still we 
have not caught our Empress. Mark, however, the recondite 
learning of the Zimes. In the second book of Gregory at the 
thirty-eighth chapter it is thus written, “ab e& die tamquam 
Consul aut Augustus est vocitatus.” This is just after the 
Frankish King’s appointment to the Consulship by the Eastern 
Emperor Anastasius. If the husband was Augustus, doubt- 
less the wife was Augusta, and, as we read directly after, “a 
Turonis Parisios venit, ibique cathedram regni constituit,” we 
have the very thing that is wanted—not only an Augusta, 
but an Augusta reigning at Paris. We never belore heard Chro- 
techildis or Clotilde spoken of as an Empress, but it is plain that 
the 7imes had, to say the least, plausible grounds for calling her 
so. We only wish that this over-minute, we might almost say 
pedantic, accuracy as to mere words and titles had been accom- 
panied with equai accuracy as to more important facts. We have 
satisfactorily settled the mere description and precedence of our 
two ancient KXmpresses, but we are as much in the dark as before 
about the actions attributed to them. How was Helena “ the stay 
of Popes”? How was “Clotilde” “the bane of Italv”? So 
nominal was the Consulship which her husband heid at Tours and 
Paris, that we had never before fancied her having the slightest 
chance of doing Italy either good or harm. Surely Theodoric— 
we beg on, Dietrich—was quite able to look after his own 
aflairs, Popes and all, without an Augusta from Paris to see to 
them. As for Helena, as dwellers in the Isle of Britain we feel 
ourselves personally wronged. As a Welshwoman, whether the 
daughter of an inn-keeper or of the celebrated King Cole, good 
Saint Helena is bound to us, if not by a national, at least by a 
geographical tie. If the Zimes believes, as seemingly it does, that 
the Donation of Constantine is genuine and that it was granted at 
the prayer of his British mother, we beg, in the name of the 
ancient British Church, of the Irish Coarbs, and of the B. Refor- 
mation itself, to abjure, detest, and abhor all such damnable 
doctrines and positious. 

But to come back to the living lady who, so we are told that 
the Italians think, has done the mischief which her two pre- 
decessors had not the chance of doing, who, we are told, is “ the 
stay of Popes” and “the bane of Italy.” Whether so it is, we 
shall not dispute. Somebody undoubtedly is the stay of Popes 
and the bane of Italy, somebody keeps Italy imperfect and Rome 
in bondage ; but whether it is, after all, a modern Helena or Clo- 
tilde who does so, we must leave to the judgment of those who 
are as familiar with Imperial boudoirs as the writer in the Times 
seems tobe. We will stick to the humbler task of wondering at 
the marvellous forms of words in which the panegyric or the 
censure—for we know not which it is meant for—is laid on 
throughout the article. We should have thought that to be the 
stay of Popes and the bane of Italy, however consistent with 
gracefulness, was not altogether consistent with graciousness ; but 
we have no doubt that the Times, or Italy, or whoever it is, 
knows best. At any rate the graceful and gracious being 
was going on a pilgrimage. A modern pilgrimage is not so 

& matter as an ancient one. Many a man in times past 
walked to Jerusalem barefoot. Many a man was lost in the 
snow of the Alps on his way to Rome. But in these times 

re are railway-stations in many places where “billets d’aller 
et retour pour le pélerinmage” may be bought first, second, or 
class, at pleasure. 1t may not be an ill guess, but it is 

only a guess that the third class goes barefoot, that the second 

8 dry pease in its shoes, while the first takes the liberty of 
boiling its pease. How the case stands with regard to our 
present pilgrim even the writer in the Zimes, who is admitted into 

© sanctuary of the Imperial Lady's mind, does not undertake to 
tell us. For after all the great point is undecided whether the 
Pilgrimage is to be a pilgrimage or no pilgrimage. It is uncertain 
whether the graceful and gracious being is to go only to Venice, 

thens, Constantinople, and Egypt, or also to Rome and Jerusalem. 
It is the latter places alone which raise any questions about shoes 
and pease. But how does the Times set forth this state of uncer- 
tainty ? It was “ recorded ””—in what chronicle we are not told— 


that “ the pious Lady” “ registered a vow” to return thanks for 
the birth of her child “on the, threshold of the most venerated 
shrines in Italy and Palestine.” Only think that, but for wicked 
King Harry, England might have been added; for were not the 
penknife and boots of the martyr of Canterbury as mighty to 
make barren women to keep house as a visit to Forges-les-Kaux 
themselves? But then comes the difficulty, set forth in the 
highest rapture of the spasmodic style :— 

Political obstacles, it has been confidently repeated, stood in the way of 

the long-contemplated pilgrimage. The Empress, it was said, might go; 
she might cross the mountains, tread Italian lands from the Alps to the 
Adriatic ; she might roam the seas; her eyes might see “the splendour and 
havoc of the East.” Indeed, she has been “ heard of” at Venice—that 
ancient gate of the Orient world. The Aigle is even now touching at 
Athens. The good yacht will waft her further across the Aigean ; she will 
wind along the narrow passes of the Hellespont and the Bosphorus. The 
Western Empress will see the Nile and the Pyramids; palm-trees, camels, 
crocodiles, all that Stamboul, and Cairo, and the Desert can show, she will 
see. Only not, it was supposed, Rome, not Jerusalem, not the Holy 
Sepulchre, not the tombs of the Apostles. Itis the Crescent, not the Cross, 
we were told, that would meet her at every step in her progress. 
The way in which everything is thus brought vividly before our 
eyes baflles all criticism. We believe that, “when boiJed and 
peeled,” it means that the pilgrim was not to be a pilgrim, that 
she was to be allowed to go where she pleased except to Rome 
and Jerusalem. But suddenly a new light flashes across the mind 
of the writer, and we are treated to a second series of jerks and 
pantings, to set forth the fact that, after all, she is to go:— 

We do not know, however, to what extent the Empress’s movements will 

eventually be made subservient to such worldly considerations. We are 
assured by our Correspondent at Venice, whom we think well-informed, 
that “it has now been determined that Her Majesty shall visit at her leisure 
the principal objects of European interest in the Levant.” Surely, then, 
Zion and the Temple, the Dead Sea, the Jordan, She will ascend the Nile 
as high as the Second Cataract. Her absence will be prolonged to at least 
two months. All this disposes of the sinister rumours respecting the 
Emperor's health. It does away with the surmises that the convocation of 
the French Chambers had been put off to gratify the Empress’s wish to be 
present at the ceremony. 
Will ouroracletellusexactly what is meant by “ sinister rumours ” ? 
A rumour is either true or false; Louis Napoleon Bonaparte is 
either sick or he is not sick; but what is a “sinister rumour” ? 
We have heard of “ sinister” purposes, which we believe in Eng- 
lish means bad purposes, and if this is the meaning of the word, 
the delay in the convocation of the French Chambers does seem 
very “sinister” indeed. And the Times itself seems at last to 
have found out that there was something very “ sinister” in pro- 
mising to set Italy “ free from the Alps to the Adriatic,” and then 
leaving Venetia in bondage. At least it allows that the Italians 
think sv, and they are not irrational in thinking so, Venetia, 
betrayed by France, has been delivered by Prussia; Rome is still 
held in bondage by France, and the 7imes has found out that the 
Italians think this an “intolerable state of things,” for which no 
great gratitude is due to the doer of it. But that the doer of it is 
the graceful and gracious being, the Helena or Clotilde who is, or 
is not, going on a pilgrimage to Rome and Jerusalem, we do not 
see that the Times has made out. 


THE NEW BISHOPS. 


A’ R. GLADSTONE'S appointments to the Episcopal Bench 
have not met with general approval. It were strange if 
they had. Summarily described, now that Dr. Temple’s appoint- 
ment to Exeter is confirmed, and Mr. Durnford’s rumoured pro- 
motion to Carlisle is not, they exhibit somewhat less of the 
character which we last week connected with them; and more 
of what we suppose must be henceforth the rule, that each of the 
great theological parties should have its innings and turn of 
preferment, ‘That is to say, they exhibit more of a mechanical and 
technical rule than of a moral, which must be a persunal, principle 
in the Bishop-maker. The question then is:—Given the greater 
schools of theological thought, do the three bishops just appointed 
adequately represent them? Lord Arthur Hervey is in advance 
of his school, if the Evangelical party may be credited with any- 
thing so mundane as a literature and a philosophy at all. Mr. 
Mackarness is decidedly and palpably below the average of High 
Churchmen, unless at least the Guardian newspaper—which, and 
which alone, backs him very strongly—is the measure of all things 
orthodox, and is, apart from its excellent arrangement and bounteous 
news, accepted in its very reserved and reluctant teachings, and 
in its responsible columns not remarkable for great ability, as the 
exponent of the school which dates from the Newman and Pusey 
revival of some forty years ago. It is a fact that everybody asks 
who Mr. Mackarness is; and to have this question put is not the 
very highest credential for one who succeeds Bishop Wilberforce. 
But about Dr. Temple ? Assuming, as we certainly must do, 
that all the religious schools, or parties, should be represented on 
the Episcopal Bench, and that the safety of the Church of 
England depends upon the interpenetration and elastic impact 
and rebound of counteracting influences—in other words, that it 
is not so much a compromise as an armistice, which best describes 
the Church of England as it is—even the extremest enemies of 
Free Thought must admit that Dr. Temple is among the least 
offensive Sats mean in their eyes offensive) representative of his 
school. Indeed we should not be quite surprised were it said 
by very Liberal Churchmen that Dr. Temple as inadequatel 
represents the Broad school as Mr. Mackarness, according to Hig: 
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Churchmen, falls short of their literary or their administra- 
tive or their homiletic or their popular ideal. But then High 
Churchmen ought to remember that out of the Gladstone régime 
they have got two Bishops, Dr. Moberly and Mr. Mackarness, to 
reckon against the single stakes awarded to their rivals respectively 
in Lord Arthur Hervey and Dr. Temple. Dr. Moberly anyhow comes 
up to the standard which Mr. Mackarness is thought not quite to 
attain. But to return to Dr. Temple. Liberals ought to be 
satisfied that they have got so fair a representative; non-Liberals 
may, or might, but we doubt if they will, satisfy themselves that 
things are not worse. But what about the orthodox? They are, 
or at least many of them are, furious; and they have some justifi- 
cation for their anger. Dr. Pusey expresses it with unusually 
intense vehemence ; and he, not obscurely nor for the first time, 
hints that the Church ought to rebel against the tyranny of the 
State in episcopal appointments. But then this Church, with its 
free election of Bishops, would not be the Church of England, 
but an ideal—a petite Lylise—a Zoar—a church pure of the 
present, and always casting off not only its false brethren, but dis- 
peusing with its halting, imperfect, and insufficient brethren. It 
would be a Church of the Saints, and of Saints only; such a 
Church, that is if there ever has been a Church of Christ, as the 
actual Church of Christ as a matter of fact and history never has 
been. But Dr. Pusey only surveys these things from an unmundane 
point of view; he congratulates himself that he is not a man of the 
world and of action, and condoles with Mr. Gladstone that he is, 
and perhaps must be. The burden of Dr. Pusey’s lamentations— 
and he is never to be spoken of without sincere sympathy, as a 
man of the most crystalline integrity—is that Dr. Temple is one 
of the Essayists and Reviewers. One would have thought that to 
have enounced this fact was to deprive it of that sting which it is 
intended to carry. Dr. Temple is one of those seven writers; that 
is, he did not write the whole book. He expressly disavowed his 
responsibility for or complicity with what the other writers said. 
The bonds of union and identity ot sentiment among the Essayists 
are the two purple boards which bind their lucubrations together, 
and the common publisher whose name is on the title-page. Now, 
whoever has read the once-famous Essays—and many of the 
shriekers cannot have read them—must know that these same seven 
papers are very different in contents, and, let us add, in import- 
ance. Dr. Temple’s stands first; but priority in place is the only 
characteristic in which it is distinguished above its companions. 
We may be pardoned for saying that it is not a remarkable publi- 
cation at ail. It is, we are almost tempted to say, thin, and almost 
weak, It is certainly sketchy; and, had it been published sepa- 
rately, it would not so much have fallen into oblivion as have 
attracted no notice whatever. 

But it was included in the condemnation passed on the whole 
volume, and on all the writers, by the Bishops—by Convocation— 
and, it may be admitted, by the general and diffused sentiment 
of the Church of England. This cannot be denied; but we 
must say that the large and vague condemnation passed by 
the Bishops was not quite ingenuous. The Pope, only to do 
him justice, is much fairer when he draws up a Syllabus, and 
distinctly draws his black chalk over precise and specified pro- 
positions. Dr. Temple’s propositions were not distinctly con- 
demned; as for other reasons, so it may be because his Essay 
contains no very distinct or palpable propositions. It illustrates 
more or less fully—we should say, very much less fully, if the 
expression will stand—a principle which we never heard was 
considered heterodox, considering that it is certainly St. Paul’s. 
Dr. Temple’s thesis is the Education of the World—a principle 
which embodies the idea, and certainly in inoffensive language, 
which the late Mr. Hardwick, to take one of Dr. Temple’s con- 
temporaries, illustrated in his series Christ and other Masters. But 
Mr. Hardwick was Christian Advocate; and his books are texi- 
books. And yet, when one comes to look closely into it, the 
Christian Advocate’s subject may be controversially denounced as 
much more questionable than that of the Master of Rugby School. 
Christ and other Masters seems to imply a certain equality between 
the Saviour and Buddha, for example; Dr. Temple's Lducation of 
the World must mean, and we believe was intended to mean, that the 
religions of the world were leading up to, and providentially directed 
to, the manifestation and triumph of the Gospel. This argument 
certainly gives an imperial and exclusive rank to Christianity, which 
Mr. Hardwick seems, and only seems, to withhold. It is quite possi- 
ble that in a hasty and sketchy outline—for his Essay is nothing 
more—Dr. Temple may have expressed himself crudely, but the whole 
Essay looks very much as if it were some old exercise, composed for no 
definite purpose, and certainly not with an eye to a collected series, 
offered to the editors, or editor, only because Dr. Temple was asked 
to contribute something, and this happened to be on hand. Ilad 
Dr. Temple’s paper appeared without the companionship of Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Baden owell, we suspect there would have been 
but a slight murmur against his appointment to Exeter. As it 
is, all that can be said about Mr. Gladstone’s appointment is, 
that as usual he acts courageously, and that he has taken what 
we consider to be a fairer judgment of Dr. ‘Temple's share in 
Essays and Reviews than Churchmen generally, including the 
Bishops, took when the collection was first published. 

To speak plainly, the objections against Dr. Temple which 
might urged with some force—we do not profess agreement 
with them, but we acknowledge that they have some strength-— 
are that he is a strong and vehement politician, is only a successful 
schoolmaster, and that he is not much of a theologian. JZ contra, 
he possesses great powers of administration aud a special gift for 
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organization. Anyhow Mr. Gladstone deserves some credit for 
his usual courage in doing, at whatever hazard to his personal 
popularity, what he thinks to be an act of justice; and perhaps 

ligh Churchmen would be wise—though like their neighbours they 
are not always wise—not to pessimize the a. Miti 
tion is the better policy—but then we shall be told that policy in 
such cases is a ote exaggeration, a the presence 
of the unavoidable. Whilst we are writing, Dean Goodwin's 
nomination to Carlisle is officially announced, and the appointment 
will generally be as likely to conciliate, as Dr. Temple’s is in g0 
many quarters held designed to provoke, public opinion. 


THE ANTI-VACCINATION OUTCRY. 


Cc is necessary, in estimating the importance of an agitation 
against a particular law, to distinguish whether its object is to 
rocure a repeal of the statute or to convert it into a dead letter, 
it the resistance to the Compulsory Vaccination Act aimed at the 
former end only, it would be utterly undeserving of notice. The 
arguments of those who take part in it are characterized by too 
much ignorant prejudice and reckless assertion to have much 
chance of inducing the Legislature to retrace its steps, and to 
snbject the whole nation to the ravages of smallpox in order to 
gratify the political crotchets of Mr. Francis Newman. But the 
opponents of vaccination have an easier game to play. The law 
is confessedly a difficult one to enforce, and if a large number of 
persons can be persuaded to unite in disobeying it, the Govern- 
ment will be tempted to let the matter drop in the hope that, 
when the penalty is no longer insisted on, the agitation against 
vaccination will die out. If they prove to be mistaken in this 
calculation, the evil from which the Act of 1867 was designed 
to protect the public will revive in its old strength. If it be 
granted that, in proportion as vaccination becomes universal, 
smallpox in its more violent forms is relegated to the limbo 
of extinct diseases, an intellectually Se agitation may 
be productive of incalculable mischief. It may be well, there- 
fore, to inquire whether the anti-vaccination movement rests 
upon any basis of established fact, and, if not, what measures 
ought to be taken by the Government to secure compliance with 
the law. 

The political objections to the Act are enumerated by Professor 
Newman in a letter to the Anti-Vaccinator, the weekly organ of 
the agitation. They seem to be, first, that it does not rest with 
Parliament to say how a disease shall be treated; secondly, that 
medicine being a progressive art, the younger and fresher minds 
among physicians must be left perfectly free to deviate from the 
routine of their elders; and, thirdly, that it is blind tyranny for 
the law to say to a parent, “ You shall not keep your child in per- 
fect health.” As to the first of these reasons, it is enough to say 
that vaccination is not a mode of treating a disease; it is simply a 
safeguard against the attacks of a disease the mischief of which 
is not limited to the individual sufferers. Consequently Pro- 
fessor Newman’s analogy of a Bill compelling every apoplectic 
patient to be bled is doubly inapplicable. Parliament does not 
compel an adult suffering under smallpox to take any particular 
steps, or any steps at all, to be cured. It only insists that infants 
shall be subjected to certain prophylactic treatment in order to pre- 
vent them from becoming a source of danger to others. It is only 
therefore within very narrow limits that the younger and fresher 
minds among physicians are confined to the routine of their elders. 
The discovery of improved methods of curing smallpox is perfectly 
open to them; all that is determined is that an improved method 
of guarding against it shall not be abandoned unless there is good 
reason to believe that it can be replaced by some better security. 
To a law enforcing inoculation Professor Newman’s charge of 
tyranny would undoubtedly have been applicable. In that case the 
danger to the particular child was considerable, and the safety 
arising from it to others was extremely slight. And on either of 
these grounds, and still more on both of them, the State would 
not have been justified in making the practice ae gene But 
in the case of vaccination the danger to the particular child is, on 
the highest medical authority, almost infinitesimal, while the 
security, both to the particular child and to others, is, on the same 
authority, not far short of perfect. To say, under these circum- 
stances, that the State shall not interfere to make vaccination 
universal is to put the health of the whole community at the 
mercy of a few political fanatics. : 

Weare thus thrown back upon the medical objections to vacci- 
nation. And here it may perhaps be admitted that sufficient allow- 
ance has hardly been made for reasonable alarms. When the State 
assumes the responsibility of compelling every parent to submit 
his child to a prescribed course of treatment it is bound, in the 
first place, to see that the utmost caution has been observed against 
the avoidable dangers incident to the process, and secondly, that 
full information on the subject has been diffused in a popular form 
among those to whom the law applies. It cannot be said that the 
latter of these duties has as yet been sufficiently discharged. The 
objections to vaccination, couched as they usually are in the most 
violent and intelligible language, are largely circulated among the 
poor, but we are not aware that any equally simple statement 
how vaccination acts, what good it effects, and what are the rea- 
sons for believing that other diseases cannot be communicated by 
the vaccine lymph, has been put forth by the Government. If the 
medical officer of the Privy Council were commissioned to draw up 
a tract a few pages long, and copies were sent to all vaccination 
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stations, to be distributed whenever any unwillingness to obey the 
law had made itself apparent, the agitators would no lorfger have 
things their own way. The statistics of vaccination admit of 
being presented in an eminently intelligible fashion. If the poor 
can once be brought to realize the fact that in a population of 
3,000,000, OF about that of London, the estimated deaths from 
smallpox during the thirty years before the introduction of 
vaccination were 9,000 annually ; that from 1838 to 1840, when 
vaccination had become general, they amounted to 2,200; that 
nine years later, when vaccination was gratuitously provided, the 
annual average had fallen to g00; and that during the ten years 
from 1854 to 1863, when vaccination was in part compulsory, 
only 500 persons died, the opposition to the law would probably 
be greatly diminished. Again, such figures as those quoted by us 
in a former article from Mr. Marson’s observations in the Smallpox 
Hospital are admirably adapted to carry conviction with them. 
The fact that out of every 100 cases treated by him there were 

7 deaths among the unvaccinated patients, and only 6 among 
those who had been vaccinated, speaks for itself. 

It will not do, however, to confine such a statement as we 
have suggested to the positive side of the question. That 
vaccination does operate as a protection against smallpox may 
be admitted—though the opponents of the Act usually damage 
their own case by denying even this— without the charge 
that it introduces other diseases of equal seriousness into the 
system being thereby disposed of. When the Government sets 
itself to proving the negative on this point, it will probably 
see that, though the balance of evidence may be largely on one 
side, there is a greater conflict of testimony than it is desir- 
able to leave unnoticed in a matter of so much public interest. 
The assertion that diphtheria, consumption, and various forms of 
scrofulous disease have increased since the introduction of 
vaccination may be dismissed as of no importance. In some 
cases the alleged increase is purely imaginary, in others there 
is no proof whatever that it is in any way connected with 
vaccination. There is not, unfortunately, the same absolute agree- 
ment as to the transmission of constitutional syphilis. The 
opinion of the great majority of physicians is certainly against 
such a possibility. Dr. West asserts that out of 20,000 cases, he 
has never seen the slightest pretext for supposing that this disease 
has been communicated to infants through the medium of the 
vaccine lymph, and Mr. Marson makes a similar statement in 
reference to 50,000 cases. Still against this negative testimony 
there must be put the very positive evidence of Dr. Depaul, the 
Director of Public Vaccination in France. At the meeting of the 
Imperial Academy of Medicine last August, several recent cases of 
transmission were adduced by him, especially one in which 

hilitic symptoms appeared in twenty-two newly-vaccinated 

ildren, and the mother of the child from whom the lymph had 
been taken was found to be suffering from this terrible malady. 
We take this statement from a recently published pamphlet by 
Dr. Blanc, and as this gentleman is an ardent advocate of what is 
called animal vaccination, #e. vaccination with lymph drawn 
directly from the heifer, he may pom have attached undue 
weizht to testimony which is so well adapted to further the cause 
he has at heart. But it is evident that one such case, if well 
authenticated, would give an enormous impulse to the anti-vacci- 
nation movement, and unless the medical officers of the Govern- 
ment are prepared to deny Dr. Depaul’s inference or to discredit 
his facts, the difficulty of putting the law into operation will 
probably increase. Mr. Simon mentions, in his last Report, that 
the Privy Council have “had their attention drawn to a system 
which is in vogue in some parts of the Continent for maintain- 
ing continuous sources of lymph supply for the human subject 

y keeping a succession of calves inoculated with the specific 
‘eontagion.” A report on this subject has actually been pre- 
pared by Dr. Ballard, but it is withheld for the present, because 
“further information is requisite before any final opinion can be 
formed on the question.” 

If it should be found that lymph taken frem the calf can 
be made universally available for the purpose of national vacci- 
nation, a very great gain would have been achieved. The 
only objections to vaccination which deserve even a moment's 
consideration would be entirely removed by this change, since 
none -of the diseases incident to the human system can be 
communicated by inoculation from a healthy heifer. Nor is 
this security the only advantage alleged to belong to animal 
vaccination. ‘The lymph is stated to be very far superior 
in activity to that which has become “humanized” by 
repeated passage from arm to arm; so much so, that Dr. 
Blanc asserts that vaccinations performed with it are “ always 
amerty d successful.” ‘The substitution of animal for human 
'ymph is also recommended on the ground of the superior speed 
with which lymph can be supplied in cases of epidemic small- 
pox. The objections against its adoption seem chiefly to resolve 
themselves into the increased expense which it entails, But if it 
should turn out that vaccination direct from the heifer guarantees 
the patient against dangers to which under the old system he is 
unavoidably exposed, it is clear that compulsory vaccination can 

enforced on no other system. It is a great, though legitimate, 
exercise of authority for the State to punish the parent for refusing 
to subject his child to specific medical treatment; it will be a 
greater, though still legitimate, exercise of authority for it to 
insist—as it may ultimately have to insist—on vaccinating the 
child against the parent’s wish. It can only proceed to these 
lengths if it can assure the parent that every means has been 


taken to obtain the purest and most active lymph. Either the 
Government must show that the human subject supplies this as 
unfailingly as the heifer, or it must follow the example of some 
Continental countries, and make animal vaccination obtainable by 
all who pvefer it. 


LORD BYRON AND THE ACADEMY. 


| iy was announced that the new and very promising periodical, 
the Academy, would contain documents, or a document, whith 
would entirely solve the Byron mystery. The Academy has ap- 
peared, and one enthusiastic critic has announced that its contents 
on the Byron matter would “take the town by storm.” The 
Academy is a highly creditable and interesting miscellany, and its 
contents are honourable to British literature, but “ the document,” 
the importance of which has been made so much of, scarcely, in 
our judgment, carries that value which has been attached to it. 
This document is a paper “ drawn up by Lord Byron” while resi- 
ding at Venice in 1817, and “given to Mr. Matthew Gregory 
Lewis for circulation among friends in England; it was found 


; amongst Mr. Lewis's papers after his death, and is now in the pos- 


session of Mr, Murray.” The authentication is therefore complete. 
As Mr. Lewis died in 1818 on his passage home from Jamaica, it 
is not very likely that the document ever emerged from his custody 
or was ever circulated among friends in England. 

Its substance is this :—that Lord Byron in it declares that “ Mr. 
Hobhouse, on his (Lord Byron’s) part, the very day before the 
separation was signed, offered to abrogate all prior intentions and 
go into Court,” and that this proposition “ was declined by the 
other party ’"—namely, Lady Byron’s party. Further, in the docu- 
ment Lord Byron declares himself “ utterly ignorant of what des- 
cription Lady Byron’s allegations, charges, or whatever name they 
may have assumed, are,” and that he would be “only too happy 
to be informed at last of their real nature.” Premising that we 
have heard all this before, and remarking that “the document” adds 
not one tittle to our information, we have to remark upon it that, 
if Lord Byron was so anxious to go into Court, why did he not 
do so? Why did he sign the deed of separation at all? Tle says, 
because Lady Byron “claimed a promise on his part to con- 
sent to a separation if such was really her wish.” Be it so; 
but why did he make such a promise if he was conscious that 
he could go into Court with clean hands? What he ought 
to have done was to decline at all hazards to consent to the 
separation, and threaten a suit for the restitution of con- 
jugal rights. This proposition of going into Court is ambiguous. 
What Byron offered and challenged, or says that he offered, 
which is not quite the same thing, was that Lady Byron should 
go into Court and proceed against him. What he ought to have 
offered was, that he (Lord Byron) should go into Court and 
proceed against her. The document, as we have said, entrusted 
to Mr. Lewis adds nothing whatever to what we all knew 
before. It is merely the counterpart of the letter shown to Lady 
Blessington, but never sent; merely the repetition of what Byron 
said repeatedly in his letters and elsewhere, that he “desired a 

ublic investigation,” and that he was ignorant of the cause which 
instigated Lady Byron to insist on the separation. To all this 
the answer is on the surface. When Byron might have enforced 
a public investigation he submitted to a separation; when a public 
investigation was impossible he professed his willingness to take 
a course which he knew very well could not be taken. 

Further than this :—there is a direct conflict of evidence as to 
this vital point of “going into Court.” Lord Byron says in the 
Lewis document, “‘ Mr. Hobhouse on my part proposed, the very 
day before the separation was signed, to go into Court.” Lady 
Byron says, “ Lord Byron at first rejected this proposal of an 
amicable separation; but when it was distinctly notitied to him 
that, if he persisted in his refusal, recourse must be had to legal 
measures, he agreed to sign a deed of separation.” Can any 
contradiction be more complete? Lady Byron plainly and un- 
equivocally asserts that her husband consented to a separation 
only under the terror of the threat of going into Court. Lord 
Byron says that he all along, and up to the very last, oflered to go 
into Court. The point, therefore, to which the issue is narrowed 
is simply this. Are we to believe Lord Byron or Lady Byron? It 
cannot fail to be noticed in what very suspicious quarters, and 
to what very remarkable friends and confidants, Byron made all 
these assertions of his ignorance of the real cause of Lady Byron’s 
demands, and of his professed desire to have a judicial inves- 
tigation. They were Mr. Matthew Gregory Lewis, commonly 
called “Monk Lewis,” author of the most licentious romance 
which was ever published in England, and Lady Blessington, who 
—was Lady Blessington. It would have been somewhat more 
to the purpose had Lord Byron appealed to the Law Courts of 
his country for his vindication than have left it, as he did, to 
such people as Monk Lewis and Lady Blessington to gossip out 
and about. 

We are now brought to our last observation on the document 
published in the Academy. Valeat quantum, it is Lord Byron’s 
assertion of a certain alleged fact. The question then which we 
have to ask ourselves is—Why should we believe Lord Byron’s 
assertion on any point? Lord Byron wrote Don Juan, and in 
Don Juan he drew an elaborate portrait of a certain Donna 
Inez. He wrote the Fragment of an Andalusian Romance, and 
in it described a history of a certain marriage and separation, of 
course under fictitious names. There can be no more doubt that 
these characters in Don Juan and in the Frayment are portraits 
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of his wife, and are a mere transcript of his own life history, 
than that in his Adonais Shelley was depicting Keats, or that 
in his Julian and Maddalo he was drawing the characters of 
himself and Byron. And yet Byron had the shameless hardi- 
hood, when taxed with libelling his wife and her family in 
Don Juan, to say in his “Observations on an Article in Black- 
wood,” that no one had a right to suppose that he meant his 
wife, and that for his part he saw no resemblance. This is 
only a single though a monstrous instance of Byron’s total dis- 
regard for truth. His whole life was one living lie; and yet 
we are asked to believe his assertion, backed as it is by no tittle 
of evidence, and in terms and in every detail contradicted by 
Lady Byron. What “the document” produced so ostentatiously 
in the Academy tells us is only what we knew before, and what 
when known is absolutely walle, and utterly beside the only 
question worth considering, which is simply this: —Whether Lord 
Byron was guilty of the crime which undoubtedly his wife be- 
lieved him to have committed ; or whether Lady Byron herself 
invented—for the hallucination theory is simply puerile—a 
charge the blackness and guilt of which are not surpassed by the 
wickedness of the crime alleged. 

The Academy also contains an interesting letter from the present 
Mr. Murray, giving some details relating to the destruction of the 
manuscript of the Autobiographical Memoirs which Lord Byron 
gave to Moore. As regards the parties concerned in this destruc- 
tion Mr. Murray’s letter is decisive ; as regards the present interest 
which is felt on the subject by those who think, or profess to 
think, that these destroyed Memoirs contained the true story, or 
any trustworthy story, of the causes of the separation, we can only 
say that they who think so must have a very odd view of human 
nature in general, or of Lord Byron’s character in particular. 
Anyhow, they must have forgotten that Moore has stated in the 
most explicit terms (Vol. VI. p. 264), that “the manuscript 
afforded no light whatever on the mysterious cause of the 
separation.” 


CURRENT DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 

i any young person of either sex desires to succeed upon the 

stage, that young person is advised to practise, not elocution, 
but gymnastics. Actors and actresses of established reputation 
feel some difficulty in performing those feats of bodily activity in 
which the sensational drama of the period is so prolific. The 
saying of the elder Mr. Weller, that width and wisdom go 
together, is only too true in England. Mental maturity is apt to 
be accompanied by rotundity of figure, and it is rather hard upon 
an actor who has been dying all his life by the old methods to be 
called upon to jump from a housetop or into the Thames, or else to 
abdicate his professional position. The ladies who are required 
to incur all the various risks of fire and flood labour under the 
additional disadvantage of having to take care, not only of their 
limbs, but of their clothes. If a modern manager cannot put 
appropriate words into a girl’s mouth he knows that he can put a 
fashionable dress upon her back, and he properly makes the 
utmost use of the resources which money can command. An 
actress may do anything on earth, in air, or water—and the 
more surprising it is the better—provided only that while doing 
it she will remember that she is engaged to illustrate not so 
much human nature as Parisian fashions. We laugh at the pic- 
ture of Garrick playing Macbeth in a Court suit, but it is 
equally absurd to see a modern actress scrambling over house- 
tops in the sort of dress which she would wear if she were 
going out to make a morning call. Of course, if she wears a lady’s 
dress, she must wear it as a lady does, There is a story of a King 
of Spain who was on fire, and could not be put out because the 
only person who happened to be near had not been regularly in- 
troduced at Court. ‘lhis story is paralleled at the Adelphi Theatre, 
where a girl proceeds with so much deliberation to rescue her lover 
from a burning house that we fear that while the lady is arranging 
the skirts of her dress the gentleman will be a trifle overdone. It 
seems, in fact, to be a question between Coram and decorum, and 
the authors of the piece have properly considered that a young 
woman of well-regulated mind would prefer the latter. Messrs. 
Boucicault and Byron deserve the gratitude of all fathers and 
mothers of families for the lesson they have thus inculcated upon 
young ladies, of graceful deportment and the avoidance of undue 
haste in moving to the assistance of a lover upon the roofs of 
burning houses. 

The difficulties under which the sensational drama has to be per- 
formed receive additional illustration from a piece lately produced at 
the Princess’s Theatre. Mr. Vining being manager of this theatre, 
and also an actor of established reputation, deems it due to himself to 
be thrown from Putney Bridge into the Thames. The scenic artists 
have been lately smitten with an aquatic passion, and we hope before 
the theatrical season closes to see a representation of a murder or 
a suicide at every bridge upon the river. The painter employed 
at the Princess’s seems to aim at combining the real with the 
ideal, after the manner of Turner. He gives us the identical 
timber work of Putney Bridge, and below it is a promontory or 
island supporting a public-house and drinking garden, while 
above it stands, on the ground occupied by the London Rowing 
Club, an aristocratic villa. The artist has treated the river as 
some painters do the human countenance. They take the actual 
heavy features of the sitter, and give them an imaginary ex- 


pression of intellectual life. Mr. Lloyds perhaps thought that if 
there was no beer sold in midstream of the Thames there ought 
to be, and so he has taken our old friend the Crab Tree, floated 
it down the river, and anchored it below the Bridge. The result 
of this arrangement is, that when Bullhead is thrown over the 
Bridge the young woman who serves beer is able to come 
promptly to his rescue with a boat. It is, of course, only too 
manitest that Gentleman Jack could not throw Bullhead over the 
Bridge if Bullhead were not willing to be thrown, and also that 
the faculty of falling, or pretending to fall, without being hurt is 
not possessed by the actor who performs Bullhead to any more 
than a very moderate extent. An English actor does not attain 
the position of Mr. Vining without his friends being aware that 
he is neither so young nor so agile as he was. It is rather an 
alarming prospect for theatrical aspirants to know that the higher 
they rise the further and oftener they will have to fall. The 
business of being thrown over the bridge is done very creditably 
by Mr. Vining, but it can only be done at all by Jimiting the 
height from which he is to fall. He palpably climbs down, 
and, if there are any people who are able to believe that he 
falls, we envy them their capacity for being amused. The 
character of Gentleman Jack is played by Mr. Charles Mathews, 
and we must congratulate that popular actor on having attained, 
after a long and arduous career upon the stage, to the honourable 
osition of Head Murderer. To this complexion must we come at. 
ast. ‘There is perhaps no living actor who is more associated with 
memories of light comedy and the higher class of farce, and yet 
the sensational drama has now marked him for its own. We read 
all that the newspapers have to tell us about the Wood Green 
tragedy, and find to our disappointment that they have nothing 
fresh to tell us about the Pantin massacre, and then we go to the 
Princess’s Theatre to see a murder committed by Mr. Charles. 
Mathews. 

The French author of the piece from which Escaped from 
Portland is adapted is entitled to the credit of having pro- 
duced something decidedly new in murder. An escaped convict, 
who is called by his professional brethren Gentleman Jack, visits 
an invalid lady in the assumed character of a temporary substitute 
for the family doctor. The Countess of Blazonfield is seen reclin- 
ing on a sofa, and the pretended doctor as he feels her pulse 
changes a bottle which stands on her table for another bottle 
which he has brought with him. He then retires, and the 
countess uses the contents of the new bottle, which immediately 
produce the desired effect. The countess dies visibly before 
our very eyes, while the murderer awaits outside the door the 
completion of his work, and then reappears and carries away 
the bottle which would be evidence of the use of poison. 
We appreciate the satire thus conveyed upon the medical 
profession. A sham doctor murders the patient of a real 
doctor, and the counterfeit is so like the genuine practice of 
the profession that the real doctor does not detect the difference, 
In fact the countess was killed so neatly that a regular practitioner 
need not have been ashamed to have done the job. But why the 
countess was killed, except for the display of the murderer's 
ingenuity in killing her, we have not the smallest notion. 
Perhaps the murder is only committed in the first act in order 
that it may be found out in the last, and we suppose that a play 
thus planned claims for itself to have a moral, We are ourselves 
doubtful as to the morality of the play, but we are ready to testify 
that it is religious; for there is a lady in it who seems to have 
nothing to do except to look pretty and to pray for the other per- 
sonages in the drama. Indeed she declares her intention of 
praying, not only for the live earl and his children, but for the dead 
countess, and we think that the attention of some of our Protes- 
tant contemporaries ought to be directed to the attempt that is 
thus made to insinuate Romish superstition at our theatres. It+ 
was a happy conception of the author to make the earl’s daughter 
suspect this elegant and saintly lady of murdering her mother. 
We should as soon have expected to hear that Miss Burdett 
Coutts had forged a cheque, or that Mr. Charles Mathews of 
Patter versus Clatter had turned heavy villain. However, the 
earl’s daughter does suspect of murder the very woman with 
whom both the earl and the earl’s son are violently in 
love, and thus we get a delightful complication. It is almost 
as nice to be at the Princess's Theatre as it was to be in Paris 
when everybody believed that the Kincks father and son had 
helped Traupmann to murder the Kincks mother and children. 
The only drawback to the thrilling effect of this drama is that 
we cannot possibly believe that Mr. Charles Mathews either could 
commit a murder or would be hanged for it if he did. Even the 
striking of the midnight clock does not produce upon our mind 
the awful effect that could be desired; for the entrance of Mr. 
Mathews irresistibly recalls the same incident in the Critic, and 
we seem somehow to be dreaming that Mr. Mathews is making 
fun of his own performance. But still, if we had a properly con- 
stituted mind, we should be impressed with the solemnity of 
moment when the pious lady departs to a midnight service on 
New Year's eve, promising as she goes off to pray for t 
countess, whom she leaves in her solitary chamber. And to think 
that this pious lady is afterwards suspected of having contrived 
the murder of the countess at that very moment! This really is 
the sweetest thing in crime that ever was put upon the stage. 

Beginning thus with a murder, we proceed to the attempted 
drowning of the detective Bullhead, by the convict ; and afterwards 
we get a stabbing of the same by the same, and a general scrim- 
mage of policemen and thieves ending in the capture of the con= 
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vict. The stabbing is, we think, decidedly disappointing, and we 
do hope that Mr. Vining will be moved by our present complaint 
to give us a little blood for our money. After going to so much 
expense a3 he has in getting up this play he need not grudge a 
hap’orth of red paint. There has probably been no piece like this 
since Jack Sheppard of thirty years ago, and if ever there were a 
murderer at all like Mr. Charles Mathews, it must have been the 
courtly and vivacious Claude Duval who carved his name on the 
dungeon-stone at Newgate. We ought perhaps to apologize for 
calling Claude Duvala murderer, for we dare say he never took 
human life unless in obedience to the exigencies of his profession 
ofahighwayman, Jack Sheppard, we believe, never took human life 
atall, and yet he was a tolerably picturesque criminal, and when he 
was made the hero of a drama, the audience followed the story of 
his escapes with an interest which some censors declared to be un- 
wholesome. But by the help of our French friends we have 
changed all that. The only difference between the career of Jack 
Sheppard and that of Gentleman Jack is that the latter is not 
nearly so exciting, and yet it is supposed to form a suitable enter- 
tainment for the theatre where for many years Charles Kean pro- 
duced Shakspeare. We do not know whether the dialogue which 
connects the sensational scenes of Escaped from Portland belongs 
to the French author or the English adapter, but we will say that 
for feebleness and inanity we could hardly find an equal to it. And 
thus we return to the old complaint of the poverty of the dramatic 
literature of the age. The adapter has been too modest to give 
his name, and the manager evidently considers him a less im- 

rtant person than the dressmaker. He really ought to be 
called before the curtain to receive appropriate recognition as the 
writer of the poorest stuff ever spoken in a theatre. Let any 
person who can write shorthand go to the Princess’s Theatre 
and take down what he hears, and let him compare it with 
any conversation which he may happen to hear nextday, and 
he will find, perhaps to his astonishment, that he and all his 
friends and acyuaintances have been talking dramatic dialogue all 
their lives without knowing it. 

“T am going for a walk.” “Take your umbrella, and come back in time 
for dinner.” 
It is no exaggeration to say that this is the sort of composition 
that is thought good enough for the Princess’s Theatre. The 
adapter has been pleased to make the most wooden of all the 
figures which he manipulates a barrister, and to call him Mr. 
Brightside, guasi lucens a non lucendo, He not only is a bar- 
rister, but he becomes a Queen’s counsel and a police magis- 
trate, and for stupidity and imbecility he would vainly seek his 
fellow on the ancient or modern stage. Not that the adapter 
means to make him stupid or imbecile, for he evidently de- 
signs that he should behave as much like a lawyer and a magis- 
trate as is consistent with his sitting on a stool and listening 
while the detective conducts the examination, which ends, as 
we are to suppose, in the committal of Gentleman Jack for 
murder, To use an expressive vulgarism, Mr. Brightside looks as 
ifhe could not help it during this scene; and when we are told 
that this idiot is a lawyer and a magistrate, we wonder whether 
the piety of the lady, the crimes of the convict, and the sagacit 
and learning of the Queen’s counsel are all equally imaginary. It 
is considered necessary to make a sort of moral ending to the play, 
and so Bullhead the detective points to Gentleman Jack, and 
tells Mr. Brightside that that man apc industry and ability 
which might have adorned the Bench on which it is Mr. Bright- 
side’s ambition to sit. It is possible that Gentleman Jack might 
make a good judge, but we are sure that Mr. Brightside would be 
& very unsuccessful pickpocket. He is not clever enough to get 
into Portland, to say nothing of getting out of it; and when the 
earl’s daughter says that she looks to him to unravel the fearful 
mystery of her mother’s death, we feel that this part of the play 
at least is true to every-day life. It is a beautiful provision of 
nature that girls will believe that the stupid men to whom they 
are engaged are clever. 


SCULPTURE AT THE EAST END, 


BYEN St. Paul's, large and free as is the area, and though a 
church better adapted by its style of architecture to monu- 
mental display than the Gothic cathedrals, is beginning to be 
crowded with sculpture. ‘The side aisles of the choir are, how- 
ver, as yet rather bare and empty, and we think it a good 
arrangement by which a large recumbent figure of Bishop Blom- 
field has been recently placed in one of them. The general style 
of this monument follows that of the building itself, presenting a 
quasi-Italian basement, surmounted by a noble slab of yellow 
marble, upon which rest the marble bier and effigy. ‘The effect of 
the whole is good, and although a Renaissance tomb does not carry 
With it the sentiment of earlier types, yet we must own a prefer- 
ence for its sobriety when compared with the rampant efflorescence 
diaplaved by some of our recent Gothic monuments—such as that 
to. : ishop Pearson at Chester. 
. The Blomfield figure, which bears no sculptor’s name, is as- 
sigued to a@ portrait-painter who enjoyed the friendship of the 
late Bishop, and hence it is hardly amenable to criticism except 
upon the amateur scale. Great pains have been taken to render 
the robes with all their detail, even the texture of the lawn 
lug inaitated (curiously rather than felicitously), and the features 
bear e of minute elaboration. Of form beneath the dress, 


of dignity or beauty in the folds, of the real surface of the flesh— 
of modelling, in short—there is little token. How should there 
be, without a miracle, considering the wholly different methods 
of sculpture and painting, and the immense laboriousness of mas= 
tering either? Yet such is the faith of some who love not wisely 
but too well, that we have heard the friends of another portrait- 
painter (and he facile princeps hitherto in his own walk) con- 
gratulating the world that he had forsaken the art which he had 
acquired by the efforts of years, to produce a spasmodic sketch in 
Michael Angelo’s worst manner. It is likely enough that Mr. Watts 
might have made himself celebrated in sculpture had he turned his 
genius from the outset in that direction, and he will perhaps hold 
no man his friend who does not hail him as already a master in 
this new field. Yet aman can have but one life, afterall. Eng- 
land cannot spare her best portrait-painter; and we shall still 
venture to appeal, if not to the rigid laws of art and the ominous 
lessons of experience, yet to the triumphs of Mr. Watts’s own 
peneil, to recall him to the career of approved success :— 


Di meliora piis, erroremque hostibus illum ! 
But a bas-relief lately placed by the north door of the cathedral 


serves to warn us that, even if a man signs himself “ sculptor,” he 
may not rise above a very moderate degree of amateur performance. 
This work shows a three-quarter head, so curiously ill-modelled 
that the face appears forcibly flattened out against the wall, with 
a background of flags, ships, and the sea, the sea itself in marble ! 
This barbarous performance is dedicated to the brave old Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier, and bears the name of Mr, G. G. Adams, 
whose earlier dealings with another Napier in Trafalgar Square 
might dispose the spectator to fancy that the distinguished clan in 
question would have looked elsewhere for a family commemorator. 
Like Virgil’s Roman, we suppose they leave the fine arts to 
others, Or is it simply the operation of the common English 
belief that to have a monument in a public place or building is the 
only thing worth thinking of, and that the style of the sculpture 
may take care of itself ? 

Long indeed has it been since St. Paul’s received a monument 
fit to deserve the name. Yet it contains some fine and interesting 
specimens of what may be called the early English school of 
sculpture, which, like the oil-painting of seventy or eighty years 
ago, bears witness to great taste and thought on the part of the: 
artists, even when they have not succeeded in producing a first- 
rate work. Indeed, our cathedrals and large parish churches show 
a multitude of monuments which would be of only inferior interest 
to the buildings that contain them if they were described and 
analysed with the taste and knowledge of Professor Willis, Mr. 
Fergusson, or Messrs Freeman and Jones. But the history of 
English sculpture, as of English engraving and water-colour 
painting, has - to be written. 

It was surely not a very brilliant or appropriate idea, however 
well-intentioned, to commemorate Mr. Peabody by a large bronze 
= statue. Whether it be that these monuments have been 

itherto almost wholly reserved for men great in war or statesman- 
ship or station, or whether it be from the pompous and demonstra- 
tive character of such a monument in itself, the public effigy seems 
uncongenial to the noble but quiet benevolence, to the almost 
rivate and noiseless virtues, which have placed Mr. Peabody 
igher on the roll of true honour than many among the brazen 
company whom he has lately joined. An ornamental building of . 
some public use, decorated at pleasure with = or painting, 
would surely have been better ; or, if utility be held (as perhaps 
it justly may) to derogate a little from the honorific character of 
a memorial, some architectural design like those which still exist 
in Asia Minor or India would have been on all accounts preferable. 
Some such reflection at Jeast, we fancy, many a spectator is 
likely to make when, at the back of the Exchange, he comes upon 
the Peabody monument. As when the curtain draws up in a 
“domestic drama,” a middle-aged man is discovered lounging 
back in a luxurious arm-chair, his right leg and boot high in the 
air, his hands negligently displayed, his coat-flaps symmetrically 
depending, and his whole appearance precisely that of a man 
who has just been arranged by a provincial photographer for a 
first-class carte de visite. And, as in a photograph, we have every 
detail literally repeated ; the maker would recognise the heel of 
the boot, and the upholsterer the back-cushion of the chair; coat 
and trousers, and cut of whisker, we are sure at once must be 
likenesses ; and all that we respectfully refuse to accept as true 
to the original is a je-ne-sais-qguoi of vulgar jauntiness and 
breeches-pocket self-complacency, which pervades the figure like 
an aroma, and is the final impression on the spectator’s memory. 
When it was unveiled and the speeches made, the artist, by 
way of his oration, pointed to the statue—a pleasant and 
ingenious piece of rhetoric. It reminded one of Manlius at the 
Capitol; or of Wren’s Si monumentum queris. But when one 
actually surveys the “ speech ” it is hardly possible to credit Mr. 
Story with the eloquence common among his countrymen; in 
= case, at least, he appears to us but an indifferent orator in 
ronze. 

Why is this clever work so unsatisfactory ? It is not pong 
it is not generalized; it has a look of likeness; yet all that the 
spectator is likely to feel, if his feelings are roused at all, is a 
touch of pity for Mr. Peabody. From the statues by Mr. 
Story which drew the masses in the Exhibition of 1862 
one might have expected here a figure aiming more or less 
at ideal or poetical manner; something which might recall the 


ancient style. Its weak side (looking to the “Cleopatra” and 
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“Sibyl ”) would have been in want of definiteness and thorough- 
ness; tame surfaces, conventionalized drapery—in short, a literary 
rather than a sculpturesque treatment. The yee on the 
contrary, is finished up with great care, and is honestly true to 
modern dress; it has no trace of dignity or idealization, but tries 
to render the man as he sat; it is wholly literal and realistic; it 
is almost as photographic as if it had been modelled by “ photo- 
sculpture.” And it would be curious, had we space, by a glance 
at Mr. Story’s other works, including his literary attempts, to trace 
the substantial identity which runs through them; the cleverness, 
the versatility, the want of thoroughness and originality in any- 
thing, the lively insouciance, the grotesque mistakes—in a word, 
the showy and superficial side of American cultivation, of which 
he has been unable to divest himself. 

To this absence of real power and knowledge we must ulti- 
mately assign the incapacity of the statue before us to please 
or penetrate the spectator. Mr. Story has wished to make a real 
likeness, for which we thank him; but, lacking thoroughness in 
art to accomplish this very difficult task, all he has managed is 
to be photographic. Now this is wholly different from true 
“realism ”—as different from it as the vague “ generalization” 
which elsewhere so often afflicts us. A true portrait is not 
the man as he looks when posed before a camera, but the 
man as he is reflected in the mirror of a real artist’s mind, 
and re-created by him in paint or marble. Such a portrait 
will be more accurate than the photograph itself to the man’s 
actual appearance, to his dress not less than his features; yet 
in some mysterious way, whilst these elements are preserved, 
they will be subordinated to those inner laws of beauty and 
dignity which underlie what is called “style,” and will also be 
so managed that the expression and soul of the man will be the 
oa objects, the final impression on the beholder. One will 

ardly be able to say of such a figure whether it is more “real” 
or more “ ideal”; it will be somehow exquisitely poised between 
these conflicting but equally essential tendencies; whilst perhaps 
not like the man as we have seen him at any given moment, it 
will yet be far more truly and profoundly like him. Even the 
uninformed spectator will feel this; but how the vital fusion has 
been effected is the secret of the artist. It is just that which, 
within his sphere, makes him also a creator. Nor can he legiti- 
mately and strictly aspire to that honourable name who is not 
in possession of this mysterious power. Let him be never so 
clever and cultivated, the pet of drawing-rooms and dilettantes, 
besieged by commissions, and enrolled in every Academy under 
heaven, all these suffrages are set aside in a moment if he lacks 
the one thing needful. He may be adopted by the world, but 
Art counts him not among her children. 


THE CESAREWITCH AND MIDDLE PARK PLATE. 


DMIRAL ROUS has laid it down that one of the tests of a 
good handicap is the amount of favour with which it is re- 
ceived by the owners of the horses entered. Ifthe discontents out- 
number the contents, the handicap is a failure; if the contents 
are in a majority, it is more or less a suecess, Judged by this 
rule alone, the Cesarewitch this year must be pronounced a decided 
failure; for out of 155 entries, only 61 accepted the imposts 
‘ allotted to them. We should say 62, by the way; for only a few 
days ago it was discovered that Wildbad had duly accepted, though 
his name had been somehow omitted from the list. This rather un- 
toward discovery was made after his stable companion, the Miss 
Peddie colt, had broken a blood-vessel; and it might have been 
as well if the owner had not insisted, almost on the eve of the 
race, on the horse’s name being replaced among the acceptors. If 
owners und trainers find it too laborious to correct such mistakes 
at the proper time, they should take the consequences of their 
negligence. Apart from the actual number of the contents, and 
judged by its fulfilment of another indispensable condition of a 
good handic»p—namely, the bringing good and bad horses together 
on pretty equal terms—thisCesarewitch must again be pronounced a 
total failure. Nearly all the best of the old horses, such as Restitution, 
Blue Gown, Mandrake, and Mortemer, refused ; and the best of the 
threes, Pero Gomez, Martyrdom, The Drummer, and Glaneur, were 
weighted out of the race. Then the numbers of those that did 
accept were thinned from day to day by a series of the most ex- 
traordinary casualties. The Palmer a. & down while undergoin 
a splendid preparation ; See-Saw fell lame after running in a smal 
race at Lichfield; Gondolier went amiss, Tramp could not be 
trained, the Miss Peddie colt broke a blood-vessel, and Vacuum, 
who after an immense deal of finessing was selected to represent 
William Day’s lot, met with an accident on the Saturday before 
the race that extinguished his chance. It was impossible to run 
The Starter at the last moment, for reasons that will be under- 
stood by those who study the financial operations of large handi- 
caps; and thus one of the cleverest stables in England was left 
in the lurch with nothing better to depend on than Our Mary 
Ann, 

Perhaps a worse field never went to the post for an important 
race than the nineteen who on Tuesday last started for the Cesare- 
witch. Omitting Gondolier, who was quite unfit to run, and 
‘Tramp, who was lame, the great majority of the runners came from 
the light-weight division. Indeed Cecil, last year’s winner, was 
the only one of the nineteen who could be said to be heavily 
weighted; and with 8st. g lbs, his chance was certainly not a 
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v good one. Taraban, 8 st. 7lbs., had a nice raci 
and none of the to complain oF 
The two aged horses, John Davis and Gardener, were literally 
thrown in, so far as weight was concerned; but horses that have 
been trained for steeple-chasing never show afterwards to much 
advantage in flat-racing. Remembering, however, some of John 
Davis’s doughty deeds in former years, how he won the North- 
amptonshire Stakes in a canter with gst., and how he was third 
for the Cesarewitch with not much less on his back, there was 
much curiosity as to what he would do now in his old age with 
such a feather to carry as 6st. 121bs. Another horse that was 
watched with considerable wonder was Phantom, about whose 
antecedents scarcely anything was known. There were con- 
flicting reports as to the locality of his training quarters even; 
scarcely any one had seen him; and when he did arrive at New- 
market he was so enveloped in clothing from head to foot that 
nothing could be ascertained as to his appearance or condition. It 
was confidently asserted, however, that he was as good as, if not 
better than, Ploughboy at the weights ; and so the British public 
forthwith rushed on the good thing with its customary impetuosity, 
But, alas, the horse’s name was in accordance with his merits, and 
the first thing visible in the race, as the competitors swept round 
the turn into the flat, was Phantom toiling along hopelessly in 
the rear. It is scarcely worth while to enumerate all the starters, 
none of them being very distinguished specimens of the British 
race-horse, but here are those whom we have not already men- 
tioned. Baron Rothschild had two representatives, the Miss 
Peddie colt and Wildbad; Sylva, better known as the Lady 
Evelyn filly, did battle for Lord Wilton instead of See- 
Saw, and it was said that, even had he not been lame, she 
could beat him at the weights; Mr. Naylor ran Chérie, a 
high-bred daughter of Stockwell and Chére Amie, but a wretched 
= performer; and the others were Provider, Clemence, 

arquis of Carabas, Birthday, Ladas, Lopez, and Toby. As every 
one knows, the first part of the Cesarewitch is invisible to a 
spectator stationed near the winning-post; and, indeed, much 
cannot be made out till the horses are approaching the finish of 
the T.Y.C. The first thing we saw was that Phantom and 
Gondolier were a long way behind, and that John Davis was well 
in front, with Sylva and Provider in good forward positions near 
the rails. The pace appeared to be slow, and before the 
Bushes it was plain that n Rothschild’s horses were beaten. 
John Davis and Sylva retained their positions coming down the 
hill, when Provider looked so dangerous that we thought he was 
going to win easily; but he swerved almost immediately after- 
wards, and was passed by Chérie, who challenged the old horse at 
the commencement of the ascent. Sylva, we should say, was 
beaten at this point, having been ridden, as it appeared to us, 
somewhat injudiciously. Chérie gained on John Davis at every 
stride up the hill, which the veteran could not compass at all, and 
ultimately Mr. Naylor’s mare won easily by a length and a half. 
Provider was a moderate third, and Sylva was fourth. Thus 
ended the tamest and most uninteresting Cesarewitch we have ever 
seen. The attendance was the smallest ever known on a Cesare- 
witch day ; no one seemed to take the least interest in the race; 
and the result was received with utter indifference. 

Very different (except in the matter of the number of visitors, 
which was still far below the average) was the feeling about 
the last of the Middle Park Plates that will be enriched by 
the munificence of Mr. Blenkiron. In point of quality the 
field fully came up to the reputation of the race, and for the 
first time since its institution the penalized horses had it all to 
themselves, finishing first, second, and third. Sunshine and 
Kingeraft, who met at last after having divided the principal 
two-year-old races of the year between themselves, both carried 
i extra, and Frivolity and the colt by Lager py out of 

lue Bell carried 4 Ibs. extra. Hawthornden and Normanby 
were unpenalized, and Cradle, the Katharine Logie colt, Alaric, 
Pearl Finder, Satellite, and some others, had a 3 lbs. allowance as 
maidens. Most of the seventeen runners were saddled in the Bird- 
cage, but Kingcraft and Sunshine did not put in an appearance 
there. The Katharine Logie colt was perhaps the best-looking 
horse in the enclosure, and the appearance of Frivolity, Normanby, 
and Alaric gave great satisfaction to their respective admirers. 
Hawthornden we did not see. There was not much delay at the 
post ; in fact we never saw a quieter or better-behaved lot of two- 
— Mr. M‘George merely had to get them well in line, and 

aving speedily accomplished this, the flag fell to a fair and ex- 
cellent start. The pace appeared to be good, and from the first 
the old-fashioned white face of Sunshine was easily discernible in 
the front. Kingeraft had the outside track on the judge’s side of 
the course, and Frivolity occupied a corresponding position on the 
other side. It is sufficient to say that from start to finish there 
were only these three in the race. At the Bushes it was a hundred 
to one against anything else, and descending into the Abingdon 
bottom this trio drew clear away from the rest of the field, and 
fought out a desperate race to the finish. Sunshine was in the 
middle, and Kingcraft from one side and Frivolity from the other 
gradually closed in on her, so that they were close alongside each 
other as they ascended the hill. All deve were called upon, and 
ail three answered like thorough race-horses. For a moment 
Frivolity, and for another moment Kingcraft, was a few inches in 
front ; it was impossible to say for certain which had the advan- 
tage, but we think Kingcraft had just the best of it at the critical 
moment, and just gave way when the final effort was- wanted. 
We are confident that if Sunshine had had the outside place 
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she would have won; but being wedged in between the 
other two at the finish, Daley was hardly able to get her 
thoroughly out, and we all know how much getting out she 
requires. Indeed it is for that reason, and for no other, that we 
think Fordham, from his superior physical strength, will always 
be able to show off Sunshine to greater advantage than Daley. As 
it was, just won on the by a head, while Kingcraft 
was a head behind Sunshine. The Katharine Logie colt was a 
bad fourth. A finer race was never seen, and there was never so 
complete a triumph of public form, despite penalties, over private 
reputations and unpenalized horses. ormanby and Haw- 
thornden were both greatly fancied, but they never could get 
near the leaders, and therefore Normanby’s close race with 
Kingcraft at the last meeting must be accounted for by the 
easiness of the course and the badness of the pace. Kingcraft’s 
already great reputation was justly increased by his performance 
last Wednesday ; but, fit and well, we shall always look to Sun- 
shine to beat him. Frivolity is undoubtedly a splendid mare, but 
we think under different circumstances Sunshine could have 
given her the 3 lbs. and beaten her. In short, we think that 
Sunshine has fully maintained her right to be considered the best 
two-year-old of her year, a right which we do not expect will be 
successfully disputed before the close of the season; and we can 
only hope that the bad luck which has befallen Mr. Merry’s three- 
year-ol of late years may not be continued next year, but that 
Sunshine may recompense him for his disappointments with 
Dundee, Scottish Chiet, Liddington, and Belladrum. 


REVIEWS. 


THE POPE AND THE COUNCIL.* 
(First Notice.) 


S the time for the meeting of the G2cumenical Council ap- 

proaches, the air thickens with pamphlets, articles, “Opinions,” 
pastorals, and rumours, authentic or otherwise; and_ elaborate 
disquisitions on dogma and Church history are rained upon us 
from the most unlikely quarters. Even the Times has apparently 
succumbed to the exigencies of the occasion and recognised the 
necessity for some more trustworthy information than “ Dr. 
Cumming of Scotland” can be expected to supply. But, amid 
this copious literature of the Council, so to term it, the work 
before us occupies a position not only peculiar, but absolutely 
unique. It is no mere ephemeral pamphlet, though some portions 
of it appeared, as the translator reminds us, in a condensed form 
in a series of articles published last spring in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, with which our readers are by this time tolerably fami- 
liar, Neither is it, like the Fulda Pastoral, a sort of diplomatic 
State paper, designed to quiet alarms on the one hand and 
to suggest caution on the other; nor, again, like the letters 
of Montalembert or Father Hyacinthe, an impassioned pro- 
test or a bold cry of defiance. It has, indeed, something in 
common with all these documents, but it transcends them 
no less in the weight of its utterances than in the breadth 
and importance of its aims. It is a profound and learned trea- 
tise, evidently the work of one of the first theologians of the 
day, discussing with the scientific fulness and precision proper to 
German investigation the great doctrinal questions expected to 
come before the Council, and especially the proposed dogma of 
Papal infallibility. ‘There is probably no work in existence that 
contains at all, still less within so narrow a compass, so complete a 
record of the origin and growth of the infallibilist theory, and of all 
the facts of Church history bearing upon it, and that too in a form so 
clear and concise as to put the argument within the reach of any 
reader of ordinary intelligence ; while the scrupulous accuracy of the 
writer, and his constant reference to the original authorities for 
—T statement liable to be disputed, makes the monograph as a 
whole a perfect storehouse of valuable information for the histo- 
rical or theological student. Nor is it the least significant cir- 
cumstance about this remarkable book that it is conspicuously free 
thoroughout from any suspicion of Protestant handiwork. Both 
the authors—tfor it appears from the preface that more than one has 
been concerned in its composition—and the translator take care to 
let us understand distinctly that they are Roman Catholics, and are 
treating the question from the Roman Catholic point of view. 
As little do they leave usin any doubt as to what school of Catholic 
opinion they belong to. “ We have written,” says the preface, 
“under a deep sense of anxiety in presence of a serious danger ” ; 
and the rin Sova in his preliminary notice tells us that he was 
prompted by “a-similar feeling” to undertake his task, Both 
writers and translator wind up with an ominous reference to the 
Latrocinium of Ephesus and the heretical Synod of Rimini; 
the latter observes in pointed, though somewhat oracular, lan- 
guage that “ the Church is greater than any parties or individuals 
who for the moment may usurp her functions and prostitute her 
awful name,” and the book itself concludes with the more direct 
and unequivocal statement that “ theologians and canonists declare 
that without complete freedom the decisions of a Council are not 
binding, and the assembly is only a pseudo-Synod. Its decrees 
may have to be corrected.” This is certainly plain speaking. Yet 
there is nothing in the work of declamex.on or invective or rheto- 


* The Pope and the Council. By Janus. Authorized Translation from 
theGerman. London: Rivingtons. 1869. 


rical appeal. It differs in this as much as in other respects from 
the manifestoes which have issued from an opposite quarter within 
the Catholic Church, as well as from the frothy denunciations of 
Protestant zealots outside its pale. The writers are too strongly in 
earnest for sensational display, and too careful about accuracy of 
fact to have time to think of eloquence. Their work is essentially 
a record—no one who takes the least interest in the subject would 
call it a dry record—of facts. But we had better at the outset 
allow them to explain its scope and purport for themselves :— 

We—and the plural must not here be understood figuratively, but literally 
—we confess to entertaining that view of the Catholic Church and her 
mission which its opponents designate by that much-abused term, so con- 
venient in its vagueness for polemical purposes—Liberal; a term in the 
worst repute with all uncompromising adherents of the Court of Rome and the 
Jesuits—two powers intimately allied—and never mentioned by them with- 
out bitterness. We are of their opinion who are persuaded, first, that the 
Catholic Church, far from assuming an hostile and suspicious attitude 
towards the principles of political, intellectual, and religious freedom and 
independence of judgment, in so far as they are capable of a Christian inter- 
pretation, or rather are directly derived from the letter and spirit of the 
Gospel, ought, on the contrary, to be in positive accord with them, and to 
exercise a constant purifying and ennobling influence on their development ; 
secondly, that a great and searching reformation of the Church is necessary 
and inevitable, however long it may be evaded. 

To us the Catholic Church and the Papacy are by no means convertible 

terms, and therefore, while in outward communion with them, we are in- 
wardly separated by a great gulf from those whose ideal of the Church is 
an universal empire spiritually, and, where it is possible, physically, ruled 
by a single monarch—an empire of force and oppression, where the spiritual 
authority is aided by the secular arm in summarily suppressing every 
movement it dislikes. In a word, we reject that doctrine and idea of the 
Church which has for years been commended by the organ of the Roman 
Jesuits as alone true, as the sole remaining anchor of deliverance for the 
perishing human race. 
They add that they are quite prepared to find themselves charged 
with enmity to the Church and the Papacy by those, whose name is 
legion, who cannot understand that the wounds of a friend are better 
than the treacherous kisses of a foe, and that it is possible at once 
to love and honour an institution and yet fur that very reason to be 
unsparing in the exposure of its defects, believing, as St. Bernard 
says, that any sacrifice is better than the sacrifice of truth. More- 
over, while the definition of Papal infallibility would eventually kill 
out all intellectual energy within the Church, it would also finally 
shatter “ that dearest hope, which no Christian can banish from 
his breast, of a future reunion of the divided Churches both of 
East and West.” For it is inconceivable that either Greeks or 
Protestants should ever be brought to submit to this portentous 
claim till all historical records had been destroyed, and ‘they 
knew no more of their own early history than the Maoris of New 
Zealand know of theirs now.” 

Such is the inspiring principle of the work. Its method is 
exceedingly simple and perspicuous. We have first a brief intro- 
ductory chapter on “The Jesuit Programme for the Council,” as 
sketched in the Civilta Cattolica, substantially repeating the com- 
ments, to which we called attention some months ago, in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung. Our readers may recollect that this pro- 
gramme included three points. The Council was to gratify the 
desires of “all true Catholics” by endorsing the eighty con- 
demnatory propositions of the Syllabus in the form of positive 
dogmas, as suggested by Father Schrader of Vienna; to make 
the bodily Assumption of the Virgin an article of faith; and, 
last but not least, to define Papal infallibility as a dogma, on 
the motion of Archbishop Manning, in which case, as has been 
observed before now, it must necessarily become the cardinal 
article of the Christian faith. And having thus in a three weeks’ 
session revolutionized the faith and system of the Church, and 
abdicated its own functions in perpetuity—for Councils would 
thenceforth be a superfluity, not to say an impertinence—the 
Synod was to close its labours amid the acclamations of the 
Catholic world, while all the ghosts of modern science and civili- 
zation would be scared away for ever before the newly risen sun of 
divine and infallible truth. *‘ Janus” then—we must for convenience” 
sake call the authors by the name under which they have elected 
to present themselves—proceeds to examine in order the proposed 
scheme in its threefold division—the Syllabus, the Assumption, 
and the doctrine of Papal Infallibility, devoting, however, far the 
largest — to the latter point, on which of course all the rest 
ultimately hinge. For if that were ever ruled in the affirmative, it 
would be idle to waste time over the discussion of details which 
might at any moment be irrevocably settled by the arbitrary fiat 
of an irresponsible judge from whom there could be no appeal. 
We propose in the present i to notice the first two chapters 
of the book, which deal with the Syllabus and the Assumption, 
reserving for future notice the final chapter on Infallibility, which 
constitutes in itself a systematic treatise on that subject, and will 
retain, as such, a permanent value for scholars and divines inde- 

ndent of the particular occasion which has given it birth, and of 
its immediate purposes or results. But for the almost infinite 
capacities of human credulity in believing what it wishes to think 
true, we should have said it was as impossible for any rational 
being who had mastered the evidence here supplied to maintain a 
belief in Papal infallibility, as for any one acquainted with the first 
rudiments of arithmetic to maintain seriously that two and two 
make five. 

The “Syllabus of Condemned Errors,” as our readers are aware, 
lumps together under its sweeping anathema all sorts of opinions— 
some reasonable, some ridiculous, some y false, some as 
certainly true, and some on which there is still room for much 
variety of judgment. There are, however, three or four leading 
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principles unmistakeably enounced which are of so momentous a 
character as to affect vitally the whole moral and religious teach- 
ing of the Church and its relations to civil society. The first 
here examined of those “ truths which the Roman Catholic world 
will be enriched by from and after December 29, 1869,” if the Jesuit 

rogramme is carried out, is the divine right of persecution. The 
Church, as Father Schrader is careful to point out, has, accord- 
ing to the Syllabus, both direct and indirect temporal power, and 
the right and duty of inflicting temporal punishment on those who 
resist her teaching or authority, by fines, imprisonment, scourging, 
banishment, and death. It will be answered—as indeed the Civilta 
and its allies, never very remarkable for the straightforwardness of 
their method of argument, have repeatedly urged already—that 
Protestants need feel no alarm at this announcement, because 
nobody dreams of attempting to coerce them; which of course is 
so far true that nobody out of Bedlam supposes that in the present 
state of society such a policy could become a possibility, to say 
nothing of a success. Phe Church, as Father Schneemann puts 
it, “ will act with the greatest prudence in the use of her temporal 
power, according to altered circumstances, and will not therefore 
at present adopt her entire medizval policy.” She “ must observe 
for a time a prudent economy, and, without any modification of her 
real principles, pay a certain external deference to accomplished 
facts.” But that is only an inevitable concession to the degenerate 
civilisation of the modern world, on which Dr. Manning has 
lately been so eloquent, and in nowise touches the principle 
of forcible repression, which only lies dormant till the oppor- 
tunity revives the obligation of enforcing it in its full strictness. 
As lately as 1851 Nuytz, a learned canonist of Turin, was 
censured by Rome for denying the Church’s power of inflicting 
temporal punishment, and it is expressly laid down in the Con- 
cordat of 1863 with the South American Republics that the civil 
courts are bound to execute every penalty decreed by the eccle- 
siastical tribunals. The Civilta describes the Inquisition, which 
is recommended as an urgent necessity in view of the unbelief of 
the age, as “a sublime spectacle of social perfection,” and the 
recent canonization of two inquisitors, distinguished for nothing 
but their bloodthirsty cruelty, gives the description a ghastly sig- 
nificance. It is a wicked error to allow Protestants equal civil 
rights with Catholics, or the free use of their worship, wherever 
it can safely be withheld, though at the same time Dr. Cullen 
assures us that it is a gross injustice to refuse Catholics equal 
rights with Protestants in Ireland, sauce for the goose not being 
in Ultramontane estimation by any means sauce for the gander. 
Freedom of opinion and worship produces profligacy and the pest 
of inditferentism, whence it follows that Germany and England 
are far beneath the moral level of the Roman, Neapolitan, and 
Spanish populations. It is but a few years since Ketteler, Bishop 
of Mayence, one of the leading prelates of Catholic Germany, pub- 
lished a work maintaining principles the very reverse of these, and 
disclaiming in the name of the Church all right or desire to inter- 
fere with perfect liberty of conscience. He is answered in the 
Encyclical, and is informed by its approved interpreter, Schrader, 
that he has fallen into the grossest errors, and owes it to the 
special indulgence of Rome that his book is not put on the 
Index. 

What a light this throws on the condition of the Church, and what an 
unworthy mental slavery the Roman Jesuit party threatens foreign 
Catholics with is thus made clear enough! An illustrious bishop speaks, 
amid universal applause, without a syllable of dissent from his fellow-bishops, 
on those grave questions upon the right answer to which the free attitude 
and beneficial action of the Church in our days in large measure depends. 
And now, a few years afterwards, the Pope, without indeed naming him, 
condemns his doctrine, and the very people who applauded the bishop’s book 
applaud the Eneyclical with yet profounder homage, and are convinced that 
what they took for white is black, Ketteler, who knows well enough that 
the main object of the Syllabus is to exalt principles at first only applied to 
the condition and circumstances of a particular country into universal 
articles of faith, tried to save himself by the pitiful evasion that these articles 
of the Syllabus do not contain a general principle, but only one applicable 
to certain countries, especially Spain. It appears, then, that our bishops, 
our theologians and preachers, and our people, did not know what the true 
doctrine of the Catholic Church is, but only those monks and monsignori, 
especially the Jesuits, who compose the Roman Congregations, and who 
have now for the first time since the Encyclical of Gregory XVI. opened 
the hitherto jealously closed fountains of knowledge. And thus the singular 
fact has come to light that the Catholic nations have for a long time been 
thoroughly heterodox, and that their appointed teachers have helped on the 
error, and sworn to Constitutions moulded in utterly vicious principles and 
laid under the ban of Rome. 


The political supremacy of the Popes and their deposing power 
will also be raised by the adoption of the Syllabus into an article 
of faith, and it will become heresy to affirm that they have ever 
exceeded the _ limits of their jurisdiction. Those Popes, there- 
fore, were fully justified who, like Martin 1V., Clement IV., and 
many more, placed whole countries under interdict, and thereby 
deprived millions of innocent men of the sacraments necessary to 
salvation, at their mere caprice, and from motives of purely 
political or aomger interest. Innocent IV. was acting strictly 
within the limits of his legitimate power when he deposed and 
excommunicated the Emperor Frederick Il., and plunged Ger- 
many and Italy into a long civil war; and Pius V., when he 
excommunicated Queen Elizabeth and absolved all her subjects 
from their allegiance, besides entering warmly into a plot for her 
assassination, which broke down though no fault of his. Nor 
are these the only points on which good Catholics will be com- 

lled to reverse the received testimony of history if the Council 

ormulates the Syllabus into an obligatory standard of belief. It 
ywill become heresy to deny that the civil immunities of the clergy 


were derived from concessions of secular governments, though 
all contemporary testimony proves it, or that the extravagant 
claims of the Popes contributed to the origin and maintenance of 
the division between the Eastern and Western Churches, though 
all written evidence bearing on the subject from the twelfth to 
the sixteenth century shows this to have been one at least of the 
main causes, if not the principal cause, of the schism. Well may 
the author exclaim that all Catholic writers on law or histor 
will do wisely to publish their works before the end of December 
next, since thencefurward none but the Jesuits and their creatures 
will be competent to meddle with such delicate and dangerous 
matters. 

But perhaps the most sweeping and momentous in its 
bearings of all the propositions of the Syllabus is the last, 
which includes in one indiscriminate censure “ progress, to- 
leration, and modern civilization”—a censure which Archbisho 
Manning has lately emphasized with characteristic audacity 
of assertion and perverse ingenuity of paradox. “ Every exist- 
ing Constitution in Europe, with the sole exception of Russia 
and the Roman States . . . freedom of religious profes- 
sion, worship, and teaching, equality of political rights and 
duties before the law, self-taxation, popular legislation, and 
municipal government,” all fall alike under this comprehensive 
curse. The English Magna Charta, “the noble mother of 
European Constitutions,” was denounced at its origin by Inno- 
cent III., who understood its importance well enough, yet the 
tender sapling has grown into a mighty tree overshadowing half 
the world, and is blest with an abundant progeny. Pius IX. has 
condemned its latest offshoot, the new Austrian Constitution, as 
“an unspeakable abomination,” and declared it to be null and 
void; and in every free country of the Old or New World, as in 
Belgium and the United States, the political action of Catholics is 
compromised and crippled by the reproach of their inherent 
antagonism to all constitutional government. Nor can this be 
wondered at when the Papal Court has systematically exerted all 
its influence to prevent the introduction of Liberal institutions, 
even in the most modified form, into Italy or Austria, on the 
express ground that its own spiritual power would be thereby 
endangered ; and its chosen organ, the Civilta, gives open expression 
to that profound hatred which is felt by every genuine Ultramon- 
tane for the whole constitutional system. So curious an illustration 
of the attitude of the Roman Court in this respect is supplied in 
a passage quoted here from a letter of Prince Schwarzenberg to 
Baron Liigel, in 1850, that we will transfer the note containing it 
to our columns :— 

The whole letter will be found in a book printed by Gennarelli at Florence 
in 1862—“ Le Dottrine civili e religiose della Corte di Romu,” p.72. It says, 
in reference to the Tuscan Constitution of 1848, “ Le gouvernement pontifical 
avoue que ses répugnances & cet égard se fondent aussi sur des motifs qui 
lui sont plus particuliers. Il ne cherche nullement a dissimuler, que, forcé 
comme il est 4 devoir reconnoitre et proclamer tout régime parlementaire 
comme directement menagant pour le libre exercice du pouvoir spirituel, il 
ne saurait voir sans alarme se propager et se consolider autour de lui non- 
seulement des principes constitutionnels imposés originairement par la révo- 
lution, mais encore des formes représentatives plus mitigées, dont la contagion 
lui semble non moins inévitable et désastreuse dans lintérieur des états,” &c, 
In other words, “Our absolutist system, supported by the Inquisition, the 
strictest censorship, the suppression of ail literature, the privileged exemption 
of the clergy, and arbitrary power of bishops, cannot endure any other than 
absolutist governments in Italy.” 

We have left ourselves no room to say more of the short chapter 
on the Assumption of the Virgin than that it proves the entire 
absence of any shadow of evidence for the alleged fact, in the New 
Testament, or in any writer of the first four centuries. Two 
apocryphal documents of the fifth century contain the earliest 
reference to it, and it was not till several centuries later that it 
began to obtain any recognition in the Church. Should the legend 
be fabricated into an article of faith, there would be no security 
against any further arbitrary additions to the Gospel narrative or 
the articles of the Creed which may suit the convenience or attract 
the fancy of its Jesuit authors in the future. One of the English 
Ultramontane journals has already advocated the supplementary 
dogma of the corporal assumption of St. Joseph. 


THE DUKE OF AUMALE’S PRINCES OF CONDE.* * 
is one of many signs of the times that, while the title- 
ages of these volumes bear the dates of 1863 and 1864, 
the few words of preface which are attached to them bear date 
in March, 1869. In those few words the Duke of Aumale speaks 
of his pages as already “ jaunies par le temps,” and he speaks of the 
seven years which separate him from the days when they first 
went to press. In a few digrified words, but words which are 
none the less sarcastic for ‘being dignified, the Duke refuses to 
dwell on the causes of the delay, which, he truly says, are known 
to all the world. He no less truly claims for himself the merit of 
having written in no spirit of party, and of having no new system 
to expound. The words are as simple as they are true; but the 
sarcasm, whether designed or inherent, is not to be avoided. The 
a of the Duke of Aumale’s book was hindered by another 
istorian who could hardly venture to make the same claims. There 
is an irresistible temptation to compare the biographer of Ceesar 
with the biographer of the House of Condé. But there is no need to 
follow out in detail a comparison which so easily makes itself. It is 


* Histoire des princes de Condé pendant les XVIe et XV IIe Siécles. 
vy 


M. le duc d’Aumale, Tomes premier et deuxitme. Paris: 


Freres. 1863-1864. 
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enough to say that we nowhere find the Duke of Aumale either mis- 
understanding his authorities or suppressing them when they hap- 
n to be inconvenient. His story isnot written on the high priori 
ine. There may, then, have been other than purely political reasons 
which condemned his book to a seven years’ quarantine. At last 
it has made its way to the light, along with many other things 
which a year ago we should hardly have expected to see the light. 
It only needs a walk through the streets either of Paris or of any 
other French town to see the difference. The Duke of Aumale’s 
book may now be freely bought. So also may the Duke of 
Aumale’s photograph, and the photographs of various other 
rsons, both royal and republican, whose very features would a 
Fttle time back have been thought to carry with them hatred and 
contempt of the Government. We have all heard of a certain 
personage who, when he was sick, thought seriously of becoming 
amonk. How long such an intention may last after recovery is 
another matter. But just now politics, literature, and art are all 
alike enjoying the advantages of the pious resolve. 


The Duke of Aumale’s book is a book of solid worth. It is, as 
he says, “un livre de bonne foy.” It is a book which is plainly 
the result of honest and conscientious work, and which tells its 
tale throughout with clearness, fairness, and good sense. It deals 
with a period of controversy in a calm and impartial spirit, with 
the fullest purpose of doing justice, and no more than justice, all 
round. In fact, the almost unbroken calmness of the Duke's book, 
while it doubtless adds to its sterling value, is carried to such a 
degree as to take off somewhat from its immediate interest. In 
dealing with times so stirring as those which occupy the greater 
part of these volumes, we could have wished for a Mitle more of 
enthusiasm ; we could even have forgiven a few touches of parti- 
sauship. And we think we can now and then see signs that this 
tone of singular calmness is rather the result of deliberate self- 
control than of any deadness of feeling to the more exciting aspects 
of the subject. Flashes of life and vigour come ever and anon to 
the surface which seem to show that the almost icy tone of the 
general narrative is due to deliberate choice. We think we can 
understand that a writer in the peculiar position of the Duke of 
Aumale may deem it his duty to keep the strictest check upon 
every impulse which might lead him astray from the severest and 
most dignified impartiality. Butif he writes neitheras a Leaguer 
nor as a Huguenot, he writes throughout as a Frenchman, Of 
the silly vaunting and vapouring of the vulgar Frenchman we 
need hardly say that there is not a trace. There is just that 
amount of national feeling which is rightful and graceful in a 
writer of any nation. We cannot expect any Frenchman to feel 
exactly as we do about Lorraine and the Three Bishoprics. But 
it is important to mark that, while of party spirit there is not a 
trace in the Duke’s volumes, national feeling is deeply stamped on 
every page. 

The part of the work now published contains the Lives of the 
first two Princes of Condé and part of the Life of the third. The 
lives of the first two Princes take in some of the most stirring 
scenes of the religious wars in France. The first Prince is slain 
in the overthrow of Jarnac; the death of the second follows with 
strange speed after the victory of Coutras. The part of the life of 
the third now published is nearly co-extensive with the reign of 
Henry the Fourth. ‘The first two Princes, without being great 
men, had a prominent share in great events; the third, as far as 
the Duke now takes us, is chiefly memorable for drawing forth the 

ettiest features in the character of a great King. To write the 

ives of the Princes of Condé comes therefore very near to writing 
the contemporary history of France. But it only comes very near 
to it; it is not the thing itself. And here is the great disadvan- 
tage of the book, as of so many other books of thekind. It comes 
s0 near to being a complete history of the timethat we are apt—un- 
fairly, no doubt, but still naturally—to find fault with it for not being 
acomplete history. And this feeling comes out the more strongly 
when the persons dealt with are, as in this case, persons of only 
secondary merit and importance. A great man can be made the 
centre of the history of his period; history can on his behalf be 
turned into biography. The events in which he had a share 
derive a further interest from the fact that he had a share in 
them, But no position of this kind can be claimed for those 
Princes of Condé who are dealt with in these volumes. Nor 
does the Duke of Aumale attempt to claim any such position 
for them. The interest which attaches to them springs from 
their having had a share in certain events; no further interest 
attaches to the events because the Princes of Condé had a share 
in them. But this makes the history of the Princes of Condé 
still more strictly coincident with certain portions of the general 
history of France. The Duke evidently feels this, for he has 
filled up—and rightly filled up—the gap between the death of 
the second Prince and the manhood of the third with a sketch of 
the general history, at all events the military history, of the time. 
That gap takes in events of no less importance than the establish- 
ment of Henry the Fourth on the throne. But with that esta- 
blishment no Prince of Condé had anything personally to do. 
Yet the writer felt, and his readers will feel also, that some account 
of that intermediate time was essential to a history of the Princes 
of Condé. In this kind of way the series of biographies comes 
very near to being a history of France. It comes so near that 
We are disappointed when we find any gaps. We feel, for 
instance, disappointed when the Massacre of St. Bartholomew is 
cut short within a very small space. The story has often been 
told before, and there was no particular reason for telling 


it again in detail in a history of the Princes of Condé. But 
the history of the Princes of Condé comes so near to being a his- 
tory of France that we somehow, however unreasonably, feel as if 
it ought to be there. 


Another point that may perhaps strike the reader is that the 
history sometimes becomes, more than it need have been, a tech- 
nical military history. Our own personal tastes might perhaps 
have led us to wish that it had been a little less military and a 
litle more political. Yet it is no just ground of complaint that a 
work by the Duke of Aumale has reaped the full advantage of its 
author's technical military studies. Nor are the Duke's military 
descriptions always purely technical; he shows occasionally that 
he can describe a battle so as to provide vigorous and interesting 
reading for the non-military student. Into the party politics 
of the Huguenot wars the Duke could hardly have gone without 
losing somewhet of that tone of dignified impartiality which is the 
characteristic of the whole work. But in the life of the third 
Prince, where the public interest is but slightly military and: 
almost wholly political, the Duke of Aumale distinctly shows how 


well he has wastered the contemporary politics not only of France- 


but of all Europe. 


And, after all, the tendency to settle down with special atten- 
tion upon the strictly military details of the Huguenot wars. 
would not be very wonderful even in a non-military writer. The 
battles are just the one thing which it is possible to remember. 
Jarnac and Coutras do make an impression on the mind. But the 
wars, as distinguished from the battles, are hopeless. The 
Huguenot wars do not, like some other civil wars, form one 
long struggle perseveringly carried on till the insurgents either 
finally gain their point or are altogether subdued. The wars. 
in which the first two Princes of Condé were engaged were 
wars which were always beginning, always ending. Men flew 
to arms without any very intelligible reason, and laid them 
down again without any very intelligible reason either. No one 
who does not make the period the subject of special and minute 
study can possibly remember how many times arms were taken up 
in this way, and how many times they were laid down. These 
wars present the somewhat repulsive spectacle of a religious 
struggle in which, for a long time, the chiefs of neither side seem 
in earnest. Many of the actors seem never to know their own 
minds, and neither Henry of Navarre nor Louis of Condé was 
exactly the man whom one would set by choice at the head of a 
religious reformation. In a confused story of this sort the actual 
fighting becomes a sort of relief, and we are really glad to find 
ourselves reading about Jarnac and Coutras. And how well the 
Duke of Aumale can bring the results of his military studies to bear 
on the general course of his history is shown in his comments 
on the military character of Henry the Fourth. He first claims 
for him to be looked on as something more than a mere gallant 
soldier and adventurous knight-errant, and in a later passage he sets 
forth more fully what he holds him to have been and not to have 
been. Henry understood war thoroughly as it was practised in the 
France of his own day. As a tactician, as one skilful in arranging 
his troops and in taking advantage of ground, he had no con- 
temporary French rival; “ in the general direction of operations 
he often had the inspirations of a great captain.” But to the 
science of generalship in the highest sense, the planning of those 
movements which prepare, delay, or bring on battles, he had no. 
pretensions; “ la stratégie lui était inconnue.” This science, a 
science known to Hannibal and Ceesar, disappeared, so the Duke of 
Aumale holds, with the Roman Legion—a date, by the way, 
almost as vague as that of the Reformation. It reappeared in the 
great Spanish school of generalship which began with Pescara. 
and ended on the fields of Rocroy and Lens. Against one of its 
greatest masters Henry was once pitted, and he was utterly baffled. 
In the art of fighting Henry overcame every French captain of bis 
time; in the art of not-fighting he showed himself very little of a. 
match for Alexander of Parma. But the Duke adds, with perfect 
fairness, 

Peut-étre, dans une lutte plus prolongée, la puissance de son esprit. 
Vaurait-elle initié & la méthode de son rival; peut-étre aussi Farnese, dans 
un jour de bataille, aurait-il pu difficilement résister aux promptes résolu- 
tions, & la vigueur de son adversaire, 

The Duke of Aumale has greatly enriched his work by the large 
collection of documents which he has printed as Appendices to his 
two volumes. This is the right course for any historian who deals 
with times like the sixteenth century, where so large a portion of 
his materials must consist of unpublished papers. Such an 
historian has his reader far more in his power than the historian. 
of Greek or Roman or early mediseval times, whose materials are 
almost wholly drawn from printed books to which every one can 
refer if he chooses. To print therefore at least the most important 
of his unprinted documents becomes a duty, and this duty the 
Duke of Aumale has most faithfully fulfilled. Alike in the text 
and in the selection of the documents the Duke shows the same 
genuine industry and unflinching honesty which distinguish the 
book. We have, we must confess, often read histories of greater 
liveliness and keener interest as narratives, and we have read his~ 
tories which open wider ranges of political thought, but we have 
seldom met with a book showing clearer signs of real work and 
thorough conscientiousness. A more special examination of the 
Duke's treatment of the lives of the three subjects of his his~ 
tory we reserve for another article. 
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UNDER THE PEAK.* 


WE sup it is useless to protest against the publication 
of volumes of second-rate poetry. They will continue to 
appear with the same regularity as volumes of sermons, and to 
share the same fate. And, after all, there is no reason why we 
should begrudge their authors the innocent gratification which 
they derive from appearing in print. With the exception of the 
friend who is compelled to praise, if not to read, and is driven 
into an awkward dilemma between politeness and sincerity; of 
the country subscriber to the circulating library, whose list is 
filled up with books which London fails to appreciate; and, 
we may add, of the unfortunate reviewer, no one is seriously 
injured or bored by the publication of such books, whilst the 
motives from which it proceeds are most intelligible, if not com- 
mendable. The accumulated product of many idle hours grows 
in our drawers into an imposing mass, and we feel a parent’s 
natural reluctance to commit our literary offspring to the flames. 
We glance through the papers, discover in them a hundred neat 
and pretty things which we had half forgotten, and of which we 
did not believe ourselves capable; we begin to think that we 
have treated our lucubrations with undeserved neglect ; and at last 
it hardly needs the vague and extorted commendations of our 
friends, and the more sincere but equally uncritical admiration of 
our wife, to convince us that what gave us pleasure to produce 
must give the world ee to peruse. Then follow dreams of 
popular applause and repeated editions—dreams which are not 
always finally shattered even by the appearance of the pub- 
lisher’s bill. 

Mr. Mercer expresses himself with much apparent candour both 
as to the circumstances which induced him to compose in verse, 
and as to the judgment which he has formed of his own compo- 
sitions—a judgment with which we feel ourselves compelled to 
concur. “ Little,” he says, 

Little of the poet’s shaping art 
Is in these sheets, and nothing more was sought 
Than that most sweet relief which dwells in verse, 
They were, in fact, written during a “lengthened residence in 
Hongkong,” where the author seems to have occupied some posi- 
tion in the colonial Executive, and they derive their title from 
Victoria Peak, which rises behind the settlement. We must con- 
fess that the first feeling which a hasty glance at their contents 
awakens in us is one of profound compassion for their author. 
How intolerably tedious must have been the long weary hours and 
years during which the unhappy man was driven to such desperate 
expedients tor banishing ennw! Nothing seems to have come 
amiss to Mr. Mercer’s versatile and omnivorous muse, and every 
subject which could possibly admit of versification has passed 
through his verse-grinding machine. The very miscellaneous col- 
lection includes poems ot the descriptive, sentimental, pious, and 
jocular order, and the translations comprise pieces from the works 
of Shakspeare, Gammer Gurton, Isaiah, Burns, Sophocles, and 
several Chinese mandarins, At the head of this motley crew are 
ranged, under the head of “ Serica,” poems immediately connected 
with China and its associations. We pass over a string of sonnets 
each containing its sentiment duly expanded into the regulation 
number of rhymes. Nothing is more tedious than the sonnet, 
unless the thought which is wound through its delicate in- 
volutions be worthy of the complex shrine. But our author hardly 
rises above the level of the commonplace in his conceptions, and 
although he has made a manifest struggle to overcome the ludi- 
crous effect which is produced by Chinese monosyllables on a 
Western ear, we hardly think that he has been successful in the 
attempt. Our readers may judge for themselves from the opening 
lines of a sonnet addressed to the unknown occupant of a solitary 
grave :— 
Oh, Chow or Wong! or by whatever name 
Men call’d thee, or the Gods may call thee now, 
Why so extravagantly vast thy claim 
To mortuary earth upon the brow 
Of yon fair hill ? 
This is dull reading. More amusement is to be found in some 
translations from the Chinese with which Mr. Mercer has favoured 
us. An imaginative correspondent of the Daily Telegraph recently 
described in affecting and pathetic language the feelings of mingled 
horror and disgust which were probably roused in the Brahmin 
breast by the sight of the representative of one of their most ancient 
and sacred lines of princes personally taking part in a European 
dance. It may partially console him to learn that in the “ Seric ” 
mind the emotions caused by the sight of an English ball are ap- 
arently those of unmingled admiration, approaching to rapture. 
Ve are accustomed to consider the quadrille rather a tame per- 
formance, useful chiefly as affording an opportunity for taking 
breath, gossip, and flirting in the intervals between the rapid 
whirls of the waltz. Very different was the effect produced on the 
enthusiastic imagination of Chaou Chang Ling, “ Inspector of the 
Grain Department at Canton, and a Doctor of the Imperial Col- 
lege,” as he watched the mazy complications of a quadrille danced 
at Government House. The following lines form part of a poem 
inscribed by him on a fan, aud presented to Sir John Davis :— 
Gaily beneath the golden dome 
They trip it to the music’s sound, 


* Under the Peak ; or, Jottings in Verse, written during a lengthened Resi- 
dence in the Colony of Hongkong. By William T. Mercer, M.A. Oxon. 
Londos: John Camden Hotten. 1269. 


And echsing thro’ the reyal home 
How clear and full the notes rebound ! 
Under the neighbouring alcove 
With the Phoenix step they move, 
Finish with a whirling dance 
And the noble dragon-prance ; 
Backward speed they, then they go 
Once more to the front, and lo! 
Now they rise with eagle flight, 
And now in bashfulness again unite! 
Gifted as with fairy wings, 
Swift as flakes that winter brings, 
On they gently glide, and then 
From the spot retire again ; 
And last they meet in close array, 
O’er each other softly bending, 
So their utmost mirth they stay 
And amble as if homeward wending. 
It may be that the poet’s enthusiasm has raised him into regions 
of imagery whither there is some difficulty in following him. Or, 
again, it may be that Anglo-Chinese society has introduced sun 
new and sensational innovations into the quadrille as danced at 
home. Anyhow, we find some difficulty in attaching any precise 
signification to the “ Phoenix step,” the “dragon-prance,” or the 
“eagle flight,” and in identifying them with any of the ordinary 
figures. However, we must not press too hard expressions of 
which the original Chinese was possibly guiltless, for’ Mr. Mercer 
informs us that he versitied these lines, not without difficulty, from 
a rough translation made by the late Dr. Gutzlaff, and he quotes 
with evident appreciation a remark of M. Rémusat, that “La 
langue poétique des Chinois est véritablement intraduisible; on 
pourrait peut-étre ajouter qu'elle est souvent inintelligible.” 

It would obviously be unsafe to draw generalizations as to 
Chinese poetry from translations which in many cases are confes- 
sedly removed by two degrees from the original, and of which we 
are unable to test the accuracy otherwise. Judging from the 
specimens presented to us in this volume, we should be inclined to 
say that its most characteristic features are a strong tendency to 
vapid artiticialities of language, and a general want of point. Here, 
for instance, is a quatrain which monopolizes a whole page in soli- 
tary dignity, and which is stated to have been extracted from 
the “ Yew Héo Shetee, or Didactic Odes for the Use of 
Children” :— 

The hue of a mountain is not to be told 
By the traveller who looks on its height from afar, 
And distance is powerless the name to unfold 
Though high be the peak, and dark-frowning the scar, 
Why distance should be expected to unfold the name of a moun- 
tain, or what precise moral the Chinese youth is supposed to 
derive from the remark, is what we are wholly unable to divine. 

There is an airy alliteration about the heading “Trifles from 
the Tartore,” which is irresistibly attractive. We turn with eager- 
ness to discover what are the “ trifles” of song with which the 
grim nomad solaces his lighter moments during the intervals of 
war and the chase. And we are not disappointed. The follow- 
ing charming little poem is entitled the “ Malady ”:— 

The Moliah came ; I pray’d him in kindness to devise 
A cure for sickness felt within, but hid from human eyes ; 
The Mollah peer’d into my face, and said—What ails ye now ? 
There’s madness in your fiery glance and fever on your brow. 
Then open’d I my heart to him, and like a plaining dove, 
I said—oh Mollah! oh my soul! alas—I am in love. 
Nothing can be more exquisitely poetical than this comparison of 
the symptoms of love to those of an aggravated form of stomach- 
ache, or than the picture of the unfortunate and tortured victim 
cooing out his contession to the family doctor. One more extract 
may suffice to illustrate the Chinese ballad or simple narrative 
style. The ballad is put into the mouth of a tea-gatherer ; the origi- 
nal “ was prettily printed on a square piece of paper with a flowered 
red border,” and “ lays no claim to any merit beyond simplicity ”:— 
Oh weary is our picking, yet 
Do I my toil withhold ? 
My maiden curls are all askew, 
My pearly fingers cold, 
Only our tea I wish to be 
Superior over all, 
O’er this man’s sparrow-tongue, and o’er 
‘That other’s dragon- 

The central portion of the volume is appropriately entitled 
“ Promiscua,” and is remarkable for little except the heterogene- 
ous character of its contents. The general characteristics of the 
pieces are those with which we are painfully familiar in similar 
collections—obvious sentiments and topics fitted into a succession 
of evenly-flowing rhymes, whose smooth and uniform surface 
baffles criticism and memory alike. The longest piece is entitled 
“ The Power of Love,” and has for its subject “ The Judgment of 
Paris.” The footnote to the argument, which bids us‘ vide Lemp. 
Class. Dict. sub voce ‘ Paris,’ ” will prepare the reader for the con- 
ventional treatment of a hacknied subject, but Mr. Mercer would 
have done better if he had not wavered between the choice of Sir 
Walter Scott, Mr. Tennyson, and the author of the Ingoldsby 
Legends as his models. After some slight hesitation between the 
heroic and the jocular styles he ultimately chooses the latter, and 
thereby succeeds in becoming vulgar. Verses of this kind are not 
often open to the charge that their meaning, such as it is, is con- 
cealed by obscurity of expression, and Mr. Mercer’s lines usually 
afford tolerably plain-sailing ; nevertheless he is here and there be- 
trayed by too close an adherence to his models into the use of lan- 

uage which he does not succeed in rendering intelligible. We 
Save been unable to decipher the import or construction of tho 
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third line of this stanza, which occurs in some lines written in a 
copy of In Memoriam :— 
For even to me brings sweet relief 
This flow of full-toned utterance, 
Exert the spirit to entrance, 
This measured rhapsody of grief. 
The queer juxtaposition of widely diverse subjects in this portion 
of the volume is well illustrated by the last three poems, which 
consist of a paraphrase of Isaiah, an Epicurean exhortation to 
+Jaugh ” and “ prank” while we may, and a description in rollick- 
ing anapeests of the betrayal, ruin, and consolation of a too-cre- 
culous maiden. 

To those who have had any experience of the dull and repul- 
sive task of pruning and paring into shape the wooden verses of 
schoolboys and undergraduates, it is always gratifying to find that 
the result of so many hours, wearisome alike to tutor and pupil, 
has not been in every case to inspire the latter with a perma- 
nent aversion for the model which he is bidden to copy. Happily 
proofs are every now and then forthcoming which refute the bold 
assertion that the large amount of time devoted to verse-making 
by the English course of classical study is wholly thrown away. 
The pleasure which one who has saturated himself with the spirit 
of Greek and Latin poets experiences in the delicate ingenuity 
required for wedding modern thoughts to ancient forms is very 
intelligible, and to the spare hours snatched by busy authors and 
statesmen from their more serious pursuits we owe some of the 
most graceful specimens of modern Latin versification. We are 
giad to find that Mr. Mercer, who evidently looks back with plea- 
sure to his Oxford days, was not one of those who bid a 
simultaneous adieu to their classics and to the University build- 
ings, and that in the library which he carried with him to Hong 
Kong Greek and Latin authors formed a considerable part. He 

pears to have found the practice of translation from and into the 
Gated languages etlective, among other means, for relieving the 
tedium of his exile. But why did he not consult some classical 
friend before giving his Latine reddita to the world? For it is 
too obvious that, however he may love the classics, yet in the 
mechanical art of Latin versification his education never advanced 
beyond that rudimentary stage at which laborious youth, with the 
aid of dictionary and gradus, painfully convert a given number of 
English lines into a given number of dactyls and spondees, which 
they decorate with the name of hexameters and pentameters. We 
have heard of convicts who, after their term of imprisonment has 
expired, have returned to their place of confinement, and, in order 
to add by contrast a keener zest tu their enjoyment of liberty, 
have expressed a desire to remount for a few minutes the old 
familiar tread-mill. And we can imagine that, on similar psycho- 
logical principles, Mr. Mercer felt a grim pleasure in laboriously 
manufacturing of his own freewill the curious tesselations of long 
and short syllables the production of which used to cost him so 
much toil and anxiety at school. It is only on this hypothesis 
that we can explain the perseverance worthy of a better cause 
with which he has struggled through the task of converting “Tam 
O'Shanter” into Latin hexameters. The result is a melancholy 
and ponderous performance. Imagine “'Tam’s” rapturous but 
indiscreet exclamation being rendered into “O tu veste brevi, tu 
saltas quam bene”! But the translation is marred by more serious 
defects than mere ponderosity. It may be a narrow subservience to 
the usages of the Augustan age which makes us object to the 
systematic shortening of vowels before “sp” and “st,” but apart | 
from this we should like to ask Mr. Mercer on what principles of | 
prosody, Virgilian or other, he proposes to scan the following 

Membra stetit circum xylina subucula curta. 
Mortua cui spiritu dehiscunt ora supremo. 
Vos, quando poculis animus sit solvere curas. 


After these specimens we need hardly pause to criticize a transla- 
tion into the sapphics of some verses from Job. 

It is only fair to add, on the other hand, that the versions from 
Greek and Latin into English form the most successful part of the 
book. But we have been a good deal bored with translations 
lately, and are indisposed to look at any which do not present ex- 
cellences of a very high order. Besides which, the pieces which 
Mr. Mercer has chosen are somewhat well-worn, and his loose 
scholarship sometimes leads him astray, and never allows him to 
achieve any very near or accurate approximation to the original. We 
do not know why Leda’s husband should be called “ Tindar,” and 
we would remind Mr. Mercer that ’OAvp7tdérexog is not formed on 
the analogy of rexrovuwég, and can hardly be translated by “an 
hymn Olympionic.” Nevertheless the translation of a well-known 

orus in the Gdipus Tyrannus, of which the first stanza must 

as a specimen, is not ungraceful :— 
Thou oracle of Jove! with sound so sweet 
Say, for what purpose hast thou journeyed here ? 
Why hast thou leit thy treasure-laden seat, 
The costly temple of the Pythian seer ? 
I tremble, and my mind is racked with fear— 
Then Delius, Peean, or whate’er thy name, 
To me, who aye thy sacred power revere, 
What new event thou plannest, oh proclaim, 
Say, golden child of hope, imperishable Fame. 

Mr. Mercer informs us that this volume is only the precursor of 
& more serious work, which is to embody the results of his Chinese 
experiences, We hope that his prose will prove better worth 
reading than his verse. 


THE GOLDFIELDS OF VICTORIA.* 


i ge thanks of the Mother-country, no less than of the colon \ 
are due to the Government of Victoria for the admirab 
summary of the local history, the statistics, and the scientific 
bearings of the great industry of gold-mining which has been 
lately put forth under their sanction. They may be congra- 
tulated on having upon their official statf a gentleman so 
thoroughly competent as Mr. Brough Smyth, and he in turn has 
to express appropriate thanks for the enlightened support and 
liberal co-operation which he has received throughout both from 
heads of departments and from those in charge either of public 
or private resources. So full and elaborate a compilation must 
leave the home public without excuse if this important colony, 
its resources, and its inhabitants remain henceforth, as the writer 
complains they have been hitherto, “apparently less known or 
studied by Englishmen than Japan, the Sandwich Islands, or 
New Caledonia.” On the other hand, it will relieve the colony 
itself from the stigma, whether imaginary or real, of being too 
much absorbed in the pursuit of greed, or in trumpery political 
squabbles, for the interests of science to have obtained the faintest 
heed in Victoria. We are not to expect from Mr. Smyth a complete 
or exhaustive survey of the geology of the Australian continent, nor 
shall we find prominence given in the first instance to topics 
which might meet the scientific curiosity of the Mother-country. 
His work has a practical end in view, and the local interests of the 
colony are those which he has most persistently had at heart. 
Incidentally, however, his inquiry has led him into a range of 
facts of the widest bearing upon science, and opened up pro- 
biems co-extensive with the whole range of natural law. The 
correlation of the geology of Australia with the European and 
other fairly organized systems is as yet far from complete. But 
among the facts included in Mr. Smyth’s careful survey will be 
found many which suggest instructive points of contact, while 
tending to confirm what has so repeatedly struck previous observers 
as regards the anomalies and inconsistencies which exist in the 
physical distribution of the two hemispheres. 

The colony of Victoria is divided naturally into three districts, 
each dissimilar in respect to climate, svil, and geological structure. 
The part first in importance, both as regards area and natural fea- 
tures, is that lying to the north-west of the southernmost bend of the 
great Cordillera. This vast mountain spine of Australia extends 
southwards alongthe coast from Cape York, the extreme north-east 
angle of the continent, with a culminating point at Forest Hill, 
to St. Clair, and trending west to form a watershed for the 
immense riverain system of the Murray. For its southern boun- 
dary this district has the Great Spur, which stretches from the 
Cordillera westward of St. Clair, to the Grampians. All the 
waters within this area find their way, by tributary streams run- 
ning northwards, into the river Murray, or are lost in the tertiary 
sands of Australia Felix. The second part lies to the south of the 
Great Spur and to the west of the Cordillera, and the streams run 
southwards to the sea. The third part, called Gippsland, lies south- 
east and east of the Cordillera, and the streams run southwards 
and eastwards to the sea. The Cordillera from Forest Hill to St. 
Clair is composed principally of paleeozoic rocks. Near Omeo there 
are masses of granite and porphyry interspersed with the lime- 
stone, but the main course of the range, Mr. Smyth informs us, 
lies through the Silurian strata. The western side of the range is 
composed of plutonic rocks, the eastern of sedimentary strata—a 
distinction of important bearing upon the search for auriferous de- 
posits. Further southwards the boundary formed by this summit line 
extends through carboniferous rocks and some patches of por- 

hyry, as far as Wilson’s promontory, where a mass of granite is 
ound, with dykes of quartz, containing large crystals of tourma- 
line. Between the granite area and the carboniferous rocks lies a 
belt of Silurian claystones. Upheavals and depressions of the land 
have evidently taken place at different periods on either side of the 
Cordillera, the axis or turning point of which is probably to be found 
somewhere about lat. 30 degrees. Of the total of 86,831 square 
miles, the area of the colony, 53,700 belong tu the Murray district, 
20,300 to the Western, and 12,831 to Gippsland. One-third of 
the whole extent may safely be laid down as occupied by gold- 
bearing rocks, available to the miner, though some 14,000 square 
miles are returned as unexplored, or only vaguely known as consist- 
ing of granites and rocks of the Lower Silurianage. This estimate 
ot a third is, however, considered by our author much-too low. 
Having regard to the numerous different conditions under which 
gold-bearing drifts and veins have been found, it is not easy to 
assign limits to the area within which the miner may prosecute 
his labours with reasonable prospects of success. The minimum 
he states as certainly not less than 20,000,000 acres. And since 
our miners have during the past fifteen years opened up, without 
at all exhausting, 600,000 acres only, the goldfields may be 
looked upon as practically inexhaustible. The evidence of facts is 
far from bearing out Sir Roderick Murchison’s early theory of the 

robable unproductiveness of quartz-mining at any great depth 
elow the surface. That eminent geologist can hardly, as our 
author urges, have rested his conviction upon the few uncertain 
results which have been obtained in the Ural, prior to the discovery 
of gold in California and Australia. Nor would a mere scratching 


* The Gold Fields and Mineral Districts of Victoria; with Notes on the 
Modes of Occurrence of Gold and other Metalsund Minerals. By R. Brough 
Smyth, F.G.S., Secretary for Mines for the Colony of Victoria, &c. Melbourne : 
Printed and published by John Ferres, Government Printer, London : 
Triibner & Co. 1869. 
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of the surface in the incipient stage of quarrying suffice to settle a 
question of this kind. Merely negative results too, however nume- 
rous, would be liable to reversal by means of a single empirical 
discovery. Numerous cases have, in fact, occurred of late years 
which prove that decrease of richness with the increased depth of 
the auriferous strata, if a rule of general observation, is by no 
means a law of universal recurrence. Among the older goldfields, 
quartz taken from a depth of 600 feet has yielded as much as 
four ounces to the ton. In the Good Hope mine at Crooked River 
quartz of extraordinary richness, and everywhere studded with 
gold, has been taken from a depth of nearly 5co feet from the 
crown of the reef. “There may be grounds for the general belief 


that, while the average yield is the same for all depths, the gold | 
near the surface is most often aggregated in strings and lumps, | 


the veins widen as the depth increases, and that in the larger 
spaces the gold is more generally diffused throughout the vein- 
stone.” Yet, on the other hand, it is possible to gather from some of 
our reefs at great depths specimens quite as rich as any that 
are ordinarily found on the surface. In California quartz-mining 
has been profitably carried on at a depth of not less than 1,200 
feet, and a long list of Victorian mines, with their respective 
depths and comparative yields, tends to remove any cause for 
fear as to our reefs ceasing to be profitable at any depth to 
which we are able |to penetrate, A point on which the facts 
brought together by our author further contravene the an- 
ticipations of the same generally farsighted authority is that of the 
bay at which gold was deposited in the veins. Sir R. Murchison 
ad formed the conclusion that “though originally deposited in or 
diffused through the mass of the ancient Silurian sedimentary 
deposits, gold was notwithstanding only brought together into 
rich veins, and separate lumps and strings, at a comparatively 
recent period, ¢e. a short time (in geological language) before the 
epoch during which powerful and widely extended denudations 
took place, and during which the large mammalia perished.” This 
belief is not apparently supported by the evidence of Victoria. No 
one there doubts, Mr. Smyth assures us, that the principal quartz 
veins of the country were formed long prior to the deposition of 
the mesozoic strata. These strata rest unconformably on up- 
edged paleozoic rocks, which are everywhere penetrated by veins, 
and the veins do not extend upwards into the mesozoic rocks, 
The veins themselves afford proofs that the gold was deposited 
in most cases contemporaneously with the quartz. The dilfusion 
of even minute particles of gold in a solid mass of quartz is 
truly difficult to explain on the hypothesis of subsequent im- 
pregnation, Are there forces known to the chemist, our 
author asks, which would be adequate to effect the dissemination 
of metallic gold in such a medium? An experiment of Pro- 
fessor Bischoff helps us more readily towards an answer to 
the question how the gold got originally included in the vein- 
stone. Starting from the known affinity of gold for silica, 
always being found in connexion with it in mineral veins, in 
the drifts, and even in the pyrites, he tried the adding to a solu- 
tion of gold a solution of silicate of potassa. The yellow colour 
of the former at once disappears. In half an hour a dark blue 
gelatinous a, is formed, upon the surface of which after 
some days moss-like forms are seen, like an efflorescence, and after 
a lapse of some months, the precipitate being left undisturbed 
under water, a decomposition ensues, and in the silicate appear 
minute, partly microscopical, specks of gold. “If this is the 
way in which the gold reached the quartz-lodes,” as the Professor 
argues, “the origin of the silica is also that of the gold.” The 
author proceeds to indicate the bearing of this significant view 
upon the interests and prospects of the miner in this colony.’ 
After a chapter on the modes of occurrence of gold, Mr. Smyth 
treats at length of the various schemes for securing it—surfacing 
and shallow-sinking, sluicing and hydraulic mining, deep-sinking, 
and quartz-mining, determined as they are by the local conditions 
of the soil or the appliances available to the miner. Admirable 
maps and diagrams make these different methods intelligible to 
the ordinary reader. It is curious to trace the similarity between 
many of the processes now in use and the contrivances on record 
at the time of Darius Hystaspes, and even in Egypt 2,000 years B.c. 
Pliny’s account of gold-mining operations in Spain might stand, 
our author remarks, for a very fair account of the Victorian diggings 
of to-day. Not less important is the problem of the supply of 
water to the goldfields. The laws regulating this provision, to- 
gether with the general results of legislation affecting mining 
interests, form a most valuable compendium, which has been drawn 
up by Mr. John Atkins, 2 member of the colonial Bar. It is a sin- 
gular sign of the permanence of social cause and effect to meet with 
whole paragraphs here nearly word for word the same as certain 
of the ordinances of Ferdinand and Isabella for the regulation of 
mining in Spain. A useful supplement to this code is given in 
an appendix, consisting of a list of the by-laws passed by the 
Mining Boards of the principal districts. A glossary of mining 
terms will be welcomed by readers unfamiliar with the peculiar 
jargon or slang which has grown into use amongst a poly- 
glot and roughly-spoken population. The volume, which is a 
model of typography, is rendered complete by an excellent map 
of the whole region, bringing our knowledge of its geography up 
to the latest standard. Much curiosity will be stimulated by the 
list of nuggets of unusual size, with the circumstances attending 
their discovery. The enumeration is headed by the gigantic 
“ Welcome,” of 2,207 ounces, found at Bakery Hill, Ballarat, 
at a depth of 180 feet, June 15,1858. But since the work 
‘was penned, this monster has been wholly eclipsed by the mar- 


vellous find for which a place has been found in the appendix, 
The “Welcome Stranger,” unearthed near Dunolly 2 two 
rough miners within two feet of the bed rock (sandstone), barely 
covered by the loose gravelly loam, weighed when melted 
upwards of 2,248 oz. of pure gold, its value at the Bank of Eng- 
land being 9,534/. The general summary of the mineral exports 
from the colony will be read with the greatest interest. The 
value of the gold exported from the date of the first discovery in 
1850 to December 31, 1868, is officially returned as 147,342,767/. 
But, besides this most profitable and attractive industry, the other 
mineral wealth of the settlement exhibits a gratifying and pro- 
gressive increase. Mr. Smyth’s chapter on “ Metals other than 
Gold, Metalliferous Minerals, Coal and Lignite, Kaolin and 
other Clays, Slates, and Miscellaneous Minerals,” is of hardly 
less interest than those given to the more direct subject of his 
treatise. The quantity of silver is but small, only 5,047/. in value, 
The tin came to 209,964/., and the antimony to 37,000/. The 
coal is excellent in quality, but the difliculty of transit to 
Melbourne unduly enhances its cost. Diamonds, sapphires, and 
other gems begin to figure temptingly in the category of mineral 
treasures, and who knows but that Victoria may yet emulate or 
outstrip her colonial rival at the Cape in the profusion and size 
of her precious crystals ? 

The immediate topics of Mr. Smyth’s volume are agréeably and 
instructively varied by digressions into the general features, the 
vegetable soils, the botany, and floral beauties of the colony. In 
the deep recesses of the Australian Alps, near the sources of the 
Yarra, where the soil is deep and rich, the rainfall heavy, and the 
climate moist, where too the mountain heights exercise their 
mysterious function of raising up rivals to their grandeur in the 
forest growths, we meet with the mountain ash (Fagus Cun- 
ninghamii), 300 feet in height. The giant Eucalyptus Amygdalina 
attains to no less than 400 feet, surpassing even the renowned 
Sequoia Wellingtonia of theCalifornian sierra. A fallen tree, drawn 
on wood here from a photograph, was found to measure 69 feet in 
girth at one foot from the ground. Its greatest height was 330 
feet. Particulars of far larger measurements have been furnished 
to Mr. Smyth from independent sources. He also gives a table: 
of the approximate areas occupied by forest trees and_ shrubs, 
compiled by the State Commissioners of Forests. Not far 
from half the return of available timber, 30,000 square 
miles in extent, is made up of “stringy bark and messmate.” 
Mallee scrub occupies 14,000 square miles, and a similar area. 
belongs to eucalypti of smaller dimensions, as common box, yellow 
box, colonial apple-tree, peppermint, &c. Large white and red 
gums (Luc. Amygdalina, Rostrata, &c.) are met with throughout 
the Murray tertiaries, often interspersed with the messmate and 
stringy bark, or with sassafras, beech, and other umbrageous 
trees in sheltered mountain gullies. 

Inexhaustible as the forests might be thought, it is deplorable 
to observe already the havoc perpetrated in part by the reckless 
waste of the miners. The result appears in the perfectly astounding 
statement that “ the cost of timber imported trom abroad in deals. 
and soft stuff, for building and other purposes, from January 1, 
1852, to June 30, 1867, reached the enormous sum of 8,392,551/.” 
It is obvious that the precautions taken by the State for the con- 
servancy of forest timber are anything but premature. That the 
Government of the colony is now thoroughly alive to the manifold 
interests of the population is sufficiently shown by the vigorous 
impulse and the unsparing facilities aflorded by every department. 
to the work before us. 


SIR THOMAS BRANSTON.* 


IR THOMAS BRANSTON is a novel in which the ini- 

tiatory promise is (for the ordinary reader agreeably) belied 
by the subsequent performance. It seems to open as a domestic 
tale, where incidents simple to dulness and a multiplicity of 
trivial details group themselves in the monotonous life of a 
village schoolmistress, an excellent but unattractive woman. 
Mr. Gilbert elaborates with a somewhat wearying minuteness 
her preoccupations, her pursuits, the contents of her very cup- 
boards and wardrobe. He invites us to extend our sympathies 
and interest to the colours of her bonnet-ribbons and the crump- 
lings of her caps. But this worthy Samaritan—having visited 
the metropolis, and discharged there the great mission of her life, 
that of rescuing the heroine of the book from the London gutters 
—is dismissed somewhat summarily, considering the space she has 
filled in the early chapters. Then the story becomes rapidly 
sensational, and, we are happy to add, interesting as well ; for the 
one by no means follows so necessarily from the other as most 
writers of fiction seem to believe. The machinery of the plot will 
perhaps hardly bear pulling to pieces. There are strange coinci- 
dences, motiveless crimes, eccentric perversions of apparently 
healthy moral constitutions, while law, physic, and religion yield 
themselves in turnin compliant harmony to work the author's 
will. But as the machinery is generally effective, and answers 
its purpose in creating and sustaining an excitement through- 
out, it would be ungracious to analyse it. Setting in motion & 
number of springs and involving a variety of complications, it 
is clear that it must have cost the author no slight pains to 
make the plot run even as smoothly as it does. In consideration 


* Sir Thomas Branston. By William Gilbert, Author of “ Shirley Hall 
Asylum,” &c. 3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1869. 
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of an amount of care and thought not too common with pro- 
fessed novel-writers, we may easily condone some slovenliness 
in subordinate matters. For instance, in what we may call the 
prologue to the tale, a young lady christened Constance in one 

reappears as Margaret in the next; while practical men 
Pill be puzzled in following those fluctuations of fortune which 
straiten Sir Thomas and his father, or raise them to extraordinary 
affluence, apparently in preparation for situations, exigencies, and 
temptations which the author has forecast, or at least vaguely 
foreseen. But these are nothing worse than defects in the stage 
machinery and scenery, and Mr. Gilbert succeeds in concentrating 
our attention on his actors. 

Notwithstanding the title of the book, its heroine, Minnie, natu- 
rally claims precedence. : The author has obviously made of her a 
yery careful study, but, if he formed to himself any clear con- 
ception of her true character, he can scarcely be said to take his 
readers into the secret. We, too, have done our best to study her, 
and still she remains nearly as much a mystery to us as at first. We 
do not pretend positively to say whether we should refer this to the 
art or to the oversight of Mr. Gilbert, although we are more inclined 
to attribute it to the former. When we have done with the book, 
instead of dismissing Minnie with a tranquil mind to the limbo of 
the forgotten creatures of fiction, we find our thoughts still occu- 

ying themselves with her, working at the solution of the pro- 
blem of her nature. Broadly speaking, she is by no means an 
original conception. She is the beautiful Amina, the lovely ghoul- 
wife of the Arabian Nights, the angel-tiend of the modern French 
sensational romance ; no heart, no conscience, no passion; a smile 
of limpid purity, and an expression of angelic candour. But then 
Mr. Gilbert modifies the familiar idea in a way that is to us at least 
essentially and entirely novel. Whether Minnie’s extravagances 
of crime and her hardened depravity are the fruits of natural 
instinct or the morbid growth of disease is made an intricate 
psychological question that interests and mystifies us. For long 
the author seems to leave it an open one, while collecting the 
materials for its discussion, and thus he throws an air of reality 
over a conception that would be unnatural if the eccentricities 
of nature could be gauged. At length he makes up his mind 
in favour of the latter alternative, and in doing so we cannot 
help suspecting that he was swayed by the temptation of re- 
casting, in a new mould of his own, this old idea which he 
had borrowed. With all the facts before us, although con- 
fessing that the author ought to know best, we are reluctantly 
driven to differ from him in his conclusion. The circumstances of 
Minnie’s career are briefly these. She was picked up, as we said, 
in the streets of London, a child reared by capriciously brutal 
nts in the most absolute ignorance of the difference between 
good and evil, without a notion of religion, a suspicion of duties, 
or any idea of such feelings as love or gratitude. The benevolent 
schoolmistress rescues her to load her with benetits and kind- 
nesses. At first the girl accepts them all without the faintest 
expression or even sign of thankfulness. Her preceptress attempts 
to teach her these; the child is strangely quick to learn, re- 
ts the lesson tuught her as if by rote, and the entire change 

in her demeanour appears much too sudden to be honest. She 
never gives way to any display of feeling, except at the 
ew moment when artful instincts would suggest it as 
ikely to serve her seltish ends; and, in short, knowing nothing of 
what is to come, we set her down as a strangely precocious 
and clever little hypocrite. Nothing can come nearer perfection 
than her conduct to her benefactress, except the way she behaves 
to the ladies visiting the school. Her walk in life becomes praise- 
worthily straightforward, and she forgets as by enchantment the 
argot of the gutters. All at once she has a severe attack of fever. 
Then follows a sudden change; the old Bohemian nature breaks 
out grossly, she takes to the worst of company male and 
female, and finally, in disappearing, nearly breaks the heart of her 
benefactress. Henceforth her lite is one of cynical deception ; of 
diabolical refinements in guilt; of vice gradually sinking her to 
infamy and to social depths lower than those she was dragged 
from. Meanwhile Mr. Gilbert speculates doubtfully as to whether 
the change came of those fever tits and the society of the vicious 
woman, one of the wretched acquaintances of her infancy, who 
chanced to be called in to nurse her through them, Further on 
he makes the medical man who attended her express himself 
decidedly to that effect. Later still, he arrives hesitatingly at that 
opinion himself, and to us it appears that he gradually became a 
convert to it in the course of his story, and we have diffidently 
ventured to suggest a reason that may have weighed with him. 
In dwelling on Minnie’s childhood, we cannot help feeling that 
the author meant to work out the conception of a hardened, crafty, 
‘ungrateful disposition, which in the mature woman might con- 
sistently develop into any refinements of depravity. But cer- 
tainly, unless he had adopted that other theory of the physical 
Constitution reacting baletully on the moral one, rendering her 
really unaccountable for her actions, he could hardly, without 
the suggestion of some adequate motive, have charged on her 
such crimes as the murder or attempted murder of her children. 
For this modern Medea was actuated by no burst of frenzied 
ealousy, and a criminal prosecutor seeking to convict her would 
ve sought for causes in vain. In justice to Mr. Gilbert we 
shall not further betray the secrets of his plot, nor catalogue her 
¢rimes in full. If we accepted his theory, and believed those 
crimes to have been perpetrated by the involuntary instinct of a 
€@ agent, we should lose much of the interest with which we 
wed her career, So we prefer to hold to our own view, and 


decline to spoil the story to ourselves by accepting Mr. Gilbert's 
judgment of his heroine as final. If we have discussed her at 
some length it is because she is well worth discussing, and we 
should be glad to persuade our readers to go to the book to 
form an opinion for themselves. } 

Sir Thomas Branston may be best introduced as Minnie’s 
husband. She is made the agent to inflict upon him moral 
retribution for a wicked, not to say criminal, youth; and, from 
what we have said of the lady, it will be seen that his punishment 
can have been no light one. But even in meting out heavy punish- 
ment to his hero for the ayenging of outraged morality, Mr.’ 
Gilbert in some sort compromises the matter. Sir Thomas himself 
is in no ambiguous manner charged with horrible crimes, and 
in rigid justice he ought to have been exposed as well as punished. 
It is not so much that his character changes for the better with 
age, as that the vices of his nature go to sleep in the absence of 
temptations to waken them. He repents indeed in a fashion, 
but it is only when his life has become a burden to him in 
reaping the bitter harvest he has sown. He never confesses, nor 
does he atone by restitution. He has naturally a mean disposition 
and an abominable temper, inherited from a grasping, over- 
bearing father. Asa lad he is unscrupulous and tyrannical; as 
a young man he sacrifices the life of a sailor, to whom he has taken 
a spite, in a cold-blooded manner amounting to murder. Under 
no strong temptation of narrow means he succeeds in robbing the 
wretched man’s heirs of his money. He sends his two nephews to 
sea in a crazy ship highly insured, destined beforehand to wreck, 
and is intensely disgusted when one of them turns up alive. He 
marries, and after some years of matrimony takes his wife to Paris, 
where, living under the same roof, he abandons her openly for a 
mistress. Finally, the inconvenient wife dies under circumstances 
more than suspicious. Although Mr. Gilbert declines absolutely 
to pronounce on her husband's guilt, the presumptive evidence 
adduced is overwhelming, and even a French jury would have been 
sorely puzzled to find extenuating circumstances. Here surely was 
a case for romantic vengeance, sharp and summary, or terrible in 
a to its tardiness. 1t must be owned that Sir Thomas does 
ay himself on a rack when, alter an abortive attempt to make 
Minnie his mistress, he takes her for his wife. But, once wedded 
to her, he looks comparatively pure; her crimes show black in 
their freshness, while his have begun to fade with time. By the 
side of her profoundly depraved nature his wicked one is “as 
water unto wine.” Then he becomes an uxorious husband, a 
dotingly fond father. We feel that, whatever treatment he has 
earned from Providence, he merits nothing but affection from his 
family. Nothing could be fairer or in better keeping than that, 
having murdered one wife he did not care for, he should be 
stung to misery by another whom he cherishes, What we 
think worth remark is that by a tour d'addresse we are be- 
trayed into sympathy with a man whom we really know to be a 

eat criminal, We do not make this cause of complaint against 
Ir. Gilbert; he lays the circumstances candidly before us, All 
he relates of Sir Thomas is not only possible but probable ; and 
if he persuades us into a false position, he may fairly claim it 
as a success of his art, The position is false, but not unnatural, 
We see public feeling every day taking a similar course; ready, 
rather from sloth and feebleness of judgment than from sincere 
compassion, to admit lapse of time as a reason for forgiving; dis- 
missing to-day with languid censure the man it would have torn 
in pieces yesterday. But we submit that Mr. Gilbert, in the 
interests of art as well as of morality, ought, before he had done 
with Sir Thomas, to have marked his own sense of his guilt b 
the infliction of some signal chastisement. He would have 
the satisfaction, moreover, of pointing the moral of that contemp- 
tible fickleness in the public sense of justice on which we have 
commented. But his heart softens to the hero’s sufferings, and 
he lets him go down not dishonoured to the grave. He leaves 
him the warm friendship of a brother-in-law—brother, too, of 
the unlucky lady whom Sir Thomas had so foully made away with. 
Sir Thomas never makes confession even under the seal of secrecy. 
He expires peacefully in his bed, with his hands in those of an 
affectionate son “who stands weeping by his side.” Thus we 
think the dénouement of the plot is wrong, but Mr. Gilbert may 
defend it as being pleasant. If our sympathies were detached 
alike from the baronet and his wife, we should be apt to read the 
story as some volumes from the Newgate Calendar, instead of 
with the interest born of our complex emotions. As it is, the 
book not only fixes our attention while we read, but, rarer still, 
continues to claim it after we have finished, 


GIRARD'S FRANCE AND CHINA.* 


“ yo come to this country,” said a French Consul in China 

to his English colleague, “ with your merchandize, we with 
our ideas.” This concisely and accurately describes the relative 
interests possessed by the two nations in the Flowery Land. While 
the godowns of our merchants at the open ports are filled to over- 
flowing with Manchester goods, Birmingham wares, and Indian 
products, an occasional ship is sufficient to bring all that France 
can produce for the China markets, Yet, although the substantial 
advantage is thus entirely in our favour, the section of the French 
public which is interested in Celestial affairs is, if we may judge 
trom the number of books on China and the Chinese that yearly 


* France et Chine. Par M.Q. Girard, Paris: 1869. 
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- issue from the Paris press, much larger than amongst ourselves. 
Scarcely a month passes without the appearance of a work on 
those subjects, written for the most part, it must be said, b 
authors who have never visited that distant region. Perhaps this 
in some measure accounts for the facility with which these books 
are produced, for it is undoubtedly easier to write on a generally 
unknown subject, possessing but a slight acquaintance with it, 
than when a more perfect knowledge loads one with a sense of the 
difficulty and responsibility of the task. M. Girard is a specimen 
of an author who has never visited the country of which he 
writes, and in the compilation of the two volumes before us he has 
therefore followed the only course open to him under the circum- 
stances. THe has drawn largely on the works of other writers, and 
in some instances, to give colour and interest to what would other- 
wise be a dull book, on his own imagination. From the writings 
of Abbé Huc, Pére Amiot, M. Pauthier, and others, he has repro- 
duced lengthy descriptions of the constitution of the six Supreme 
Boards of Judicature, their subordinate Courts, and the Provincial 
Administrations, which, as far as they go, are correct enough. We 
shall not dwell on these points, for to all who are sufficiently in- 
terested in the subject to have read any of the better class of 
books on China they must be familiar. Suffice it to say that 
M. Girard gives us no new information about them whatever. 
His views of the principle of Chinese government are strange 
enough, and are taken for the most part from the ancient histories 
of China—records which most people who have studied the 
subject have considered fabulous, but on which M. Girard passes 
the following eulogy :— 

Grace a l’authenticité de ses “‘ Grandes Annales” et & la véracité constatée 
de ses principaux historiens, le vieil empire chinois peut étre aujourd’hui 
étudié a fund et connu avec une certitude vraiment exceptionnelle dans 
toute la longue période proprement dite historique de son antique existence, 
On the strength of this remarkable faith in the “ principaux his- 
toriens,” he quotes from them, in support of his view of the paternal 
relations existing between the Emperor and the people, accounts 
of the wise sayings and philanthropic actions of the two somewhat 
mythical Emperors Yao and Yu, who reigned in China a little 
more than 2,000 years before Christ ; the former of whom, accord- 
ing to the same authorities, sat on the throne for a century, while 
of the latter we are told that he was nine cubits and two-tenths 
high, and that during his sovereignty the earth rained down gold 
for three days. The extreme solicitude for the welfare of the 
people which it is the delight of Chinese historians to lay to 
the account of their Emperors is represented by M. Girard in 
glowing terms, and is described as having procured through suc- 
ceeding ages for the country “une continuité de paix et de 
tranquillité telle qu’on la chercherait vainement dans l'histoire 
des autres empires.” Never was a more erroneous deduction 
drawn from falser premisses. In the same way, speaking of the 
governors and magistrates of the provinces, M. Girard would have 
us believe that a more upright, conscientious, and pure class of 
men does not exist ; the truth being that in no country and at no 
period has there ever been more universal and open corruption 
an exists at the present day, and has existed fur centuries, in 

hina. 

Some of the chapters on the social institutions of the Chinese, 
drawn from more recent works on the country, are interesting, 
but for the most part the work is full of the most palpable 
inaccuracies and the strangest misstatements. From some of 
the former the commonest exertion of thought would have saved 
him. For instance, he tells us that the climate of China is 
so extremely dry that the air is continually full of a fine dust, 
which penetrates everywhere, and is particularly destructive to 
all kinds of lacquer ware. We should have thought that a 
moment’s consideration would have convinced any man of the 
folly of making such a sweeping statement concerning an empire 
which contains not less than 5,426,000 square miles; but it 
so happens that by far the largest half of China has a very 
damp climate; it is only in quite the northern provinces that 
perhaps it may be said that dryness predominates, and they alone 
are subject, and then only in the early spring, to dust storms 
such as he describes. ‘Thus, also, he tells us that ladies of high 
rank — travel in litters borne by horses or mules, which 
conveyances, had he taken the trouble to inquire, he would find 
were used only in mountainous districts. In these descriptions 
of M. Girard it is generally possible to discover a small sub- 
stratum of fact upon which he has delighted to build super- 
structures according to the exuberant designs of his own fancy. 
If we are to believe him, the houses of the arte class of Chinese 
are the abodes of everything that is luxurious and comfortable, 
their rooms are crowded with chefs-dauvre from the looms of 
Soochow, the potteries of Ching-téh-chin, and the ivory shops 
of Canton; and their gardens—but we need say nothing further 
of them, for he tells us that a Chinese garden is “ en un mot le 
jardin anglais dans toute sa splendeur; les insulaires d’outre- 
manche en ont pris le modéle en Chine.” We recommend these 
statements to those who have visited the often handsomely, but 
always scantily, furnished apartments of wealthy Celestials, and the 
quaintly picturesque gardens in which they so much delight. We 
have some difficulty in tracing the source from which M. Girard 
has derived his ideas of the Chinese official dresses and para- 
phernalia of the present day, and we can only suppose that he has 
accepted, as depicting the modern fashions in these matters, the 
pictures of ancient theatrical performances. In fact, as we descend 
through the three great sections into which his work may be 
divided, we see a gradual decrease of accuracy. His account of 


the system of government is, comparatively speaking, correct; in 
his chapters on social manners and customs we can perceive 
an underlying basis of truth; but for his descriptions of the 
every-day life and pursuits of the people he can have no possible 
authority. We shall give one or two instances to prove this, 
In speaking of the Chinese sailors—who by-the-by are notoriously 
timid, but whom M. Girard makes out to be the very personifica- 
tions of daring courage—he says that only in China is it possible 
to see a large vessel manned by a solitary sailor, and he adds:— 
C’est chose bizarre et amusante de le voir ramer, aller a la voile, gouverner 
tout a la fois; d’une main il tient la bouline, de l'autre la barre du gou- 
vernail, et de ses pieds il fait mouvoir deux longs avirons, toujours plongés 
dans l'eau, et qu'il pousse, tire et repousse continuellement pour faire 
avancer le bateau. complete cette étrange manceuvre en tenant serpy 
entre ses lévres le long tuyau de sa pipe, qu’il fume sans en vrai 
Chinois qu'il est. 
We should be inclined to say “like the very unreal Chinaman that 
he is”; but this marvellous account pales before another picture of 
the boatman’s craft which our author gives in the later portion of 
his work. This time the actors are fishermen, who, according to 
M. Girard, are in the habit of employing a scheme for entrapping 
their victims known only in China. We can bear out this part 
of M. Girard’s assertion so far as to say that we are quite sur 
that it is unknown anywhere else: — r 


Ils [that is, the fishermen] clouent d’un bout a l’autre, sur les bords d’un 
long bateau tres-étroit, une planche enduite d’un vernis de la plus brillante 
blancheur. Cette planche, large d’un peu moins d’un métre, s’incline en 
dehors, de maniére qu’elle soit presque 4 fleur d’eau. On n’en fait 
que la nuit, et on la tourne du cété de la lune, afin que la réflexion de sa 
lumiére en augmente I’éclat. Le pécheur se tient silencieux, pour ne pas 
effrayer les poissons. II arrive souvent que ceux-ci, au milieu de leurs jeux, 

fondent la couleur de la planche vernissée avec la couleur de l’eau ; cette 
erreur les fait s’élancer de ce c6té et tomber dans la nacelle. 


It used to be commonly believed that sailors were subject to a 
disease called calenture, under the influence of which they threw 
themselves into the sea, mistaking it fur green fields. We suppose 
that M. Girard would have us believe that these Chinese fish 
suffer from a somewhat similar complaint, and wriggle up the 
“planche vernissée” under the belief that they are swimming 
in pure and limpid streams. All we can say is that, before 
M. Girard will succeed in getting any of his readers to credit this 
wonderful story, it will be necessary for him to infect them with 
amoral calenture which shall induce them to accept the most 
glaring absurdities for sober truths. 


As will probably be surmised, after what we have said, M. 
Girard knows nothing, not even the rudiments, of the Chinese 
language. This, however, has not prevented him from writing 
a chapter on the subject, in which he modestly professes to 
give his readers “ une idée, incompléte sans doute, mais pré- 
cise dans sa généralité, du vieux langage des Chinois.” We 
pity the condition of mind to which a student would be 
reduced who, thirsting for information, and trusting in this 
profession of M. Girard, may attempt to form a conception of 
the “ vieux langage des Chinois” from the pages of rubbish our 
author has written on that head. We confess that we altogether 
fail to grasp his meaning. He begins by telling us that there 
are four hundred and fifty elementary or radical words, which, 
by processes of combination, form as many as sixteen hundred ex- 
pressions. These, by a variety of accents, inflexions, aspirations, 
and other changes of the voice, multiply their meanings ad tnjfinitum, 
and thus give a veritable richness to the language which at first 
sight seems poor, and a great variety in lieu of an apparently 
fatiguing monotony. As an example, he writes down the letters 
“tchu,” and informs us that, by pronouncing them in certain 
tones, they may be made to mean either a master, a pig, a kitchen, 
oracolumn. Is M. Girard ignorant of the fact that there are 
such things as Chinese characters? If he is, we now inform him 
that such do really exist, and that the letters “ tchu,” when printed 
and accented in the ditierent ways which he mentions, are but 
used to convey the sounds of a certain number of those characters. 
And further, that the character meaning a master can no more 
signify a pig than M. Girard can write an intelligible book on 
China. We suppose that by the four hundred and fifty elementa 
words of which he speaks he refers to the radical characters, whi 
amount to just two hundred and fourteen; but what he means by 
saying that they “au moyen de certaines combinaisons se multi- 
plient jusqn’a seize cents environ,” we are at a loss to understand. 
M. Girard’s knowledge of etymology is as vague as is his idea 
the Chinese language. In two instances he attempts to trace 
French words to Chinese sources. We are puzzled to know from 
what recondite authority he has taken the notion, Of the value 
of his discoveries in this direction we shall leave our readers to 
judge for themselves. He derives Dieu from the Chinese Tao, 
signifying in the language of the Taouist sect, Reason, or Way, 
and thus briefly describes the different stages of its transform- 
ation—* Tao (Thot, @edc, Deus, Dieu).” In the same easy and 

leasant way he derives 7é from the Chinese word for tea, which 

e tells us in the correct language is pronounced Tcha, and in the 
Fo-kien dialect Tha, “ d’ou notre mot thé.” We are sorry to de- 
stroy even the faint suspicion of resemblance that may seem to 
linger in the spelling of the two latter words, but truth compels 
us to say that the character for tea is not pronounced Zha in the 
Fo-kien dialect, but ch’a. 

We have neither space nor inclination to follow M. Girard any 
further. We will only add that he abstains from giving us his 
opinion on the present position of affairs in China, and that he 
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makes no particular mention of the interests possessed by France 
in that country. Thus does the title-page share in the general 
inaccuracy which characterises the rest of the book. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS.—DOMESTIC SERIES.* 


E are glad to observe that this volume of the series of 
W Calendars projected by the Master of the Rolls has been 
jssued without the usual fly-leaf of caution to editors to confine 
their remarks to the elucidation of the documents analysed in their 
respective volumes. The prefaces to these Calendars vary from a 
stvie of the highest literary excellence down to what may be 
called very ordinary writing. But even a bad preface may some- 
times be better than no preface at all. And though we have before 
now suggested that a general view of documents which extend only 
over a few months, or at the utmost a year, is totally unnecessary, 
still many persons will read with interest, and perhaps with profit, 
even such a preface as Mr. Bruce has prefixed to his twelfth 
yolume of State papers of the reign of Charles I. 

Nevertheless the chief purpose served by such a preface is that 
jt enables a reviewer to do his work more easily than he other- 
wise would, and therefore perhaps not so completely. We have 
looked through Mr. Bruce’s volume, declining to profit by the 
facilities thus thrown in our way, and we have no hesitation 
in saying that he has directed attention to all the more im- 

rtant and interesting of the documents, whether they are 
classed as being strictly State papers, or whether they refer to 
private life and family history. Such a preface is readable and 
even interesting, but it does not exactly come up to our idea of 
what this series of works ought to contain. It is of little per- 
manent use. The same objection lies against adding an index to 
every six or eight months of a Calendar which, after all, only gives 
us the contents of the Domestic papers of the reign. If the work 
should be continued only as far as the execution of Charles L— 
January 30, 1649—it will at this rate require at least twelve or 
fifteen 8 aha more, and it will be weary work for an investigator 
of any small historical point or family incident to look through the 
indices of some thirty volumes before he can be sure that he has 
omitted nothing that may make for his purpose. Let it be under- 
stood, however, that we have no objection to these indices, except 
on the supposition that they are intended to supply the place of a 
larger index. Each reign, we think, ought to have an index of 
its own, embracing both Domestic and Foreign papers. We are not 
finding fault that there is no such index, for it is as yet impossible 
that there should be; but we throw out the suggestion in the 
hope—nay, we will say in the full belief—that it will some day be 
complied with. For we venture to say that the highest credit is 
due to Lord Romilly and his advisers for the attention always 
paid by them to reasonable suggestions, even — such sug- 
gestions involve direct deviations from a preconcerted plan. 

It is perhaps fortunate that so many letters which relate merely 
to private and family affairs have found their way into the Record 
Office, and so have become entitled to an analysis together with 
the State papers which might naturally be expected to be in such 
a repository. It would not be easy to guess on what principle 
they were placed there, or whether their appearance amongst 
other papers with which they have no sort of connexion is owing 
to mere accident ; but many of them, though possessing little or 
no interest for the public at large, will be eagerly sought for and 
warmly welcomed by those who are descended from, or otherwise 
connected with, their writers. We should naturally have ex- 
pected, for instauce, to hear a good deal in such a volume as this 
of Sir John Lambe, who was Dean of the Arches, and in constant 
and most confidential communication with Laud. But it is not 
exactly what would be expected by ~ | one to come across the 
private history of the love affairs of his daughter Barbara, or to be 
able to thread the intricate courses by which the diplomacy of the 
father and the obedience of the dengian obtained for her the title 
of Countess of Denbigh. 

As to the strictly political papers analysed in this volume, they 
are of a more than usually miscellaneous nature. The growling on 
the score of ship-money is of course heard pm gee, but in 
addition to the usual and ordinary contents of such a volume of 
State papers, we have in the latter half of the year 1637 another 
breaking out of the plague in London, which, though not nearly 
80 virulent as in former years, had carried off nearly three thou- 
sand persons. A considerable number of papers relate to this 
subject, and to the precautions taken, or not taken, as the case 
might be, to prevent infection. But as they do not present, so far 
as We are aware, any feature of novelty, we forbear to comment 
on them further than by the one observation that, in spite of all 
our theoretical knowledge of sanitary conditions and remedial 
measures, many parts of modern London might perhaps be found 
to vie with the crowded state of a tenement belonging to Sir 
Francis Clarke, which is mentioned as containing within its walls 
eleven married couples and fifteen single persons. Why seven of 
these latter are specially noticed as widows we are unable to say. 
We pass on to speak of another occurrence which, in its political 
consequences, was far more important. 


* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of Charles I., 


1637. Preserved in Her Majesty’s Public Record Office. Edited by John 
Bruce, Esq., F.S.A., under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, and 
with the sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 


ment. London: Longmans & Co. 


The Tales of a Grandfather have made even children familiar with 
the history of the inauspicious attempt to force the new Liturgy on 
the Scottish people. ere is not much more to be learned from 
the opposition it encountered than the existence of inveterate preju- 
dices on the part of the Scots against Popery, Episcopacy, and litur- 
gical forms, and the ignorance of the temper of the people displayed 
by the King and the —— and amply proved by the signal 
failure of the attempt. But, however this may be, the present 
volume throws absolutely no ray of light upon this transaction. 
It is one of the most singular instances of a deficiency in public 
records that we remember to have met with. It is probably the 
first subject on which the index to this volume would be consulted 
by nine out of every ten people who take it up, but their 
curiosity will be disappointed, for there is only one paper which 
refers ever so indirectly tu it; and as this is written in Italian, 
we can only conjecture that it was intended for Rome, and that 
the Papal Court took a more intelligent interest in the affair 
than people in England who were more immediately concerned in 
it. . lt is written about ten weeks after the occurrence of the 
well-known incident of the stool being thrown at the head of the 
Dean of Edinburgh by the old woman who perhaps really thought 
that the new Service Book was intended to prepare the way for 
the reintroduction of the service of the Mass—if indeed it was not 
the Mass Book itself. 

But though this incident in Church history is only chronicled 
in a paper written in Italian and by an unknown hand, the volume 
is very rich in its contributions towards a picture of the state of 
affairs in the Established Church of the reign of Charles I. and 
under the guidance of Laud. It may be a question, which will 
be settled by English Churchmen according to their respective 
prepossessions, how far we are indebted to that policy which 
ended, as far as the King and the Archbishop were concerned, in 
their public execution, for the existence of the English Church of 
this day in its present form. But, without entering here upon an 
investigation which branches off in so many directions, we will 
content ourselves with chronicling a few facts which happily in- 
dicate a state of things very different from the decency and order 
to which we are accustomed in the mode of conducting the ser- 
vices of the Church. It seems that at Preston and Manchester 
the surplice was prohibited as a rag of Rome, no organ was 
allowed in church, no child at its baptism could be signed with 
the cross, “altars are pulled down,” and communion tables 
thrown out of the broken windows of the chancel. In Rutland- 
shire a barber attacks the parson, calling him a fool, an 
a base stinking fellow, pulls him by the beard, flings a glass o 
burnt wine into his eyes, beats him, kicks him, throws a candle- 
stick and a stool at him, strikes him with a crabtree cudgel, and 
offers other similar acts of violence. Probably in another volume 
we may hear what becomes of the barber; but our informa- 
tion at present only goes as far as Laud’s order for him to be 
indicted. At Plymouth the vicar charges the mayor with selling 
the pews in the church, appointing the churchwardens, who 
off the oblations and give no account of them, gather the clerk's 
wages and keep part of it for themselves; and here we have 
the matter instantly remedied in the Star Chamber by order of 
Laud, who appoints that all these things shall be regulated as in 
former times. It must be admitted, we think, that if these are 
specimens of the state of affairs in other churches, the work Laud 
had to do was something like cleansing an Augean stable. We 
had marked a great number of similar passages, but we must 
content ourselves and our readers with referring to the volume 
generally both in evidence of the miserable condition of parish 
churches and the equally miserable style of church service which 
prevailed, and also of the insolent manner in which the Puritans 
of the day, whether lay or clerical, behaved. We must pass 
most of them by with the remark that, if the Puritan party were 
factious and insolent, the so-called orthodox clergy were not 
always models of propriety in their conduct, though it is of course 
impossible, without seeing the evidence produced, to determine 
how much of truth there is in the charges so frequently alleged 
against them, such as being drunk two days together (p. 258), 
lying swinishly in the very channel of the street vomiting, 
preaching lies, &c. Suffice it to say, that accusations of conduct of 
this kind seem to have been common “ in open church,” which 
We suppose means in time of divine service being performed. 

To which class Dr. Clayton belonged, whether Puritan or 
orthodox, we pretend not to determine; but, on either hypothesis, 
we have a lamentable wa of the clergy of the time from the 
presentment of Sir John Bridgman toSecretary Windebank (p. 279) 
against him for haunting ale-houses, once continuing in one such 
house for a whole week to the neglect of the Sunday duty, for 
tempting the chastity of divers women, and beating his sexton 
with a staff in the church. Such presentments are, we fear, 
too common to allow of the case being represented as excep- 
tional. On the other hand we have an instance of political 
partisanship brought out into strong relief in the instance of the 
minister of Shoreditch, who “delivered in his sermon that they 
all incurred damnation who thought well” of the three prisoners 
Bastwick, Burton, and Prynne. Probably the cock-fighting 

(p. 508) alleged to have taken place with the connivance of the 
p awe ny and in the presence of the rector, in the chancel 
of Knotting Church on Shrove Tuesday, in three successive years, 
may be taken as an exceptional instance of the love of sport pre- 
vailing over feelings of decorum. But ideas of decency must 
have been at a low ebb when such an exhibition could take place 
even in one church in the country, Such as it is, it belongs to the 
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unfortunate history of the Established Church of the seventeenth 
century. 
instances of brawling in church were not, as may easily be sup- 
posed, confined to one class or sex. Possibly the July and August 
of 1637 somewhat resembled, in point of heat, those of last 
year; and if the numerous quarrels in the House of Commons 
and elsewhere are to be in part set down to this cause, let us 
charitably give Lady Evelyn the benefit of the same excuse for 
coming out of her seat in church and turning to the Rector of 
Long Ditton, in Surrey, uttering with a loud voice, “ You are a base 
man, and a base, unworthy priest; you have abused me basely, and 
your base carriage and usage of me shall not any longer be endured” 
&. 2). This particular case is supplemented by a petition of 
ir Thomas Evelyn, which, reciting the Rector’s previous petition, 
does not deny its substantial truth, but adds to it that Mr. Hinde 
“had of late gone about to disgrace petitioner and his wife, and 
gave her ill language in the church of Ditton, and has neglected 
is duty.” To this petition is added, in a note in Laud’s hand, 
that the 
Sir John 
if he can. 
There are several other notes of this kind which appear to have 
escaped the researches of Mr. Bliss, who nearly exhausted every 
source of information in his elaborate and excellent edition of 
Laud’s Letters, published in 1860. The fact that they did escape 
the notice of so accomplished an editor is the best evidence that 
can be produced for the value of such a series of State papers as 
this. 


eaceable arrangement of the matter is consigned to 
mbe, who is directed to manage the matter privately 


One of the best-edited books of modern times might have 


three or four Warwickshire labourers should go out to reve} 
in such luxuries, but that the whole of Warwickshire does 
not rush there en masse. If the overworked and underfed 
peasant who can just keep on the safe side of the workhouse 
could only bear of a land where the chief source of regret is. 
the ry area | of eating a whole ostrich egg, he would 
surely contrive by some means or other to raise the nece 

funds for reaching a land more blessed with its turkeys end 
geese and beef and mutton than any imaginary Eldorado with 


_gold-mines. And, in sober earnest, there is indeed a wide field 


| of South America. 


for intending emigrants in the plains watered by the gigantic rivers 
Moreover, a large number of Englishmen are 
living there already, and with more or less success iabeesion, like 
Mr. Seymour, to make a fortune. The climate is admirable ; the 
ground need only be tickled to bring forth abundant crops of wheat 
and maize and flax ; there are countless herds of horses and cattle. 
and sheep ; the distance from England is only half that of Aus- 
tralia; and, in short, there are attractions which ought to divert 
to the Argentine Republic some part of the swelling stream of 
emigration that leaves our shores. 
And yet there are drawbacks, which require to be noticed in a 
faithful picture. Mr. Seymour has not made his fortune in four 


| years ; though he modestly hopes that this year he will pay his 


been a little more complete if it had appeared subsequently, | 


instead of prior, to the publication of Mr. Bruce’s Calendar. 


PIONEERING IN THE PAMPAS.* 
R. SEYMOUR, as he tells us, sailed from Liverpool in 
January, 1865, with the intention of making a rapid fortune 
by sheep-farming in the Argentine Republic. In the 
before us he gives an unpretending and straightforward account of 
the progress hitherto made in that undertaking, and we may safely 
say that his readers will part from him with the sincere wish that 
his efforts, though hampered by unforeseen difficulties, may ulti- 
mately be crowned with success. He seems to have the necessary 
qualifications of perseverance and energy, and the report which he 
brings back, if it reveals certain drawbacks upon the felicity of life 
in the Pampas, may at least encourage young men with nothing 
to do, and a genuine desire of abandoning that objectionable 
occupation, to follow his example. 

The advantages of settling in South America are indeed many 
and obvious. The River Plate, he assures us, “ought to be one 
of the most flourishing countries in the world, and the settlers 
there would eppeet unable to avoid shortly becoming millionaires.” 
A new settler, however, requires more capital than Mr. Seymour 
could command—the possession of money being unfortunately a 
very essential condition for making money. Accordingly Mr. 
Seymour went far up into the back settlements in the province of 
Cordoba; and for the benetit of those ungeographical minds of 
which he speaks, in whose opinion the Argentine Republic is 
situated somewhere in the Southern States of the Union, we may 
mention that there is no such thing as a house between his esta- 
blishment and Cape Horn. It would be easy, however, if we possessed 
alittle of that genius for poetical idealization which seduced Martin 
Chuzzlewit to Eden, to make out that the country round Mr. Sey- 
mour’s settlement is something like an earthly paradise. Some 
labourers from Warwickshire went out to join him, and their 
letters home may afford matter for reflection to persons lamenting 
the condition of the British agriculturist. This, they say empha- 
tically, is “ a fine country for ives; plenty of beef and mutton, 
and fowls, ducks, and turkeys.” Dogs, they declare, may be seen 
dragging bits of mutton about the streets sufficient to dine twenty 
people. Mr. Seymour's farm is described as consisting of 25,000 
acres of most beautiful soil, with six miles of river frontage; the 
river is covered with swans, geese, ducks, and “ other beautiful 
birds too numerous to mention.” There are “thousands and 
thousands of each sort”; and in the plains are hundreds of wild 
deer. It is not much like starving, as the writer forcibly observes, 
to see ten or fifteen ducks cooked at once, as large as English 
tame ones, and as fat as they can be. Any quantity of eggs 
are to be had for picking up; and the only thing in the way 
of diet of which this happy person complains is that he cannot 
eat a whole ostrich egg, “though he is so fond of them.” Then 
the soil is so good that as much may be dug before breakfast as in 
a whole day in England; three horses were lougkt on one occasion 
for 2/. 12s.; there are melons, cucumbers, and vegetable marrows, 
twenty or thirty acres of the last being planted for the pigs on the 
farm; and there are radishes in the garden eighteen inches long 
and twenty inches round, 

The gentleman whose description we have been borrowing does 
not take a lofty or philoso, hic view of the country ; but it must 
be admitted that his simple eloquence is touching. What more 
could be desired than such a bill of fure, unless in that mythical 
land where the pigs run about ready roasted, crying ‘Come, 
eat me”? Is it not enough to make a man’s mouth water who 
has been accustomed to the diet upon which the mass of our 
population is raised? The remarkable circumstance is not that 


* Pioneering in the Pampas. By R.A.Seymour, London: Longmans 
&Co. 1869, 


expenses. He does not despair of success, though he does not 
speak with absolute confidence; and he has apparently returned 
to carry on the struggle in good spirits. What then are the 
hindrances which prevent a man from rolling in wealth in this. 
fortunate land at the price of a few years’ labour? There are, 
of course, snakes and mosquitos and other objectionable creatures; 
but they, as in the American Eden, are company; a stout 
pair of boots will guard against poisonous reptiles, and the 
presence of such animals as pumas and jaguars is rather de- 
sirable than otherwise, es giving opportunities for sport. The 
great objection to the country is its population. Unluckily, the 


| Spaniards got hold of it before the English race had discovered its 


ittle book | 


mission of crowding out all other nations. That the early invaders 
had great merits is undeniable; but their descendants, accordi 
to Mr. Seymour, have wofully degenerated. Mr. Seymour, ind 
admits that some British prejudices die out during a residence in 
South America, One of course becomes convinced that there 
are ‘no people like Englishmen,” but one also condescendingly 
admits that “ other nations possess kind feelings and warmth of 
heart,” and even at times quotes the misinterpreted sentiment 
about one touch of nature making the whole world kin. “ This,” 
as Mr. Seymour emphatically adds, “does not include the In- 
dians.” The part of the Spanish population with whom he came 
chiefly in contact were the Guachos, and of them he gives 
a very poor account. Their manners, indeed, are graceful, and 
“the lowest Guacho has a wonderful advantage over the most 
respectable English labourer in manner and address”; but in 
spite of their winning ways, Mr. Seymour holds that their “ moral 
and religious character is rather below that of an average 
ticket-of-leave man.” They never show a gleam of any sense of 
gratitude, and their “ utter want of morality is enough to call 
down @ curse upon any nation.” It is to be remarked, however, 
that Mr. Seymour and his partner were unlucky enough to engage 
as their head servant a man who was celebrated as being the 
worst character in the whole country. The worst fault, however, 
of the white population, so far as the settler is concerned, is the 
absence of any suflicient protection. There is, of course, a civil war 
going on more or less at intervals, and moreover, the whole available 
force of the Republic was till lately employed in the war against 
Lopez. ‘The consequence was that there were no available forces 
for defending the settlers in Mr, Seymour’s district against Indian 
attacks. In South America, as in other parts of the world, the 
main wish of the colonist is that, in some way or other, the 
unlucky natives may be removed off the face of the earth, The 
South American Indian, indeed, is by no means so terrible or re- 
morseless an enemy as the savage who is disappearing so rapid! 
from the face of the United States. Yet he is annoying enoug 
to be a very serious obstacle to the progress of settlement. 
Mr. Seymour does not endeavour to give us any information 
as to his manners and customs, but regards him purely as 
the largest and most dangerous species of the vermin that 
infest the country. He appears to roam in large bands over 
the pampas, sweeping off horses and cattle, and summarily 
murdering (if we are to apply that word to what he considers 
as an act of regular warfare) those of the settlers who object 
to parting with their property. It seems, indeed, that 
a very small fortress is sufficient to keep him at bay. He 
scarcely knows the use of fire-arms, and an ordinary house, 
surrounded by a ditch, and occupied by five or six well-armed 
men, seems to be quite sufficient to repulse an army of two or 
three hundred Indians. On one or two occasions, described by 
Mr. Seymour, an Indian horde succeeded in setting fire to an 
insufficiently guarded house, and massacring the inhabitants; but 
it is obvious that a very small party would be sufficient to keep 
them at bay. That, however, does not make it the less provoking 
to have two or three hundred head of cattle or horses carried off 
before your eyes when the Indians are lucky enough to take 
you by surprise. For the most part, they do not meddle 
with sheep, as they are unable to drive » Ba off quickly; 
but, on their last appearance, they helped themselves to twelve 
hundred of Mr. Seymour's flock, besides his few remaining horses. 
Doubtless they are uncomfortable neighbours ; and it is not pleasant 
to live in a country where bands of well-mounted thieves are 
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tly prowling about, ready at one swoop to carry off all the 
which greatest hopes of profit are 
founded. Now that the war in Paraguay appears to be ended, it 
is to be ho that President Sarmiento, of whom Mr. Seymour 
aks with the highest respect, will be able to put a stop to 
the expeditions of these marauders. The Indians once kept in 
check, there seem to be no serious obstacles to an amazingly rapid 
wth of prosperity. The fall in the price of wool, conse- 
quent upon the end of the American war, was a considerable 
temporary discouragement; but the natural resources of the 
country are immense. If any satisfactory means of preserving 
meat for European consumption should be discovered, an 
immense impulse will be given to cattle-breeding; and nothing 
but the unsettled state of the country can prevent energetic settlers 
from rapidly increasing in prosperity, if they do not all become 
millionaires. 

Wewill only add one hint to intending emigrants. Mr. Seymour 
says that it is an established rule that visitors to an estancia 
should repay the hospitality offered to them by taking part 
in any work that may be going on. This regulation has been 
rendered necessary by the “army of loafers” who come out from 
England; young men, that is, who, under pretence of becoming 
sheep-farmers, amuse themselves by going from one estancia to 
another and staying as long as their entertainers will keep them. 
They have, he says, become a perfect nuisance, and it may be as 
well for the friends of young gentlemen about to emigrate to be 
aware of the mode in which some of them contrive to waste their 
time and money. 


GERMAN LITERATURE, 


HE antecedents of M. and Madame Stahr* led us to anticipate 
that they would contribute a reasonable amount of common 
sense to the solution of the Roman question, and we have not 
been entirely disappointed. It is true that they are not unbiassed 
witnesses, but are already committed to a side in the great con- 
troversy of Red Shirt versus Red Stocking. They can hardly 
be expected to admit that a vital article of the democratic creed 
has definitively passed into the region of shibboleth. The dogma 
of the political primacy of Rome has played a useful part in its 
time. It has induced the Italians to consent to what is probably 
@ permanent arrangement under the impression that they were 
yielding temporary acquiescence to a makeshift. Now, however, 
that the metropolitan character of Florence has become ratified 
by prescription, now that it has been experimentally proved that 
the State can be administered quite as effectually on the banks 
of the Arno as on those of the ‘Tiber, the time seems to have 
arrived for reconsidering the question, and honestly inquiring 
whether the obstacles to an accommodation on the basis of 
something not wholly different from the status guo are as for- 
midable as they appear. It is not easy to find any except mu- 
tual ill-will and distrust. If anything could exceed the dismay 
of judicious Catholics at the restoration of the temporal power 
where it has been overthrown, it would be that of the King 
and Parliament of Italy at the gratification of the aspirations 
which they are officially supposed to cherish, and at their actual 
establishment at Rome in the midst of monks, beggars, relics and 
Ecumenical Councils. M. and Madame Stahr could hardly venture 
on such an avowal without incurring loss of caste among their 
democratic friends; but their sketches of Roman affairs, proceed- 
ing from honest and observant witnesses, teem with evidence of 
the danger of fixing the metropolis of constitutional monarchy 
among a thoroughly demoralized population. Madame Stahr, in- 
deed, incidentally observes that the thing is utterly impracticable, 
except at the cost of rebuilding half the city—which will be charm- 
ing tidings for archeologists. More serious obstacles are presented 
by the physical and moral decay which, according to her, have 
made frightful progress during the present pontificate. The general 
misery is inconceivable. Mendicancy is literally the only branch 
of industry remaining. The manly and stalwart forms which used 
to delight the traveller have disappeared; the courtesy and pic- 
turesqueness of the lower orders are equally things of the past ; 
the prolonged French occupation has made sad havoc with the 
once proverbial chastity of the Trasteverine women. It is evi- 
dent that under present circumstances the establishment of the 
national capital at Rome would be a great misfortune, only tole- 
table as the alternative to civil war. The Italian people have 
already given so many proofs of moderation and good sense, 
that we cannot but think they would readily acquiesce in the 
retention of Florence as the metropolis if the question were fairly 
submitted to them. Our travellers’ account of Florence shows 
how much has been done to embellish the city, and how seriously 
it would be affected by a removal. It must not be supposed that 
the book is mainly political, although the political Yves of the 
contents is that of the most immediate interest. M. Stahr is an 
accomplished archevlogist and art-critic; and one of the most 
valuable chapters of the book is his description of the recent dis- 
coveries which have added so many masterpieces to the treasures 
of antique sculpture previously extant. Six of the highest merit 
are enumerated, not including the new Venus and the statue of 
ompey. ‘The mouldering sepulchres of the Via Appia are de- 
scribed in a similar spirit, and there are highly interesting sketches 
of some of the modern celebrities who maintain the artistic repu- 
tation of Rome, such as Story, Miss Hosmer, and Liszt. Ample 


* Ein Winter in Rom. Von Adolf Stahr und Fanny Lewald. Berlin: 
London: Williams & Norgate. 


attention is also paid to the details of social life, from the condi- 
tion of agriculture down to the English club of foxhunters. We 
learn that the latter are regarded as public benefactors, inasmuch 
as they tend to keep brigands at a distance from the city. On the 
whole, we have to thauk the authors for a very agreeable and 
useful book, quite as impartial as could reasonably be expected 
when their affinities and prepossessions are taken into account. 

W. H. Riehl * is a patriotic German, of an original, but of a 
decidedly sensible cast of mind. He has conceived the by no 
means unpractical idea that schemes of political and social rege- 
neration should be based upon what he terms the natural history 
of the people whom they concern. This, he considers, is only to 
be acquired by familiar association with the masses, and he 
accordingly—as a portion of a more elaborate treatise—indites a 
book of travel to demonstrate experimentally how such intimacy 
is to be attained. We confess we should hardly have appreciated 
the depths of his views and the science of his method but for the 
elaborate introduction, which imparts an air of awful dignity to 
what might otherwise have been mistaken for mere pleasant 
sketches of pedestrian tours. Five commandments are imposed 
upon the tourist. You must walk. You must have no travelling 
companion. You must never ask your way under any circum- 
stances. You must talk to every one you meet. Your book- 
knowledge of the country must surpass that of the natives them- 
selves, It may be doubted whether many will be found capable of 
strictly pursuing a method demanding so much activity, self- 
reliance, affability, and erudition. ‘Nor do we find that our 
instructor has exemplified his own precepts so conspicuously as 
might have been expected. Either he shines more in theory than 
in practice, or he prefers agreeable book-making to the regeneration 
of his country by the means proposed. The sketches, however, of 
which the book principally consists, are very entertaining, and at 
the same time attractive, from the hearty, honest spirit by which 
they are inspired. They may not materially promote the renova- 
tion of Germany, but they will at least benefit the pedestrian 
tourist. The chief drawback to their utility in this respect is 
Herr Riehl’s fancy for making excursions where nobody else cares 
to go. Nothing short of patriotic zeal, combined with a spirit of 
self-sacrifice, will ever lead a pedestrian to select Holland and 
North Germany as the scene of his operations. 

Count von Seckendorff'+}, an officer in the Prussian Guards, felt 
a great desire to join the English expedition to Abyssinia, and 
volunteered for the purpose. The Prussian authorities took a long 
time to make up their minds, but at length permission was granted, 
and Count von Seckendorff accompanied the expedition from the 
end of 1867 until its return. He was probably instructed to turn 
his opportunities for observing the Anglo-Indian army to account; 
at all events his volume contains more detail respecting its 
organization than respecting the actual incidents of the campaign. 
In tact, such matter is better calculated to interest both English 
and German readers than the particulars which have been so often 
narrated already. His judgment is in general favourable; we can 
only trust that it has not been biassed by the kindness and hospi- 
tality of Lord Napier and his officers, which he acknowledges in 
the warmest terms. 

A work on ‘l'urenne f{ is rather a contribution to strategy than 
to biography. The author, an officer of the Austrian Staff, wishes 
to contest General Clausewitz’s opinion that Turenne’s main 
characteristic as a general was caution. He thinks, on the con- 
trary, that it was boldness, and endeavours to establish his view 
by an analysis of Turenne’s campaigns. 

F. W. Gubitz §, born in 1786, was the son of an engraver, and 
himself became Professor of Wood-engraving at Berlin. Having 
lost his post in the general catastrophe that overwhelmed all things 
Prussian after Jena, he betook himself to literature, and for many 
years conducted a journal which exercised much influence in the 
dramatic world. In this manner he became acquainted with many 
dramatists, actors, and singers; his reminiscences of whom have 
mainly afforded the materials for his somewhat garrulous, but in 
general sensible and amusing, autobiography. It is his misfortune 
that his paper came in as the brilliant literary epoch of Germany 
was going out. The “ Epigoni ” are not always worth an historian. 
Much of his second volume, for instance, is devoted to a detail of 
his squabbles with Miillner—in his day a dramatist of note, or at 
least notoriety, but now chiefly known as the theme of Mr. 
Carlyle’s good-humoured but annihilating ridicule. Heine, Hoff- 
mann, Werner, and Devrient were, however, also among his 
acquaintances. ic incident from Hoffmann’s life, now 
related for the first time, might have served as the theme of one 
of his own works—in some of which, indeed, it may be dimly 
traced. Some anecdotes of Werner, on the other hand, are 
irresistibly ludicrous. 

The most interesting portion of H. Schliemann’s work, “ Ithaca, 
the Peloponnesus, and ‘lroy,”|| is the preface, in which he de- 
scribes how, by almost incredible energy, perseverance, and natural 


* Wanderbuch, als zweiter Theil zu “Land und Leute.” Stuttgart : 
Cotta. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Meine Erlebnisse mit dem englischen in Abessinien, 
Von G. Graf von Seckendorff. Potsdam: London: Nutt. 

t Turenne als Kriegstheoretiker und Feldherr. Von C. A. Neuber, Wien: 
Gerold’s Sohn. London: Nutt. 

§ Erlebnisse; nach Erinnerungen und Aufzeichnungen. Von F. W. 
Gubitz. Bde. 1,2. Berlin: Vereins-Buchhandlung. London: Nutt. 

Jihaka, der Peloponnes und Troja. Archiiologische Forschun Von 

: Gieseohs. & Devrient. London: Williams & 
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aptitude for the acquisition of languages, he has raised himself 
from the condition of an errand-boy to affluence, and advanced 
from the simplest rudiments of knowledge to familiarity with all 
the principal ancient and modern tongues. The chief instru- 
ment of his fortune was his knowledge of Russian, acquired en- 
tirely by his own efforts, under the greatest difficulties. He long 
restrained himself from learning Greek, fearing lest the fascination 
of the study should withdraw him entirely from commercial pur- 
suits. When at length he was enabled to indulge his inclination, 
and further to enjoy the luxury of a visit to Greece, Homeric 
topography speedily became his hobby. His work on the subject 
possesses the merits and defects incident to the productions of 
self-taught writers. On the one hand, there are enthusiasm and 
freshness of feeling; on the other, self-confidence bordering 
on arrogance, and originality inclining to the whimsical. The 
— points on which he dissents from orthodox archzo- 


ogists, such as the locality of Ulysses’ capital, and of Troy, which 

he places at New Llium, can only be pronounced upon by those 
who have made these subjects their study; but it does not require 
profound erudition to recognise the danger of trusting to a guide 
who thinks that he himself may very probably have discovered 
the remains of Ulysses and Penelope. This credulity, however, is 
closely allied to a decided virtue, not invariably possessed by com- 
mentators—-readiness to give Homer credit for knowing what he 
was talking about. Some incidental observations—as, for example, 
those on the astonishing abundance of ancient coins found in exca- 
vations—display acuteness only needing a sound philological 
training to be very serviceable. The incidents of travel he narrates 
are not in general of much interest. 

We learn from the brief memoir prefixed to his collected essays 
that Johann Heinrich Deinhardt* was a singularly zealous and 
efficient schoolmaster. Some of the qualities of an able pedagogue 
may be traced in his writings, which are characterized by sobriety 
of judgment, precision of thought, and energy of expression. At 
the same time they are not particularly profound or striking; 
their clearness is allied to superficiality, and their authoritative 
tone to dogmatism. They treat of a variety of subjects, mostly 
connected with education or literary criticism. A biography of 
Kepler, and an essay on his genius, are interesting ; but the writer's 
favourite subject seems to have been the conflict of Pantheism 
and Theism in the ethnic religions, and their reconciliation, as he 
considers it, in Christianity. 

No such reconciliation is admitted as desirable or possible by 
the author of Maha-bakt (“The Great Word”’), which mainly 
consists of translations from the Oupnekhat or extracts from the 
Vedas, with a commentary in the spirit of the original. The book 
is well written, and valuable as exhibiting the quintessence of 
Indian Pantheism in a narrow compass. 

A new contribution to the neglected study of medizval, especially 
Judzo-Arabic philosophy, is to be gladly welcomed, particularly 
when offered by so painstaking a writer as Dr. Schmiedl.t It is 
only quite lately that European scholarship has become aware 
of the enormous debt which modern thought owes to such men 
as Maimuni, called Maimonides. How those great luminaries, 
Albertus Magnus, the “ Doctor Universalis,” and that other Doctor 
Angelicus, Thomas of Aquino, have drawn upon his Dux Perplex- 
orum, would astonish even the boldest plagiarists of our own day. 
To investizate and to make clear the results at which that long 
series of medizeval thinkers, standing upon Jewish ground but 
breathing the air of Graco-Arabic philosophy, have arrived on 
certain metaphysical problems; how they endeavoured to recon- 
cile the Scriptures, the ‘Talmud, and Aristotle, and how even 
transcendental Kabbalistic dreams were brought under some 
rationalistic law, was the task our author set himself, and at which, 
all circumstances considered, he has not unsuccessfully laboured. 
He would have done better, perhaps, had he uot at times aimed 
at combining what he considered the graces of language with the 
stern accuracy of science. Goethe’s dictum, that the Germans 
have the faculty of making science unpalatable, need not have 
disturbed him to such an extent. Readers on such subjects 
will ever be few, and they are not easily deterred by the barren- 
ness of school terminology. Dr. Schmiedl has treated his subject 
under special divisions or heads, which make small independent 
essays in themselves. Starting with the philosophical idea of the 
Deity, he proceeds to speak of the divine attributes, and treats 
next of the arguments for the unity of the Godhead. Further 
chapters treat of angelology, the metempsychosis, the resurrec- 
tion, allegorical interpretation of Scripture, astrological specu- 
lations and superstitions in general. The materials are not 
always well digested, but we are grateful for what the author 
has brought together in this compact octavo. He promises 
further studies on the soil of “ Talmudical religious philosophy.” 
It seems indeed as if the ban under which the Talmud has lain 
so long were to be removed now and for ever from it. A variety 
of labours on this enormous field seem coming into existence at 
every moment. We have a small treatise of Professor Delitzsch, 
consisting of lectures on trades in Judea, with special reference 
to Mr. Deutsch’s Zalmud. Professor Delitzsch’s § enthusiasm for 


* Johann Heinrich Deinhardt’s kleine Schriften. Ausgewiihlt und 
herausgegeben von Herman Schmidt, Leipzig : Teubner. London : Williams 
& Norgate. 

¢ Maha-bak, oder die Unifikation des Welt-Ganzen. Von dem Verfasser 
des Buches “Fiir stille Stunden.” Miinchen: Franz. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

} Studien iiber Religionsphilosophie. Von Dr. A. Schmiedl. Wien: 
Bauer & ixerzfeld. 1869. 

§ Handwerkerleben. Von F. Delitzsch. Erlangen: Deichert. 1869. 


rabbinical studies is well known, and he has given many a sug. 
gestive hint in these somewhat too popular essays. Dr. Briill * 
has given some new explanations of some foreign words and phrases 
in the Midrash and the Talmud. If we cannot agree with them 
all, there is yet sound material enough brought to bear upon seye- 
ral of them. 
_ Delitzsch’s “ System of Christian Apologetics” + is a work of 
importance, not only for its individual intellectual force ang 
literary ability, but asan official manifesto of orthodox Lutheranism, 
The author, so to speak, goes the round of doctrine, inquiring how 
far it has been aflected by scientific discoveries and recent de- 
velopments of thought. Substantially, as was to be expected, he 
finds nothing to alter; but, however firmly he may adhere to ‘the 
letter of orthodoxy, the moderation of his tone and the circum- 
spectness of his arguments evince a consciousness that he no 
longer occupies the same ground as the early representatives of 
Lutheranism. Lange’s “ Life of Christ” t is also in the main 
apologetic. “ Christ the Lord,” by R. Ziemssen §, investigates 
the question whether the Kipuoc of the New Testament corresponds 
to the Jehovah of the Old, which is resolved in the affirmative, 

The title of Dr. Perty’s work || is too pretentious. It is little 
else than a compilation of scientific facts, interesting in themselves, 
and attractively treated by the author; but it cannot be said that 
the —— method he professes to follow is employed to 
any particular effect, or indeed that the existence ‘of any such 
method is particularly obvious. Dr. Baltzer 4], who undertakes to 
refute Carl Vogt’s views on the origin of mankind, would have con- 
ducted his argument more successfully if he had adhered more 
strictly to the matter in hand. He cannot let Mr. Darwin and 
the Mosaic cosmogony alone ; and his antagonist, who might have 
fared ill in the hands of a close logical disputant, escapes under 
shelter of his digressions and irrelevances. Professor Preyer is a 
follower of Darwin. His lecture ** is a good exposition of the 
leading principles of the Darwinian system. The most important 
observations are in the notes, where it is pointed out how the prin- 
ciple of natural selection may be applied to other branches of 
scientific inquiry besides natural history. The value of the prin- 
ciple may be admitted without considering it such an absolute 
master-key to the secrets of nature as is maintained by Professor 
Preyer. 

he orations on the recent Humboldt anniversary are, of course, 

legion throughout Germany. Dr. Bastian’s tt deserves the palm 
among them, less from any ae display of eloquence than from 
having been delivered at Berlin, the head-quarters of the demon- 
stration, and from being the production of the traveller who, 
among living Germans, has the best claim to represent Humboldt 
in that capacity. Indeed, Dr. Bastian’s labours as a traveller 
have been more arduous even than his hero’s, The speech is a 
fair summary of Humboldt’s claims to the gratitude of mankind, 
accompanied by valuable notes, and contains a a in assertion 
of the importance of psychology, and by impli 


ication condemna- 
tory of the materialism of the Vogt school, which must have 
occasioned considerable scandal among that possibly enlightened, 
but certainly intolerant, sect of naturalists. 

The second part of Jacob Burckhardt’s Cicerone tf treats of the 
sculpture of Italian museums, both ancient and modern. It is 
distinguished by all the merits of the first, and would be so useful 
a companion for travellers that we should be very glad to see it 
translated into English. 

A novel of social life, by D. Wilibald §§, is lively, varied, 
and readable, although the personages and incidents do not awaken 
any very profound interest. A little volume of novelettes |||\, 
modestly offered by the authoress to her private friends, is more 
likely to be acceptable to these than to a wider circle, while at the 
same time they may be perused with pleasure by any whose taste 
in fiction lies in the direction of the ladylike and sentimental. 

A diary supposed to be kept by the Sultan during his recent 
visit to the lands of the’Giaour 4/4 is, of course, to be classed among 
works of fiction. The Orientalism of the book scarcely extends 
beyond the portrait of Abdul Aziz on the wrapper; but the 
fictitious machinery is managed, if not with much _proba- 
bility, at least with no inconsiderable share of vivacity and 
esprit. The observations of the Sultan are such as any intelligent 


ee Redensarten. Von Dr, A. Briill. Leipzig : Fritsch. 
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ould heave ve been likel to have made in his place, but 
one pocent worth pdm We are obliged to t the author 
for This favourable opinion of things English, and trust that our 
Imperial visitor was really as much gratified with his stay among 
us . he is here represented to have been. 

“ Stories from the Taunus Mountains” * are metrical in form, 
put prosaic in substance. They possess considerable local interest, 
put little interest of any other description. The plays of K. R. 
W. Uschnert show more thought and study than genuine 


dramatic aptitude. 


s dem Taunus. Von H. von Millendorf. Erste Samm- 
Yon Zabern. London: Williams & Norgate. 
— Von K. R. W. Uschner. Leipzig: Leiner. London: 
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The recent abolition of the duty on Fire Insurance should induce Policyholders and all 
intending Insurers to protect themselves fully from loss by Fire, which can now be done at a net 
annual cost of from 1s. 6d. per cent. upwi 

Septennial Policies charged only Six Years’ Premium. 

Prompt and liberal Settle »ment of Claims. 

usual Commission allowed on Foreign and Ship Insurances. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
x The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, s.p. 169, Extended to 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT-—60 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of the First Series. 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1868), £1,252,174. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
mdon, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets-FIVE MILLIONS, FOUR HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Annual Income—UPWARDS OF HALF-A-MILLION. 


Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000, either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 


Profits are divided every fifth year, SousAtSthe thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premi 


At the Six Divisions of Profits which aes ae made, Bonuses ting in the aggregat 
to £1,164,147 have been added to the several Policies. 


The Claims paid to December 31, 1868, amounted to SRAM, being in respect of Sums 
assured by Policies £6,112,934, and £1,501,365 i in respect of Bonuses thereon. 


Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances effected, tvengh any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary at the Ottice in London. 
GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary._ 
Reek LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806. 
15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


Bidder St. P. Lawrence, 
A. 
A. 
God Esq. az, Esq. 
ure H. Tritton, Esq. 
8. H. Twining, Esq. 

The ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, which bask been established upwards of Half 
a Century, has an Accumulated Fund of more than THREE MILLIONS STERLING, 
invested in Mortgages on Land, and other first-class kh. 8 

Viz. on August 20, 1868 seccccccscceee £3,172,604 15 8 

Sum Assured—inclusive of Bonus Additions—at that ¢ date 5,380,750 2 11 

Estimated Liability thaveon (Northampton Table of Mortality, 11s © 6 
9181,56 


Total of Bonus made to 2,995,059 19 9 
Amount of a divided for the Seven Years ending 20th 
532,369 7 8 
314,367 14 3 
‘Total Claims paid—i 6,627,044 7 7 
Copies of the Ange Reports and Balance Sheets, as well as of the Periodical Valuation 
Accounts, Tables of Rates, and every information to be obtained on application. 
JOHN RAYDEN, Actuary. 
H. W. PORTER, Sub- Actuary. 


"THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1831. 
POSITION of the SOCIETY at Ist MARCH, 1869. 

Existing Assurances, including ee 14,141 

Annual Revenue 249,960 

This Fund is invested in First-class Securities, “and the of the Investments and 

the Balance-Sheet will be found in last Repo: 
NEW - 1869. 

New Assurances effected during the Year 
Premiums 


This is a purely Mutual Office. The whole Profits are divisib: 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


(Established a.p. 1720, by Charter ree King George I., and confirmed by 
Acts of Parliament.) 
Cuer OrFicE—~ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Branon—29 PALL MALL, 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor, 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Robert Barel Tetl bbert, Esq 
rela; ‘etlo 
John Garratt Wilmot Hollands 
Mark Currie Close, Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
James Daniell Esq. Lubbock, Esq 
Jilliam Davidson, Esq. eorge Forbes M imson, Esq, 
lot William Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq Charles Robinson, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Charles Gischen, Esq. arrington Smith, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Esq. hn Somes, Esq. 
Francis Hamilton, Esq. Wi Witham Ww allace, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. les Baring Young, Esq, 
Medical Referee-SAMUEL Esq., F.R.S. 
Fire, Lire, and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
FIRE DUTY.—This Tax having been abolished, the PREMIUM is only 
for FIRE INSURANCES. . NOW the only charge 
Life Assurances with, or participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Fiv 
Any sum up to £15,000 hy. thee me Life. 
The C jorporation bear of Stamps and Medical Fees. 
iberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of vested Capi! tock 
under from liabilities o of Partnersaip. and 
ne advantages of modern practice, with t i f resources 
tested by the e of nearly a Century have beta 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be Socasblen application. 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary, 
METROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


3 PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDO: 
ESTABLISHED LN 1835 ON THE MUTUAL ee ll 
Directors. 
Daniel Burges, Esq., Bristol. Hen Kebbel, = 
Esq. E Joseph Lesc her, E 
omas Ch: arrington, sq. homas Li a, Esq., Birmingham, 
rancis J. Delafosse, Esq. oseph Pease, “Dar! ington. 
Frederick Engelhardt, Esq. Sturt, “Esa. 
Edwd. Glazebrook, Esq., Liverpool. George Vaughan, Esq. 
‘Alex. P. Hogarth, Esq., Aberdeen. Richard 8. Wilkinson, Esq. 
Chandos W. ren-Hoskyns, Esq., M.P. 
The greatest economy is exercised in the management, the Expenses not exceedin 
a half per cent. on the gross Income. No Agents being cucyed, the Directors spemoat 
introduction of business mainly on the co-operation of Members. No Commission has ever 
been allowed, by which it is calculated that upwards of £125,000 have been saved. 
The whole of the Profits are applied to the reduction ofthe Premiums of Members of Five year? 
standing or upwards. 
The Assets in hand amount to upwards of 73 percent. of all Premiums received, and to nearly 
32 per cent. of the entire Sum assured. 
The Sum Assured ... 


Total Claims paid 
Profits returned to Members in reduction of Premiums 
For the Year ending the - Z April, 1870, an Abatement of Premium on Member’ 
Assurances, First Series, has been declared at the rate of 56 per cent. 
Prospectuses and detailed ean may be obtained on application at the Office. 
September 1869, HENRY MARSHAL, Actuary, 


DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT, 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT (post free). 
‘he OCTOBER Number now re: 
Tt contains all the best-paying and safest Stock and Share ec Tuivestmenta of the Day. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C, 
a a (Established 1852.) Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


T \HE TEA ES TABLISHMENT, 4 and 5 King William Street, 

City.—This Establishment will be CLOSED every Evening at SEVEN — instead 

of Eight as he eee 

1G Y & CO.’S TEAS and COFFEES continug to maintain the iority of quality 

at their S canaiion ve prices which first brought them into notice in the year 1836. 
Lists of Prices sent post free on application. 


RIDGWAY & CO.,, the Tea Establishment, 4 and 5 King William Street, City. 


COMFORT for the FIRESIDE.—The PATENT READING 
SEL, for holding the Book in any position while Reading. Easily arplied to any 
Bed, suis: or aoe Chair. fnvaluable to Invalids and 1 Admirably adapted for India, 
aud’a most useful and elegant Present. Drawings post 
J. CARTER, 71 Great Portland Street, w. 


7, 
UES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
Re ESSING BAGS, with Silver, Silver Gilt, or Plated Fittings in every variety. 
“ SUITES for the WRITING TABLE. 

OXES and TRAVELLING WRITING CASES, in russis 
or moro’ — of the be st quality, Blotting Books, Envelope Cases, Inkstands, and Bookslides. 

CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAIT ALBUMS, of the bezt make, with Patent LeatherG 
in cies and russia bindings, also in ormolu, walnut, and onoenee of new and elegant 
designs ; and a choice Selection of elegant NOVELTIES for PRESEN 

At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 


WN ONOGRAMS.—The STATIONERY COMPANY’S CATA- 
LOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY. pot 
free. BRITISH and FOREIGN STATIONERY COMPANY, 10, and 12 Garrick Suet, 


Covent Garden, London. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DEOO- 
RATIONS. — HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
London. Prize Medal, London ‘and Paris. 


DEN, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK MAKERS 
to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Bulnee of Wales, and Wi. M. the Emperor of Russia;.and 
Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 
6] Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


£sa.d. | 
Gold Lever Watches, from .......... 1616 0 Silver Lever Watches, from .....«+« 
Gold Half _C hronometers, winding Silver Half Chronometers, win 

with or without a Key, from ...... 315 0 with or without a Key, from _...... 
Gold Hunting, Case extra.. ........ 5 5 0 Silver Half Chronometers in Hunt: 
Gold Geneva Watches, examined ing Cases, from 

and guaranteed, from 7 7 0 Merine Chronometers, from .....+++ 

Gold Chains, 16 and 18 Carat, from £4 49. 
rawing-room and Library Clocks in Ormolu, Marble, &e., winding with or without a Key, 
Disis Bracket and Astronomical Clocks, of every Description. Turret Clocks made to 
E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


BEN NSON’S KEYLESS WATCHES 
y being used, the Watch is kept free from Dust, and is perfectly Aly tigi they are 
expecially Key eet and recommended for the use of Invalids, the Nervous, and T: ravellers, and 
are sent safe by post to all parts of the World. 
£ 8. d. £8. d. 8. d. 
00 


£ 
1515 0 210 0 30 
20 
ILLUSTRATED, PAMPHLETS upon Clocks, and Artistic Gold 


£ 
GOLD 
SILVER . 5 88 0 1212 0 
ewellery, post free, 2d. eac 


STEAM Factory—58 AND 60 LUDGATE HILL, anp 25 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


who are expressly exempted from personal responsibility. 
EXAMPLES OF BONUS ADDITIONS. 


A Policy for £1000, effected in 1832, now amounts to 
2 Policy for £1000, effected in 1837, now amounts to 
A Policy for £1000, effected in 1812, now amounts to 


Aud so on in proportion to the number of Years the Policy 
Total Amount of Vested Bonus Additions, £1,706,164. 
The Annual Report, 1869, Forms of Proposal, - and all information, may be obtained at 
Lead Oulice, or any of the Branches or Agen 
GEORGE TODD, Manager. 


WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
Heap Ovrice—26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Ovrice Ly Loxpox—30 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
ARCUD. T. RITCHIE, Resident Secretary. 


ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
N APPIN and WEBB request a VISIT to their Oxford Street 


SHOW ROOMS, in which are displayed complete SERVICES of ELECTRO-SILVEB 
DINNER SERVICES. | PLATE CHESTS BISCUIT BOXES. 
DESSERT SERVICES. AND CANTEEN CASES. CRUET STANDS. 

TEA = COFFEE | SPOONS AND FORKS, SPIRIT FRAMES. 

SERVIC DESSERT KNIVES AND | BUTTER COOLERS. 
TEA TRAYS AND | FORKS IN CASES. KETTLES AND STANDS. 

SALVERS. 

All Manufactured at MAPPIN & WEBB’S Winsley Street and Sheffield Factories. 
WEstT-EnpD Suow Rooms, City Wanenoust, 
76, 77, AND 78 OXFORD STREET. 71 AND 72 Nai 
MAPPIN & WEBB. 
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The Saturday Review. 


mt & iiiemmeeme Tottenham Court Road, W.—The only House 


in London exclusively for the F URNISHING of BEDROOMS. 


TRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 
He & SON have on Show 130 PATTERNS of IRON 


s EDSTEADS, ready fixed for inspection in their Show Rooms, and their 
ond BRAN By rth so that they can supply Orders at the shortest notice. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
300 Illustrations, with Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, sent free by post. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
CLOAKS AND MANTEAUX 
From the first Llouses in Paris, for the Autumn. 
ESSRS. JAY have made for themselves every Season 
original and exclusive DESIGNS for CLOAKS and MANTLES. These are Copied 
don, and made up for various degrees of Mourning. The French Models not — for 
in Londo®: though of the most fashionable kind, are always sold at about half the price paid for 
Zoe Paris, sud Messrs. JAY have now an excellent variety of these Patterns. 
JAY'S 


Stock consists of 2,000 


Mapas CAROLINE, ayant pris la direction des modes 
*établi t de Messieurs JAY et Cie. 12, V’honneur d’informer sa client?le de 
aves grand CHOIX a “CHAPEAUX et COIFF pour 
res TOMNE. Les Chapeaux sont différents, et des plus formes. Les Bonnets 
sont élégants, et de formes tout-a- fait now 
JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
217. 219, and %1 REGENT STREET. 


CREED & CO., CIVIL, MILITARY, and NAVAL 

@ TAILORS and BREEC HES MAKERS, Riding Habit Makers to the Queen, 
Royal. Princesses, &c., 33 Conduit Street, Bond Street, and 59 Rue Neuve, St. Augustin (One 
Door from the Rue dela Paix), Paris. 


DARQUET SOLIDAIRES for FLOORING. 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
gs and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD W., aXD 
CLEVELAND WORKS 


— tR’S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, the 
Best Made. 300 different Shapes cmtuatiine on View for Se Section and Immediate De esate 
Chairs made to any Shape on approval. —FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 

(Oxford St. W.; actory, 34 and 35 Charles Sti Street.—An Tilustrated Ca Catalogue post free. 


NOTICE E.—The POSTMASTER-GENERAL havi ing decided 
that it is his duty to return to the writers, as “* pg Addre: ssed.”” all Letters 
directed Mth Initials or Number to “SMEE & COMPY., FINSBURY,” JOHN HENRY 
SMEE Bs MPY. urgently request their Correspondents to direct tel Letters and Orders in 


full as w 
JOUN HENRY SMEE & COMPY., 20 PAVEMENT, MOORGATE 


TERMI 
A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, APPRAISERS, AND 
UNDERTAKERS, 


6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 

Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 

PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir WENRY MARSH, Pert. Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes :— 
“TI consider Dr. De Jongh’s Light- rown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust. and a thera) Medical of great value.” 

Dr. EDW ARD SMITH, Officer to the Poor Law Board bd Great Britain, 
in his work * On Consum writes" We think it a great advan there is one 
kind of Cod Liver Oil is universally admitted to be Light-Brown ‘On 
supplied by Dr. De Jongh 


Sold only in capsuled IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 94.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHOICE BOOKS. 

Many Copies of all the Rost Books of the New Season are in Circulation at MUDIE'S 

SELECT Lt BRARY. Fresh Copi as the demand increases, and an ample supply 

is provided of all the Principal Fortheoming Books as they appear. F irst-class — 

One Guinea per Annum, commencing at any Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHEAP BOOKS. 
NOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Present. 
Seasons, Secondhand, and more than Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best 
Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, well ada) for tlemen’ s Libraries and 
2 rthda: chool s, are now on Sale 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, at the lowest current prices. A New Edition of the 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE is ‘now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


NV UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—All the NEW BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 

with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDTE’S MANCHES ER LIBRARY, 

Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, accordi ing by the supply required. All 
the best New Books, English, French, and German, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had fre free on application. 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


iL’S LIBRARY.—SURPLUS COPIES of STANDARD 
BOOKS at Reduced Prices. Now ,.the OCTOBER CATALOGUES of Cheap 
Secondhand STANDARD LIBRARY WORK ‘s, in excellent condition, at very greatly 
Reduced Prices ; containing Coleridge's Life of Keble, Rites and Customs of the Greco-Russo 

*hureh, Sunday Magazine, 1868, Milman’s Annals of St. Paul's. Also, the Prize Catalogue rr 
Bound ey containing a carefully aoees List of the very best Books, in the very best 


Ask the favon favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


GNEE’S RI MATTRESS 


SPRING 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 
May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, 


and of 
JOHN HENRY SMEE & CO. 


73 CHISWELL STREET, AND MOORGATE TERMINUS, FINSBURY, 
LONDON. 


AUTERNE, Vintage 1867, at 14s. per Dozen, or 8s. per Dozen 
A very azreeable White Wine, free from acidity.—H. B. FEARON & SON, 
siHolbo lili, and 145 New Bond Street, London ; ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


(LARE ', of the excellent Vin of 1865, at 12s. per Dozen ; 


oy Dosen Pints ; £5 10s. per Half Hhd.; or £10 per Hhd., duty paid. Also, for — 
53 oi t, in Four- gallon Casks, each complete with Tap and ‘Vent Peg. . at 5s. oy Gallon. 
ese Casks should be kept in a cool and the C m_be quick.— 
e Phe F _— ON & SON, 94 Holborn Hill, and 145 New Bond Strect.: London ; and Dew sbury, 
orkshi 


LL SOPP'S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 
w being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks, by FINDLATER, 
MACKIE, TODD. & CO., at their New London Bridge Stores, London Bridge, S 


PURE CLARETS.—T. LAZENBY, 
92 Wigmore W., Wine Merchant. 
No. 1. _ramity Claret . (Vin Ordinaire) 


» 3.—Dinner Claret . 
»_5.—Dessert Claret. ++. (Fine flavoury Bordea 


r TC 

LAZENBY & SON’S PIC KLES, SAUCES, od CON- 

* DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Propeistere of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by 
their Name, are compelled to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods with_a view to mislead the Public.— 
—— tre Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
zndon, 


RVEY’S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 
rated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, Lam 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the [abel ant so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenb; ned 


al 
AMS? ERDAM INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1360. — 
i The GRAND DIPLOMA of HONOUR, being the First Prize, and umseaiar to the Gold 
fedal, has been awarded to LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT; which likewise 
carried the First Prizes at the Parts and Havre EX#IBITIONS. 
A single Trial will at once convince the Consumer of the great superiority in flavour, strength, 
and io over ail other Extracts of Meat, thus fully showing the correctness of the received 


hgh di 
Every Genuine Jar bears Baron LIEBIG’s Signature. 


W EAKNESS.—The finest TONIC is WATERS’ QUININE 
WINE, unrivalled as a Stomachic Stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, 
&., at 303, per Dozen. 
__ WATERS &W ILLIAMS 8, the Original Makers, Worcester House, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


Fr AGRANT SOAP.— FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” 
Chemis ar TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each, Lasting fragrance eepenteet order of your 
Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J. C. & J. FIELD ts on cook a 
Ww holesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETII, 


Prices. Heads of Schools and Lovers of Books should make early 
application. * Gratis and Post Free 
BULL, SIMMONS, & CO., Librarians and Publishers, 9 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


Now ready, in fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


GRAMMAR of ELOCUTION. By Mruzarp, 
sa Professor of Elocution in the Royal Polytechnic Institution, London. 


London: LonemANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in fop. 8vo. price 5s, cloth, 


WELVE LECTURES on PRIMITIVE CIVILISATIONS 
and their PHYSICAL CONDITIONS. Delivered at the Alexandra College: 
by Joun P. Manarry, A.M. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 


London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
Two LETTERS on CAUSATION and FREEDOM in 


WILLING, addressed to John Stuart Mill ; with an Appendix on the Existence- 
of Matter and our Notions of Infinite Space. by ROWLAND G. Hazarp, Author of 

“ Language,” “‘ Freedom of Mind in Willing,” 

“Mr. Hazard vie not only as an acute his Nothing the 
thinker and a Christian scholar, but as a man keen severity of the cold, logic with 
endued with keen perception, and with a vast which Mr. cs disposes of A: enial of 
fund of vigorous common cones and it is human responsibility; nor = J , wil 
= mixture of good sense #1 nd logical acumen which he exposes so 

ich gives him so great an advantage over ‘Standard, St. 16. 
London: LoneMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 


NOEL D’AUVERGNE: Novel. By Samvxzt Ricwarpson, 


“ The reader will find in my book a law-letre = in Trinity College, Sn I refer to 
it here because to me it seems, in a measure, to confirm the remark of the * rday Review” 
(July 10, 1869), that * amongst ourselves the ety of law, both acad P isin 
a thoroughly unsatisfactory state.’"—Eztract from Preface. 
London: R. es 18a Paternoster Row. 


of CLEMENT XIV. SUPPRESSING the JESUITS. 
Rican & London, Dublin, 
to be had of all Booksellers. 


Large 8vo. 486 pp. handsomely bound in cloth, ‘full gilt, 20s. 
AN ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH 
MOTHS. By Epwarp Newmay. 

London: W. TWREDIE, 337 Strand. 


At all Libraries. 


Lost FOOTSTEPS: a Novel. By Josern Verey. 
From the ATHEN ZUM, October 2. 

His story shows abundant innate marks of great industry and healthy common sense.......T¢ 
presents proofs that he is a watchful observer of human nature...... Neither Louise nor Adrian 
is the study of a finished artist ; both are the obvious productions of an earnest art-student. 
Louise the coquette, laughingly rejecting Adrian because he did not woo her with more despotic 


QRIENTAL TOOTH-PASTE.—Established Years as 
the most agreeable and effectual Preservative for the Teeth and 
Sold universally in Pots, at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None genuine unless Signed JEWSBU RY & BROWN, Manchester. 


AINLESS and PRACTICAL DENTISTRY, by Mr. B. L. 


MOSELY, the Dentist, “ by Special Appointment,” 312 Regent Street’ exactly opposite 
the Polytechnic. Established 1#29.—The System of Painless Dentistry originated 


If- tion,—Louise the unstable, “ conscious of her own instability” and seeking “in the 
opposite sex not sentiment, but guidance,”—Louise the tyrant, fitted for “a fearless, determined 
lover, _ instead of flattering and encouraging weaknesses which she knew perfectly well 

o her character, would have unhesitatingly pointed them out to her,”—Louise the 
clever Speenene beauty, piqued because a worthless roud “is so complacent, so thoroughly 
wrapped up in himself, and considers her of such slight consequence,” and bent on “ pricking 
that stony heart” into matrimony,—is a genuine child of nature....... In the Mynheer’s dream 
of his dead child there is higher art than poetry ; there is pathetic and graceful prose. Lastly, 
nobody need wish to be able to write a terser, clearer, or more accurate description, seattered 
and fr though it be, of a character recognizable all the civilized world over, and 


MOSELY, and now ree. gnised by the Me dical Fac ulty and the Profession as one of t 


paver Colour or in Fit ‘erring ase and Comfort unsu 
appearance 
of Mare 6 “So good an imitation 
comes the nex Mt best thi ne to the original. "Teeth. ta- 


envied by half of it—the man of the world, the Apollyon of silly women, the deity of the 
croquet-lawn, the pet of the seaside, the 
Slight Sir with his watery smile 
yep 
Mr. Tennyson, the Guillaume Morel of “ Lost Footsteps.” 
TrssLEy BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street. Strand. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[October 16, 1869, 


"THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLIV., is 
published Day. 
CONTENTS 
1, ISLAM. 
2. ISAAC BARROW. 
3. HIGHER AND LOWER ANIMALS. 
4. THE BYRON MYSTERY. 
5. THE WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON. 
6. LORD LYTTON’S HORACE. 
7. RECONSTRUCTION OF THE IRISH CHURCH. 
8 SACERDOTAL CELIBACY. 
9 THE PAST AND FUTURE OF CONSERVATIVE POLICY. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


[THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. No. XXVU. 
OCTOBER 1869. Price 2s. 6d. 


1. THE DEATH OF CHRIST: the Atonement Controversy. By G. VANCE SMITH, Ph.D. 
2. CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. By H. BeveripGE, Bengal Civil Service. 
RENAN’S ST. PAUL. By C. KeGan Pau, M.A. 
THE JEWISH MESSIAH. I. By SaAmurL Davipson, D.D., LL.D. 
. MODERN MATERIALISM AND ITS RELATION TO THE DOCTRINE OF 
IMMORTALITY. By JOHN OWEN. 
. FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER. By PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS. 
. MISCELLANEA THEOLOGICA. 
Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


nue NORTH BRITISH pha , No. CI. (for OCTOBER), 


CONTENTS : 
1, JUVENTUS MUNDI. 
2. THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
3. THE DIFFERENT SCHOOLS OF ELEMENTARY LOGIC. 
4. MR. BROWNING’S LATEST POETRY. 
5. THE POPE AND THE COUNCIL. 
6. THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRIA. 
7. LITERATURE OF THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
Edinburgh: EpDMonsTon & DovG.Las. 
London: WILLIAMS & NorGaTE, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 


[THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 
ConTENTS OF No. LV., OCTOBER 16, 1869: 
LEADING ARTICLES, Cholera and Famine in India. 
Two Preliminary Considerations with | Sport on the Continent. ; 
regard to Ireland. From an Englishman in Spain. 
The Position of Liberal Catholics, George Sand as a Librettist. 
The Fenian Meetings. Garrido on the Italian Candidature. 


The Education League. Notes from Turkey. 
“ Dr. Cumming.” Investments for Income. 


Irish Feeling on the Land Question. The New Zealand Question. 


Latter Day Dolls. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. The Moral of Mr. Bagehot’s Evidence, 
The Harmful, Unnecessary Cat. 


Heresy in Scotland. 
Bishop-Making. 


Endowed Charities. 

Indian Affairs. 

Our Poverty-Stricken Rich. 

The Forcing System. 

The Published Accounts of Life Assur- 
ance Companies, * Malbone.” 


OccasIONAL NorEs. ForeiGN Arrains. SuMMARY OF NEWS. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


V IEW of CHESTER NEW TOWN HALL.—See THE 
BUILDER of this Week.—Portrait of Mr. A. Waterhouse, Architect—View of Foun- 
tain in Freiburg—Technical Instruction for Workmen in France—Architects and Engineers— 
On Flying; and various other Papers.—Price 4d., or by post 5d. 
1 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. And all Newsmen. 


REVIEWS. 
Mr. oot Mrs. Petherick’s Travels in 


Africa. 
“ The Vicar’s Courtship.” 


NEURALGIA treated Successfully by modifying the Tempera- 

ture of the SPINAL REGION. See Cases in THE MEDICAL MIRROR (price 34.) 
for September and October.—May be had of all Booksellers. 
Just published, 8vo. Is. 

USSELL MARTINEAU. The ROOTS of CHRISTIANITY 

College” MOSAISM. An Address at the Opening of the Session 1869-70 of Manchester New 


WILLIAMS & NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
E. T. WHITFIELD, 178 Strand. 


Just published, price 6d. 


"THE REAL WORK of a CATHEDRAL, and WHY IT IS 
NOT DONE: a Word about Deans and Chapters. By Rev. H. W. PULLEN, M.A., 
Minor Canon of Salisbury. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. Salisbury: Brown & Co. 


OUR OCEAN HIGHWAYS. 
To be published in October, and continued Annually, crown 8vo. 5s. 


OUR OCEAN HIGHWAYS: a Condensed Alphabetical 
Gazetteer and Travellers’ Handbook by Rail and Sea, for all Chief Cities and Noted 
Places throughout the World; giving also the Latest Statistical and Commercial Information 
about the various Ports of Departure and of Call connected with the Great Ocean Steam Lines 
of Europe and America, with Tabular Lists of Chief Offices, Rates of Passage, Dates of Sailing, 
tegether with Telegraphic, Monetary, and other Tables. 

EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Shortly will be ready, printed in permanent pigments, mounted and imprinted, 


HE NILE and ITS SCENERY. By F. Mason Goop. New 
and Unpublished Series, including Views of Cairo and its Antiquities ; the Pyramids ; 

the Temples of Egypt and Nubia; the Great Canal of Suez; and other Views in Eev~t an 
ia. 


AvuToTyPr Company, Limited, 5 Haymarket, London. 
And all Printsellers in Town and Country. 


BURKE'S LANDED GENTRY. 
A New, Remodelled, and thoroughly Revised Edition of 


GIR BERNARD BURKE'S HISTORY of the LANDED 


GENTRY is now passing through the press. It is therefore earnestly requested that 
Communications in Correction or Emendation be forwarded at once to the Publishers, Messrs. 
HARRISON, 59 Pall Mall, London, S.W. The last Edition appeared in 1863, and was re-issued 
in 1868, with the omission of some incorrect Pedigrees, and the substitution of some others not 
previously inserted. To that re-issue the following prefatory remarks were attached : 

In the preparation of the various Articles, the earnest and anxious endeavour has been, b: 
ceaseless attention and labour, to arrive at complete accuracy ; but that result is very difficult 
of attainment. To test by legal proof a single pedigree will frequently occupy years ; to test by 
similar investigation every one of the three or four thousan igrees comprised in the History 
of the Landed Gentry would be practically impossible. A work such as this, if it were derived 
solely from the research and knowledge, and rested altogether on the responsibility of any one 
individual, however painstaking and learned, would be, after all, a very meagre production—a 
mere skeleton of what it ought to be; but the History of the Landed Gentry, compiled as it 
avowedly is from the communications of the chiefs and scions of families, from their private 

sapers, their traditions, and their gonenlogies, becomes of infinite public value. The law of 
England admits as evidence the declarations of members of a family, and here we have that 
evidence most largely contributed. Occasionally erroneous information may be supplied ; but 
this exception to the general rule is not of frequent occurrence. However, as to the gene: 
statements of digree and arms forwarded by members of the various families, who have 
furnished the detal must themselves bear the responsibility. 


London; Hanaisow, $9 Pall Mall, Bookseller to the Queen and H.H.H. the Prince 


LORD DUFFERIN ON THE IRISH LAND QUESTION, 


IRISH EMIGRATION and the TENURE of LAND 


in IRELAND. Second Edition, 8vo. 


Ir 
MR. MILL’S PLAN for the PACIFICATION of 


IRELAND, Examined. 8vo. 1s, 


ur 
CONTRIBUTIONS to an INQUIRY into the STATE 


of IRELAND, By the Right Honble. Lord DurrFeRin, K.P. 8vo. 35, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Nearly ready, at all the Libraries, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


FLORA MACDONALD, 
The Preserver of Prince Charles Edward Stuart. 
Edited by her GRAND-DAUGHTER. 


*,* This Volume will contain some curi Anecdotes never before is 
in connexion with the memorable Eocape of the Brincs an Portrait of 


EDINBURGH : WILLIAM P. NIMMO, 
LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


DIONE, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By J. G. FULLERTON. | 


LONDON: PROVOST & CO. (SUCCESSORS TO A. W. BENNETT), 
5 BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, E.C. 


Just published, small 4to. cloth gilt, 6s. 


VIA DOLOROSA; 
Or, the Heiress of Alton Grange’s Sorrow: 
AND OTHER POEMS, 
By M. 


«Bath as regards subject and matter, this neatly got-up volume of poems will be highly 


LONDON: PROVOST & CO. (SUCCESSORS TO A. W. BENNETT), 
5 BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, E.Cc. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON DATES. 
Large crown 8vo. 1,100 pp. cloth, new style, gilt top, 16s.; or, half morocco, flexible back, 21s.; 
postage, ls. 


(TOWNSEND'S MANUAL of DATES. Second Edition, 
Containing 11,045 Distinct Alphabetical Articles. 


“Tt will be welcome to all sorts of readers, for its information is so di and, in every 
accurate and useful.""—Public Opinion. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
Price 1s. each; cloth gilt, or gilt edges, 2s.; postage, 4d. 


BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. This Edition 
ae. large crows bro. waapper, out Motes, LM, 


Also uniform, and at the same prices, 
THE WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 768 pages. 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 4640 pages. 
SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 656 pages. 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 640 pages. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


Cloth, 900 pp. price 2s. 6d.; post free, 3s. 


(THE NATIONAL EDITION of DR. NUTTALL'S 


STANDARD ENGLISH DICTIONARY, containing, in its 900 closely-printed pages, 
upwards of 80,000 Definitions sale Explained, with their English Pronunciation, finely printed 
on good paper, and well bound. Without doubt the cheapest and most popular of all English 


Dictionaries. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


Imperial 8vo. cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


HE LIFE of CHARLES the FIFTH, EMPEROR of 


GERMANY. By WILi1amM Rosertsoy, D.D., F.R.S.E., late Principal of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, ith some Account of the Life and Writings of the Author, condensed 
from that written by DUGALD STEWART, F.R.S. Edin. 


London : WILLIAM Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 21s. 
A TREATISE on COLOURS and PIGMENTS as USED by 


ARTISTS: ing oo entirely New and Practical Edition of Field’s Chroma’ hy. 
Revised, re-written, and brought down to the Present Time by Tuomas W. SALTER, F.C.5. 


London: WINsoR & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place. 
And all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


NEW WORK BY DR. BEALE, F.R.S. 


Now ready, 5s. 6d. 
PROTOPLASM ; or, Life, Force, and Matter. 
8 Coloured Plates. 
JouHN CHURCHILL & Sons. 
Third Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
HE CLIMATE of PAU, and its INFLUENCE on HEALTH 


ne DISEASE. By Sir ALEXANDER TayLor, M.D., F.R.S.E., Resident Physician 
at Pau. 


bli hed, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
ot the Nefarious P: dings of the Advertising Quacks, 1s. 6d.; by post, 8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Detector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. Batre, 219 Regent Street. 


With 


Joun CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MR. BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
FOR OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 


THE LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. By 


Very Rev. Dr. Hoox, Dean of Chichester. Forming the Eighth Volume 
eae Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” 8vo. 15s. [Now ready. 


“The most impartial, the most instructive, and the most amusing of historics.”—A thenceum, 


THE LIFE of JANE AUSTEN, Author of 


“ Mansfield Park,” &c. By her Nephew, the Rev. J, E, AUSTEN LricH, Vicar 
of Bray. 8vo. with Portrait and other Illustrations. (Jn November. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of the RIGHT 


HON. WILLIAM WICKHAM, between the Years 1794 and 1800, Including 

- Original Letters of the Archduke Charles, Louis XVIII., Charles Due 

d@Enghien, George Canning, Fox, Duke of Portland, Lord W hitworth, Field- 

Marshal Suwarrow, Lord Macaulay, Lord Grenville, &e. &e. Edited by his 

Grandson, WILLIAM WICKHAM. With Portraits of the Right Hon. William 

Wickham and Field-Marshal Suwarrow, from Original Pictures. 2 vols. 8vo. 
November. 


bsidies to our C tal armies during the war with 


“Charged with distributing the 
Napoleon.” —Academy. 


THE LIFE of MARY RUSSELL MIT- 


D. Told by Herself in Letters to her Friends. With Sketches and 
ames of her most celebrated Contemporaries. Edited by the Rev. A. G. 
LVEsrraNnce. 34 vols. crown [On October 25. 


THE DIARY of NEHEMIAH WALLING- 


TON, kept during the Troublous Times of CharlesI. Now first published 
from the Original in the British Museum. Edited by Mrs. WrpB. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Notes and Illustrations. (On October 25. 


THE ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY 


GENDS. A Library Edition, with a History of each Legend, and other Illus- 
trative Notes. and some Additional Pieces and Original Matter. 2 vols. 
demy Svo. handsomely printed, with an Original Frontispiece by George 
Cruikshank, and all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, and Two 
new ones by John Leech. Edited by the Rev. RicHarp DALTON BanHaM. 
Price 30s. 


THE SUN. By Guittemin, Author 


of “The Heavens.” Translated by Dr. Puirson. Crown 8vo. with 50 Illus- 
trations. [On October 25. 


THE JACKDAW of RHEIMS. An Edition 


of this celebrated Legend in 4to. with 12 highly-coloured Illustrations. 
[On October 


MISUNDERSTOOD: a Story. By FLorence 


Monteomeny, Author of “ A Very Simple Story,” &c. Crown 8vo. és. 
[On October 15, 


THE COUNTESS GUICCIOLI’S RECOL- 


LECTIONS of LORD BYRON. With those of the Eye-Witnesses of his 
Life. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. (Jn a few days. 


BREEZIE LANGTON: a Story of Modern 


Life. By Hawrey Smart. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with 
an Illustration by Phiz, 6s. Forming the New Volume of BEntTiey’s 
FavountIrE NOVELS. (Nearly ready. 


~~ 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
COUNTRY COURTSHIPS. By Beate. 


3 vols, 


ROLAND YORKE. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 


Author of “ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c. 
THE STORY of MY LOVE. 8 vols. 
HIRELL. By Jonn Saunpzrs, Author of 


“Abel Drake’s Wife.” 3 vols. 


VERONIQUE. By Frorence Marryat, Author 


of “Nelly Brooke,” 3 vols. 


SUSAN FIELDING. By the Author of 


“Archie Lovell,” “ Steven Laurence, Yeoman,” &c, [in a few days. 
MRS. GERALD’S NIECE. By Lady 
FULLERTON. (Shortly. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


NEW WORKS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXVI. 


October. price 6s. 

CONTENTS. 
THE C(CUMENICAL COUNCIL.’ 
FRESHFIELD’S TRAVELS IN THE CAUCASUS. 
THE DUC D’AUMALE'’S LIVES OF THE CONDEs. 
THORNTON ON LABOUR. 
COUNT BISMARCK. 
. ROBINSON’S PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS. 
. FERGUSSON ON TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP. 
. DIARIES OF CRABB ROBINSON. 
9, INDIAN JUDGES, BRITISH AND NATIVE. 
10, THE VICTORIAL OF DON PEDRO NINO, 
11. MILL’S SUBJECTION OF WOMEN. 


SPEECHES of EARL RUSSELL, 1817— 


1841. Also, Despatches selected from Correspondence presented to Parliament, 
1859—-1865. With Introductions to the Speeches and Despatches, by Earl 
RUSSELL. 2 vols. 8vo, (Nearly ready. 


HISTORY of the NORMAN KINGS of 


ENGLAND. From a New Collation of the Contemporary Chronicles. By 
Tuomas Barrister. 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. Froupr, M.A. 
Vols. XI. and XII., in 8vo. completing the Work. [Jn November. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. 


By Dr. BENCE JONES, Secretary of the Royal Institution, 2 vols, §vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


STRONG and FREE; or, First Steps towards 


Social Science. By the Author of “ My Life, and What shall I Do with It?” 
8vo. price 10s. 6d, (On Thursday next. 


IN FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the Elf- 


World. By RicHarD DoyLE. With a Poem by W. ALLINGHAM. In folio, 
with 16 Plates, containing 36 Desigus printed in Colours, price 31s. 6d, 
(Z£arly in November. 


MABELDEAN, or CHRISTIANITY RE- 


VERSED ; being the History of a Noble Family: a Social, Political, and 
Theological Novel. By OwEN Gower, of Gaybrook. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
[On Thursday next. 


THROUGH the NIGHT: a Tale of the Times. 


To which is added, ONWARD; or, a Summer Sketch. By WALren 
SWEETMAN, B.A, 2 vols. post 8vo. [Jn a few days. 


THE CCUMENICAL COUNCIL and the 


INFALLIBILITY of the ROMAN PONTIFF: a Pastoral Letter to the 
Clergy. By HeNry Archbishop of Westmi 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
[Next week. 


THE PLACE of RITUAL: a Sermon preached 


at the Re-opening of Anderston Church, Glasgow. By the Author of “The 
Recreations of a Country Parson.” 8vo., ls. 7 ° 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University of 
Aberdeen. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 4s. 


ENGLISH EXTRACTS, Supplementary to the above, price 6d. 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of ARIS- 


TOTLE NEWLY TRANSLATED into ENGLISH. By Roperr WiLuAms, 
B.A., Fellow and late Lecturer of Merton College, Oxford. 8vo. price 12s. 


NOTES on BURGUNDY. By C. R. Wer. 


Edited by his Winow; with Portrait and Memoir. Post 8vo. 
(Jn a few days. 


PIONEERING in the PAMPAS; or, the 


First Four Years of a Settler's Experience in the La PlataCamps. By R. A. 
Seymour. Post 8vo. with Map, 6s. 


THE SCENERY of ENGLAND and WALES: 


an Attempt to trace the Nature of the Geological Causes, especially Denuda- 
tion, by which the Physical Features of the Country have been produced. 
By D. MackisTosH, F.G.S. Post 8vo. with 86 Woodcuts, price 12s, 


HORSES and STABLES. By Colonel Firz- 


WYGRAM, Fifteenth King’s Hussars. 8vo. with Illustrations, price 15s. 
(On Thursday next. 


COLLIERIES and COLLIERS: a Handbook 
of the Law and Leading Cases relating thereto. By J. C. Fow.er, Barrister- 
at-Law, Stipendiary Magistrate, Merthyr-Tydfil and Aberdare. Second 
Edition, revised and Fep. 8vo. price 7s, 6d. 


(Next week, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


NEW WORK ON AMERICA. 


NEW TRACKS in NORTH AMERICA: 


a Journal of Travel and Adventure whilst engaged in the Survey for a 
Southern Railroad to the Pacific Ocean during 1867-8. By WILLIAM A. 
BELL, M.A., M.B. Cantab., F.R.G.S, 2 vols, demy 8vo. with 20 Chromos and 
numerous Woodcuts, 30s. [This day. 


HORSE-SHOES and HORSE-SHOEING ; 


their Origin, History, Uses, and Abuses. By GEorGE FLEMING, F.R.G.S., 
F.A.S.L., Veterinary Surgeon, Royal Engineers. Demy Svo. with 210 Illus- 
trations, 21s, [This day. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S CHRISTMAS 


BOOKS. 1 vol. demy 8vo. illustrated with all the Original Woodcuts and 
Steel Plates. (Jn the press. 


THE “BEGGYNHOF:” the City of the 


Single. By the Author of “Gheel,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ES- 


SAYS. By Tuomas CaRLyLe. Vol. V. Library Edition, demy 8vo. 9s. 
[This day. 


MEMORIALS of THEOPHILUS TRINAL, 


STUDENT. By T.T. Lyncu. New Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s. 


JESUS CHRIST: Conferences delivered at 


Notre Dame. By the Rev. Pére Lacorpamre. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


FOREST LIFE in ACADIE. By Captain 


CAMPBELL Harpy. Demy Svo. with Coloured Frontispiece and Plates, 18s. 


DOTTINGS on the ROADSIDE in PANAMA, 


NICARAGUA, and MOSQUITO. By Breprorp Pin, R.N., and 
SEEMANN, Ph.D., F.LS., F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. illustrated with Plates and 
Maps, 18s. 


SONGS and VERSES. By Wuyre MELVILLE. 


Crown 8vo. 5s, 


NEW NOVELS. 
M. or N. By G. J. Wuyre 2 vols. 


[This day. 
ONLY HERSELF. By Tuomas. 
3 vols. 
TOO BRIGHT TO LAST. By Auice Fisuer. 
1 vol. [On Monday. 


NOT TO BE: a Story of the Day. By Paut 


Benisoy. 2 vols. crown Syo. [Next week. 


LIZA. 


W.R. Rausron. 


WRECKED in PORT. By Epmunp Yarss. 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 


By Ivan TurGueEnier. 
2 vols. fep. Svo. 12s. 


Translated by 


MARY STANLEY; or, the Secret Ones. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE O. V. H.; or, How Mr. Blake became 


an M. F. H. By War Brapwoop, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEARLY READY. 


In 1 vol. large 8vo. illustrated by 313 Engravings on Wood, and 4 coloured Plates, 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, 31s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE; 
Or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 


A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation and Marvels revealed and explained by Natural 
Science. 


By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 


LONDON : BLACKIE & SON, 144 PATERNOSTER ROW, 


The Saturday Review. 


[October 16, 1869, 


‘MOST IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


FOR THE FORTHCOMING SEASON, 


THE ROYAL GIFT-BOOK FOR 1869. 
BY EXPRESS PERMISSION OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. Thirty Photographs, 


printed in permanent Colours, with Descriptive Text by B.B, 
WARD, F.S.A., Librarian to the Queen at Windsor Castle, &c. 
Prices and Styles of Publication : 

Proof Edition : the Illustrations printed in permanent colours and 
mounted on India paper, most elegantly and tastefully bound in cloth, 
price £10 10s. 

Print Edition: the Illustrations, as above, mounted Plainly 
elegantly bound in cloth, £6 6s. * 

*,* As a limited number only of each Edition will be issued, tarly 
application is necessary to ensure Copies. 


1 
Uniform in size and type with the “ Dictionary of Dates,” 
cloth, 18s, t 


HAYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX of BIO. 
GRAPHY, from the Creation to the Present Time, for the Use of the 
Statesman, the Historian, and the Journalist, Edited by J. Bernrraxp 
Payne, M.R.L, F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S, (London and Paris), Member of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Normandy, Massachusetts, and New Jersey, 


THOMAS HOOD. Illustrated by Gustave 


Doré. Nine exquisite Steel Engravings from Drawings illustrative of 
the Choicest Pieces of England’s Greatest Humourist. 

Prints, elegant cloth, 21s. 

Photographs, ditto, 42s. 

Fac-simile Edition, elegant cloth, 42s. 

Artist’s Proofs on India paper, ditto, £4 4s. 


Iv 
Super-royal 4to. in characteristic binding, 21s. 


THE ANGLICAN MYSTERIES of PARIS, 
revealed in the stirring Adventures of Captain Mars and his Two 
Friends, Messieurs Seribbley and Daubiton. Described and Depicted 
by a New Firm with an Old Name: videlicet-—Smitu, Payne, & Co. 

*.* This Work will contain a Series of inimitable Serio-comie us 
trations, depicting an Englishman’s experience of Paris and its 
Pleasures, and will probably obtain as large a share of public favour as 
was enjoyed by Doyle’s “ Brown, Jones, and Robinson.” 


v 
MISS KILMANSEGG and HER PRECIOUS 

LEG. A Golden Legend, by Tuomas Hoop. Illustrated by 60 
exquisite Etchings from Drawings by Thomas Seccombe, R.A. 

Prints, elegant cloth, 21s. 

Plain Proofs, fep. 4to. (of which a limited number only printed), 42s, 

Artist’s Proofs on India Paper, super-royal 4to. (only Fifty num- 
bered Copies for Sale), £10 10s. 


vi 
2 vols. thick crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


_A NEW LIFE of PERCY BYSSHE SHEL- 


LEY; to which is prefixed a most carefully revised Edition of his 
Poetical Works, with many important Poems hitherto unpublished, and 
with Copious Notes. By Rosser. 


vir 
Demy 8vo. with Full-length Portrait of the Bard, strongly bound, 21s. 


A CONCORDANCE to the ENTIRE WORKS 
of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L. By D. Barron BricHtwELt- 
Containing upwards of 125,000 References, [Vow ready. 


vir 
Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


CRITICISMS on the POETS and POETRY 


of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. A Series of Essays by J. DEVEY- 


Ix 
TWO UNPUBLISHED PLAYS BY THOMAS HOOD. 
j 1 vol. crown 8vo. profusely illustrated, 10s. 6d. 
| LOST and FOUND; and YORK and LAY- 
CASTER (A Fragment). By THomas Hoop. To which are added, 
with the Original Illustrations by John Leech, George Cruikshank, and 
E. Harvey, “ Hood’s Whimsicalities,” “The Epping Hunt,” and “The 
Dream of Eugene Aram.” 


LONDON: E. MOXON, SON, & CO. 
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NEW BOOKS, &c. 
ALBRECHT DURER of N URNBERG: the 


f his Life, with a Translation of his Letters and Journal, and some 

hic and Autot Illustrations, in ornamen' inding, 31s. 6d. 
30 Photographi ype [Next week. 


THE BRITISH EXPEDITION in ABYS- 


SINIA. Compiled from Official and Authentic Documents. By Captain 
HH. M. Hozizr, late Assistant-Military Secretary to Lord Napier of Magdala. 
8yo. 9s. [This day. 


QLD ENGLISH HISTORY for CHILDREN. 


y EB. A. FREEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Extra 
fp. Svo. With 5 coloured Maps, 6s. [This day. 
TALES of OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated by 


Hexry Krvcstry, F.R.G.8. Crown 8yvo. with 8 Full-page Illustrations by 
Huard, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. [This day. 


GLOBE EDITION of SPENSER. The 


lete Works. Edited from Original Editions and MSS, by R. Morris. 
by J. W. HALEs, M.A, Globe 8vo, 3s, 6d. This day. 


DR. TEMPLE’S SERMONS preached in the 


Ohapei of Rugby School. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LORD ARTHUR HERVEY on “ The GE- 
NEALOGIES of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, as contained 
in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, reconciled with each other and 
shown to be in harmony with the true Chronology of the Times.” S8vo, 
price 10s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘THE GARSTANGS OF GARSTANG 
GRANGE. 


By T, ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA, and 


EXPLORATIONS of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By Mr. and 
Mrs. PETHERICK. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Ilustra- 


tions, 25s. [Ready this day. 
PLACES and PEOPLE: being Studies from 
the Life. By J.C, PARKINSON. 1 vol. crown 8vo. | [This day. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH WATER- 


ING-PLACES. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


THE WYVERN MYSTERY: a Novel. By 


J.S. Le Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” “‘ Guy Deverell,” ‘‘ Haunted Lives,” 


&e. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
MARTHA PLANEBARKE: a Romance. 
3 vols, [Ready this day. 


THE GAGE of HONOUR: a Novel. By 


Captain J. T. Newaui, Author of “John Neville,” “Hog Hunting in the 


East,” &c. 3 vols. 
A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By 


Justin McCanruy, Author of ‘“‘ The Waterdale Neighbours,” “ Paul Massie,” 
3 vols. 


THE CRUST and the CAKE: a Novel. By 


the Author of “Occupations of a Retired Life.” 3 vols. 
UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By 
a Gray, Author of “‘ John Haller’s Niece,” “‘ Never—For Ever,” &c. 
“This is a thrilling love story for the seaside.” — Daily Telegraph. 


LOST FOOTSTEPS: a Novel. By Josepu 


VEREY. 3 vols. 


DAISIE’S DREAM. 


“ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


By the Author of 


(Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. 
Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo. 15s. 


VOL. II. of HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


“ The present volume is superior in sustained interest to that by which it was preceeded. The 
whole details are so picturesquely narrated that the reader is carried away by the narrative.” 


Athenceum. 
“ This volume fascinates the reader’s imagination, and stimulates his curiosity whilst, throw- 
ing floods of pure light on several of the most perplexing matters of James the First's reign. 


Not interior to any of the author's previous works of history in respect of discernment and 
logical soundness, it equals them in luminous expression, and surpasses some of them in 
romantic interest.” —Post. 

“Mr. Dixon has never done anything finer than this second volume of his history_of the 
Tower. Among all his works it is at once the most brilliant and the most attractive.”—Sun. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
VIOLA. By the Author of “ Caste,” ‘ Pearl,” 


&c. 3 vols. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE. By Saran Tytter, 


Author of “ The Huguenot Family,” &c. 3 vols. 


SIR THOMAS BRANSTON. By W. Gizzerrt, 


Author of “‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” “‘ Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols. 


being d . “An extremely interesting novel.” —Atheneum. 
“ An exceedingly powerful, original, and fascinating work." —Telegraph. _“ We doubt whether 
Mr. Gilbert has ever before written a story of so continuous and intense an interest.”"—Spectator. 


A BOOK of HEROINES. By the Author of 


“‘ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,” &c, 3 vols. 


HELEN’S FIRST LOVE. By Lady Brake. 


“ A fascinating and wholesome novel.”"—John Bull. 


CHEAP EDITION of ROBERT FALCONER. 


By Groner Mac Donatp, LL.D. Forming the New Volume of “ Hurst 
& Blackett’s Standard Library.” Bound and Illustrated, 5s, 
“ A book of intense beauty and truthfulness.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


“ The separate portions of this oery ove told so distinctly and powerfully that we cannot help 
n mes 


DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO 
THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 


NEW NOVEL BY 8. W. FULLOM. 
Immediately, 3 vols. 


DOWN in DEVON. By S. W. Futtom, 


Author of “ The Great Highway,” “ Time will Tell,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL. 
During October, 3 vols. 


LOVER and HUSBAND. By Ennis Granam. 


CHARLES J. SKEET, 10 KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 16s. 
THE SECOND PART OF 


A DIGEST OF MOOHUMMUDAN 
LAW ; 


Containing the Doctrines of the Imameea Code of 
Jurisprudence. 


By N. B. E. BAILLIE. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MARION & CO., 22 anp 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
MAY BE SEEN AND SELECTED FROM. 
Publishing Department on the First Floor. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THIS DAY. 
NORMANDY PICTURESQUE: a New Artistic Book of 


Travel. By HENRY BLACKBURN, Author of “ Artists and Arabs,” &c. Small demy 8vo. 
cloth extra, with numerous I 1lustrations, 16s. 


THE LAST of the TASMANIANS: a History of the Black 
War in Van Diemen's Land. By James Bonwick, F.R.G.S., Fellow of the Ethnological 
Society, &c. With numerous Illustrations, 16s. 


WONDERS of ITALIAN ART. By Lovts Vrarpor. Square 
demy 8vo. illustrated with 10 Autotype Reproductions of celebrated Engravings, and 30 
Woodcuts, handsomely bound, cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 


VICTOR HUGO’S TOILERS of the SEA. Illustrated Edition, 
square demy 8vo. with 60 graphic Illustrations by Chifflart, beautifully printed on toned 
paper, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


REMARKABLE LIFE and DISCOVERIES of SEBASTIAN 


CABOT, of Bristol, the Founder of Great Britain's Maritime Power, Discoverer of 
America and its First Coloniser, By J. F. NICHOLLS, City Librarian, Bristol. Square 
crown 8vo. printed at the Chiswick Press, with Marginal Notes, &c., 7s. 6d. 


SEVEN EVENTFUL YEARS in PARAGUAY: a Narrative 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 188 FLEET STREET. 
531 
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WILLIAM §S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Pians of the Twenty large Show-Rooms, 
At 39 Oxford Street ; 1, 1a, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4,5, & 6 Perry’s Place, and 1 Newman Yard, London, W 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—-The real NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than Thirty years ago by WILLIAM 
8. BURTON, when Plated by the Patent Process of 
Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all doubt the best 
article next to sterling silver that can be used as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible 
test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small, useful Set, guaranteed of Virst Quality for 
finish and durability, as follows: 
| Fiddle, | 
or Old Bead. | Thread. 
Silver. | 


£s. a. £5 
12 Table Forks.... 10. | 3 2 
12 Table Spoons .. Ww. | 
2 Dessert Forks .. | 2 ot 
2 Dessert Spoons. 2. e 
2 Tea Spoons ....| . 14 
3 Egg Spoons, gilt 
bowls......+- 
Sauce Ladles .. 
Gravy Spoon .. 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt 
DOWIE... | 
Mustard Spoon, 


d. 


Butter Knife ..| . 


Soup Ladle ....| .10. 


19 4 1 
Sugar Sifter Beals 


6 


Total......}9 16 1116. 12 26 


Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
Oak Chest, to contain the above, and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 Lis. 

A Second Quality of Fiddle Pattern : 

Table Spoons and Forks.... £1 2 0 per Doz. 
Dessert Spoons and Forks.. 016 0 ES 
Tea Spoons 010 0 a 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, Kc., at proportionate prices. 

The largest Stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-eating Knives and Forks 
and Carvers. 

All kinds of Re-plating done by the Patent Process. 


THE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
- STEADS in the KINGDOM.—There are EIGHT 
LANGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive show of Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appro- 
priate Bedding and Bed-hangings. Portable Foiding 
Bedsteads, from 10s.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with 
dovetail joints and patent sacking, from Ils.; and 
Cots, from 15s. 6d.; handsome Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £1 13s. 6d. to 
£45, 


JVENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before 
finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. They 
contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 
Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Iron- 
mongery, as cannot be approached elsewhere, cither 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. 
Black Register Stoves ....... 
Bright do., ormolu ornaments .. 
Bronze Fenders 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders, from 38. to £25. 
Chimney-pieces, from £1 8s, to £100, 
Fire-irons, from ....... ... 3s, 3d. the Set to £4 10s. 


&s. to £9 5s. 
s. to £33 10s. 
d. to £5 12s, 


YARDEN WIRE WORK, consisting 
of ARCHES, BASKETS, FLOWER STANDS, &c. 
Garden Syringes .. 48.6d,to 26s. 
Garden Engines ........ 268, 0d, to 104s, 
Garden Water Barrows .. 45s. 0d, to 90s. 
Garden Rollers....... 353. 0d, to 70s. 
Garden Chairs ........+. 6s, Gd. to 30s, 
Garden Seats ....... ++» lés, Od. to 90s, 
Garden Tools and Watering Pots. 
Patent Lawn Mowers ...... 70s, 0d. to 130s, 
To cut 10 inches 
4 
Suitable for a Lady. 
To cut Idinches ..........£/ 


| F2EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM 
BURTON. Fie 


| 


For Brepsreaps, WIDE | | 4ft. 6. | 5 ft. 


Best Straw Palliasses ...... 
Best French Alva Mattresses 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses 
Coloured Wool Mattresses 
Best Brown Wool Mattr 
Good White Wool Mattres: 
Extra Super Do. Do. ...... | 2 
Superior Horse-Hair Do. .. 
Extra Super Do. ........+. 
German Spring Hair Stuffing 
Extra Super Do. | 
French Mattress for use over | 
Spring 
Extra Super Do. Do. . é 
Beds, Poultry, at 1s. per Ib.. | 
BestGreyGoose,2s.2d. per Ib, | 
Do. Best White, at 3s. per Ib. | eo} 
Feather Pillows, 3s. 6d. to 14s.; Bolsters, from 6s, to 
29s. 6d. Down Pillows, from 10s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


4 


Grito 


{URNITURE, in complete Suites for 


Bedrooms, of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, 
Polished and Japanned Deal, always on show. These 
are made by WILLIAM S. BURTON, at his Manu- 
factory, 84 Newman Street, and every article is 
guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great varicty, from 
4s. Set of Five Pieces. 


YLOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 

/ and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites 
inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show-rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, 
and some are objects of pure Verti, the productions of 
the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom WILLIAM 
S. BURTON imports them direct. 
Clocks......scc0e0 from 7s. 6d, to £45. 
Candelabra ....... from 13s, 6d, to £16 10s, per Pair. 
Bronzes from 18s, to £16 16s. 
Lamps, Moderateur from 6s, to £9. 

Pure Colza Oil, 3s. 6d. per Gallon, 


[4 COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest 
and most recherché Patterns, are on SHOW. Block 
Tin, 19s. the Set of Six; elegant modern patterns, 
35s. 6d, to 49s. 6d. the Set; Britannia Metal, with 
or without silver-plated handles, £3 2s. to £6 8s. the 
Set of Five ; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the Set of Four ; 
Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 
12s. to 30s.; Britannia Metal, 21s. to 80s.; electro- 
plated on Britannia Metal, full size, £5 5s. ; ditto, on 
Nickel, full size, £10. 


1 AMPS of ALL SORTS and PAT- 
4.4 TERNS.—Inspection is invited of this Season’s 
SHOW of LAMPS. The collection of French Mode- 
rateur Lamps, carefully selected at Paris, defies compe- 
tition. The prices, complete with Chimney and Globe, 
vary from 8s, to £17 17s. Each Lamp is guaranteed 
perfect, but to ensure their proper action 

Pure Colza Oil is supplied at the Wholesale Price, 
3s. 6d. per gall. 

Moderateur Globes, full size, 2s. 6d. each ; Chimneys, 
6d. each ; Cotton Wicks, 3d. per dozen. 

Lamps of all other descriptions are on Show in great 
variety. 


MEA URNS of LONDON MAKE 

ONLY.—The largest assortment of London-made 
BRONZE TEA URNS and KETTLES in the world 
(including all the recent novelties) is on Sale at from 
30s. to £6. a 


G ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 
A The increased and increasing use of Gas in 
private houses has induced WILLIAM S. BURTON to 
collect from the various Manufacturers in Metal and 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and 
dwelling-rooms, as well as to have some designed 
expressly for him, which present, for novelty, variety 
and purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They 
are marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate 
with those which have tended to make his establish- 
ment the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, 
viz. from 12s, 6d. to £22. 


UTLERY, WARRANTED, — The 
most varied assortment of TABLE 
in the world, all warranted, is on sale at pete 
a remunerative only because of the largeness of the 
sales, 


| Carvers. 


Dessert. 


Ivory HANDLES, 


8. 
84-inch Ivory Handles .. per doz. 
34-inch Fine Ivory Handles 1 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles ° 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles . ° 
4-inch Finest African Ivory . 


Do., with Silver Ferules..... ° 
Do., with Silvered Blades....... 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles .... 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern .. 


PAPIER MACHE and IRON TEa- 


- __TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, wheth 
tent, variety, or novelty. 
Oval Papier Maché Trays 
per Set of Three .........from 25s. to 10 
Ditto Iron ditto............ from 7s. 6d. to mn 
Waiters, Cake, and Bread Baskets equally low. 


ITCHEN REQUISITES (including 
. BRUSHES and TURNERY) and every Article 
for the FURNISHING of KITCHENS is arranged in 
Four Sets, each complete in itself. 


Oe 

+ 


1 | 4 
| Kitchen Utensils..68 8 $24 8 111012 9 318 T 
Brushes and Tur- | 

MErY 1 015 1 61719 O13 25 


Total per Set..'89 9 839 9 71811 9706 
No, 1 suitable for any Mansion. 

ditto Second-class Houses, 

» 3 ditto Third-class ditto 

ditto Fourth-class ditto. 
Any single Article may be had at the same price quoted 
for it in the different Lists.—For particulars see lus 
trated Catalogue, which can be had free by post, 


(oat SCOOPS. — WILLIAM §, 
BURTON has 400 different Patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS on SHOW, of which he invites inspection, 
The prices vary from 1s. 9d. to 1503, 
Plain black open Scoops, from 1s. 9d. 
Do. do. zinc-lined, from ........ 
Covered Box-Scoops, from 
Do. with Hand-Scoop, from \ 
Do. do. with fancy gold ornamentation, from 19s, 
Highly finished and ornamented, and fitted with 
imitation ivory handles, from 30s. to 150s. 
There is also a choice selection of Wooden Coal 
Boxes, with iron and brass mountings. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON confidently asserts his to be 
the largest, and at the same time the best and most 
varied, assortment in the world. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE— 
The Stock of each is at o ce the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever mitted to the 
public, and marked at prices ortionate with 
those that have tended to mak- establishment 
the most distinguished in this « ry. Portable 
Showers, 8s.; Pillar Showers, to £5 128; 
Nursery, 18s, to 38s.; Sponging, '2s.; Hip, 138 
to 31s. 6d, large assortment of © Furnace, Hot 
and Cold Plunge, Vapour and C: ‘hower Baths, 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 1. 5d, to 48s. the 
Set of Three. 


EFRIGERATORS, or PORTABLE 
ICE-HOUSES, constructed on th same = 
ciples as those recommended by the W mham 
Ice Company. 
High. Price. 


Ft. In. 
10 
0 


A small size, with Water Tank, £2 10s. 

A large Cabinet ditto, £14 14s. 

Ice Pails or Pots, 8s. to 30s. Ice Moulds, 6s. 64. to 185. 
Ice-Making Machines, 35s. to 130s. 


THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER: 


§ Belsize Park. | City. 
Brompton. 


AIQNPAY FRIDAY ...... 
Y, anp SATURDAY .... { 
URDAY 


Bayswater. | Camden Town. | 
Chelsea, 
Fulham. | 
Borough. | Camberwell. | 

Brixton. Clapham, 
Dalston. | Hackney. 


Highbury. 
Hammersmith. 
Herne Hill. 
Kennington. 
Hampstead. | 


St. John’s Wood. | 


Haverstock Hill. | Holloway. 
Islington. 


Holloway (Upper). | 


West End (all parts). 


Kensington. Kilburn. Pimlico. 
| Kentish Town. | Notting nin. | Shepherd's Bush. 


Lambeth. | Tulse Hill. | Wandsworth. 
Peckham. Walworth. 
Highgate. | Kingsland. 


Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 


y\F AciLriiEs, the cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. 


HAAVASM 


when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON will always, 


of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
Saturday, October 16, 1869. 
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